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Ko. 1 or 1919. 


GO^TEBNM'BNT OF TNOIA, 
HOME DEPABTMEHT. 


BGFOBMS. 


To 


THE BIOHT HONOTJHABLE EDWIH MONTAGU, 

'H.i& Majesty's Secretary of State for India, 


Sm, 


Delhi,, March 1919. 


We have the honour to lay before you our views upon the important 
q^uestions raised in the Beport on Indian con- 
imroauetory. gtitutional reforms, dated April 22, 1918, by His 

Excellency the Viceroy and yourself. 


Preliminary, 

2. The Beport itself was published in India on July 8, 1918 : and 
r, *- ^ ~ yo^ "^ill expect us to give you as clear an im~ 

ccep e Be* pression as we can of its reception. The non- 

official European community took some time to 
fo^ their opinions on proposals so intricate and so far-reaching. Indian 
opinion declared itself more rapidly, and from the first there ensued a 
clear division between the moderate and the exti’eme political parties. 
The former declared definitely for the Bepoit, with certain reservations ; 
the latter against it. The strongest expression of the latter view 
occurred in a letter published even hefoi*e the Beport appeared, urging 
tliat anything which originates with foreigners should be rejected' as 
violating the principle of self-determination, Tbe most advanced Bengal 
politicians adopted an attitude of uncompromising opposition. In 
Madras tbe recognised leaders of the advanced party had some difficulty 
in preventing the special conference which was held to consider the 
proposals from taking the same line. But the more responsible section 
of the party declared that, while the proposals were disappointing and 
unsatisfactory and required radical modifications before they could be 
held to constitute any substantial step towards responsible government, 
effort should be concentrated on obtaining such modifications rather than 
on the wholesale rejection of the scheme. The attitude of the moderate 
party, which we believe includes the ablest and most respected Indian 
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'opinionj -n-as far more favoui'able to tbe Beport. They is-elcomed its 
iproposals as a real and substantial step toivards tbe progressive realisa- 
tion of responsible government in tbe provinces, and tne modifications 
wliicb tkey urged were, witb. the exception of those affecting the 
Government of India, concerned with the details rather than the essentials 
of the scheme. Opinion of this sort is fairl]' represented by tbe resolu- 
tions recorded by the majority of the non-official members of tbe Indian 
Legislative Council, of which we attach a copy. The independent line 
adopted by the moderates had for some time a restraining infineu-ce on 
the other party. The tendency which had at first been apparent tc> flout 
temperate opinion gave place to a desire for conciliation; and at the last 
moment efforts were made to induce the moderates to attend the special 
■congress held at Bombay towards the end of August to consider the 
proposals. These efforts failed, but the abstention of the majority of 
moderates was not without effect. The leaders of the special congress 
made an appeal to moderates throughout the country to rally to the 
national association. There was no tfilk of rejecting the reform pinposals. 
They were still declared, as yon will gather from the summary of the 
resolution'^ which we append, to be disappointing and unsatisf actoiy ; 
but the genei-al decision was that with somewhat radical alterations they 
could be accepted as forming a substantial step towards respoJisible 
goveriunent. The change of tone did not per.suade the moderates to 
come in, and they held a confei-ence of their own at Bombay eavly in 
Koyeuiber. The resolutions passed by it will be found ainong the 
enclosui'es. The last of this series of meetings was the ordinaiv scission 
of the Congress which met at Delhi in December. The spirit of tplera- 
tion wns no longer in the ascendant and in spite of all efforts to the 
contrary the most radical elements oi the extreme party threw over mnst 
of tlieir ^recognised leaders, and advanced claims far bevond cut jiiade at 
Bombay by demanding the grant of full responsible govennuent in the 
provinces at once. TVe attach a copy of the resolutions passed. 


3 . Thus it may be said that while the most vocal sections of Indian 
Indian opinion. opiuion unite in claiming a further advance than 
j ^ proposed in the Beport, there are 

between the attitude of the moderates and that of the more extreme 
politicians marked differences which we shall now explain. Both pAities 

Sl/LTS some measure of popular control 

and tli into the Government of India from the outset ; 

o?£ i-og'^lating the fiscal policy 

There 'ire nla ^ ^ government of the self-governing Dominions. 

£ igSd ?o sn?nZt- in Smtters ff deiail; but 

cf St^e the (rrn of fundamental importance as the Council 

&»r«i S piocedm-e, rdations oi tlia 

Ml resnoanMi ™ “'**“•017 gunraatBe for tlie grant of 

nna no >'“’■» ““ 0"””“) of Slate 

;wo“ rof„ri”f^'L“f a^aVs: ‘'*'^'■'‘"7 ™“- 

!t mal 0. litrtSfmlJ^Xrti T^lo™ legWatien andfinanoa, 
imie d, fie, once nlefter they elo„„ complete responsiUa govern- 



ment at once or after a limited period. On the other hand the moderates 
accept the principle ol dualism in goTernment, and in the provincial 
sphere they merely press for such changes in details as equality of status 
between councillors and ministers, reconsideration of tlie proposal to 
appoint additional members without poi'tfolios, the selection of heads of 
provinces from the ranks of public men in England, complete provincial 
autonomy in respect of tiunsf erred subjects, and the largest possible 
extension of the list of transferred subjects. Another phase of opinion, 
however, is represented by the memorial which we enclose from certain 
landholding membei*s of the Indian Legislative Council who ask that 
progress should partly take the form of converting the leading zamindars 
into independent chiefs : a proposal clearly not in keeping with the 
principles set forth by His Majesty’s Government. The great majority 
of the landholding class are more conservative. They have said little in 
public and are doubtful of their own pioparedness to take their proper 
place in the forward movement. But they are unmistakably proud that 
India has been o:ffeied this signal mark of confidence, and in no sense 
hostile. 


4. The non-official European community was at first disposed to> 
^ , question the wisdom of raising the subject of 

Euroiean SSnion. reforms during the war, hut with % change in 

the situation in Europe this criticism lost much 
of its force. There is dissatisfaction with the proposal that the com- 
munity, which forms the only element in the population accustomed to 
the working of responsible government, should not elect its own repre- 
sentatives on the piuvincial councils. They claim a separate electorate 
and representation in proportion to their importance rather than their 
numerical strength; and they douht whether even this will sufficiently 
secure the interests of trade and industiy. They think that the scheme 
as a whole is ingenious but too complex; and they fear that it may 
result in the transfer of power to the advanced political section to the 
deti’iment of the masses, who have no desire for any change in the 
system of government. They also dwell on the difficulty of presenting 
their opinion until the proposals in respect of electorates and the division 
of functions have been completed. , 


5. Official opinion can be gauged only from individual deliverances. 

think that the Bengal Government have 
** ■ endeavoured to summarise it faithfully in para. 

3 of their letter. It is generally critical of the scheme; but we desire 
to take this opportunity of controverting the suggestion that has found 
sonit* currency in this country that the criticism proceeds from a purely 
selfish point of view. Such a view ’s unfaij' to a body of men who have 
served India faithfully and have its real welfare strongly at heart. 
There is no justification for the charge that searching criticism of the 
narticular proposals in the Report implies any opposition to the under- 
lying policy. The difficulties of the problem loom large with those on 
wlioi;fi the burden of administration now rests; and it is, we believe, 
their pride in and affection for their work which has made them the 
most anxious critics of far-reaching innovations. The permanent British- 
official in India has not as a rule taken any port in the democratic insti- 
tutions of his o-vrn land, and is frankly sceptical of their suitabilitv to an 
eastern country. By the nature of his work, he comes into touch with 
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ilie vast masses of -tKe people, \ 7 lio have no political aspirations, rather 
than Tvitlx the more advanced thinkers. He apprehends that the former 
ivill suffer from the administrative inexperience of the latter : and he is 
anxious for safeguards which will protect them, while at the same time 
Securing the standards of thoroughness and impartiality in puhlio hnsi- 
ness to which he has been trained. B}-- all tk best elements in this 
class, the declaration of August, i9lT, is accepted, and the need for 
advance is admitted; hut the proposals of the Beport are commetnty 
criticised as going beyond the present needs of India. 

6. The cautions of the official mind are ci-ystallized in the opinions of 
the local Governments. On their first pei’USiil 
*‘*’'*^n,linilf^l”*’****** disappointed the authors of the 

** ' Beport to find that the provincial Governments 

,had devoted themselves so largely to destructive criticism. We do not 
think, however, that this was unnatural. Their oppoitunities for con- 
structive work had come earlier; and their proposals, both individuaUj 
and at the conference of Heads of provinces which met His Escellcney 
And yourself in January, 1918, had been among tlie matei’ials on which 
the conclusions embodied in the Bepoi’t were based. They might thus 
not unreasonably feel that there was no further occasion for them to set 
oat alternative schemes ; and that the best service they could render ns 
was to apply themselves to a vigorous and searching examination of the 
Beport in detail. In this task, whether w^e agi ee with them oi' not, we 
must recognize the weight of their infiuence. The local Govei’nments 
are repositories of practical first-hand experience of the working of the 
administrative machine. They know its limits and its possibilities, and 
the attityide of different sections of the people towards it. They can 
speak with intimate knowledge upon much that in the Beport had' to be 
deall with on verjf general considerations. We feel that we owe all 
respect to their erificisins in detail. In this despatch therefore, 
although we have not handled them seriatim, we have attempted to deal 
with every point of substance that has been taken by a local Government. 
Their great value has been, not to throw doubt on the principles which 
we accept and which their examination has in no wise shaken, but to 
mate us pause and remove defects wliich such examination reveals. 
The opinions of the provincial govermnents, as leceived by us, are 
attached to the despatch. 


7. Lastly we come to a statement of our own position. When these 

Position Of the eomn- institutional reform wm-e under 

ment of India. consideration last year the main responsibwity 
rested upon the two authoi’s of the Beport. 
Ihe inemhers of the Government of India were indeed kept in close 
touch with the deliberations, and no important conclusions were arrived 
a them. They hove also in their despatch no. 6, 

dated ^ay 81, 1918, cordially supported the genei-al policy which the 
Keport embodies. We take our stand on that despatch. Ve are con- 
vinced that the time had come for the defiuitiuu of our goal in India-, 
and we can conceive no other goal, consistent with the ideals of British 
instoi-y, except that the people of India, helped and guided by us, should 
learn to govern themselves. Whether their national life will flow into 
the precise constitutional moulds to which Englishmen by tradition are 
attached, or whether— as wo thmk equally possible~it will ultimately 



■work out for itself fiee institutions of a distinctive type, time alone can 
tell. Nor need we speculate wlietlier India is goin^ to borrow our 
history. Our clear duty is to put hei* into the way which we Relieve to 
be the best, aud to allow the character of the nation, as it grows and is 
welded by experience and trial, to deflect our present methods gradually 
and intelligently towards ideals which it will adopt as its own. We 
regard it as beyond question that the first stage of advance must be a 
generous one, undertaken at the earliest possible moment. To postpone 
it now would be a confession of mistrust of our own work, and would 
alienate those classes in the country to whom we must look for the leader- 
ship of the new movement. We should particularly deplore any argu- 
ment for delay, based on disclosiu’es of revolutionary conspiracies which 
are utterly foreign to the real life of the people, and confined to an in- 
considerable section. We believe indeed that, while it is neoessarj' to 
deal finnly with crime arising out of these conspiracies, repressive mea- 
SUTOS, unless coupled with definite steps in. the direction of political 
advance, can provide only a temporary remedy. There probably would 
be no point of time at which we should not feel that something still re- 
mained to he done hy way of preparation for the beginnings of popular 
administration; but we must ti'ust to perfect our work in co-operation 
with Indian public men, and we must be content to believe that we have 
laid our foundations well, and that they will bear the new superstructure. 
In all this we feel that we are moving with a spirit which is stronger 
than our calcidatioiis ; and we accept whatever lies ahead. But that 
consideration only adds to the weight of responsibility which lies upon 
us when we come to advise upon the details of the plan of advance. To 
the form of provincial government which the Report sets up as the main 
vehicle of progress we have nothing to oppose ; we have seen no alterna- 
tive which in any way competes with it. But we can best fulfil our task 
aud discharge our responsibility by helping you to develop the new 
system into a working proposition. It is a novelty in constitutions; and 
none of us can prophesy the manner of its growth. But there are "to our 
minds certain universal tests of administrative machinery : its smoothness 
or friction in working, its burdensomeness on the people or the reverse, 
its educative value, and its capaciiy for further development. To every 
detail of the scheme therefore we have applied these te^s, and our advice 
is based on its response to them. It has been no purpose of ours either 
to whittle down the scheme or to expand it. We take the scheme in the 
Report as one which, in all essentials, has our full adherence ; and our 
sole aim has been to translate it into a working plan which, while free 
from obvious defects, will be in accord with the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government, 

8. In the present despatch we shall address ourselves first to an 
e— examination of the question of the type of 

govemment to oe set up in tne proTinces, com- 
paring it with any alt^natiyes before us and giving our reasons for the 
preference which we express : and shall then go on to discuss the details 
of the scheme. In later despatches we shall deal successively with the 
reports of the subsidiary committees which have been at work under 
Lord Soutbborough ; with the questions affecting the Princes and Chiefs ; 
with the text of the Bill which will be presented to Parliament; and with 
any other matters remaining for consideration. In these, especially as 
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TS-e liave not yet examined Lord Soutliborough’s committees’ recommen- , 
dationsj ire may find it necessary to revert to questions of policy, and to 
pul forward furtlier suggestions upon details. Endeavouring, as we 
liave done, to forecast tlie practical worJting of the new arrangements, 
we are desirous of throwing much of the procedure into draft regulations, 
draft instructions, or suhsidiai'y narrative, which can be referred to when 
the proposals come under the scrutinj- of Parliament. It seems to us of 
much importance that the mechanism of the new government should be 
foreseen and described as completely as possible, for tbe assistance of 
those who have to decide on the necessary legislation. JInch must of 
cou]‘se he left to practice and precedent; hut eveu so, it would he incon- 
venient to set out in the present despatch, confined as it is to the main 
features of the scheme, all the considerations to which we wish to invite 
your attention. 


Types of ^o^'er^l7ne73f. 

9. By common consent the pivot of the scheme set out in the Report 

-Case for a dual exeou- type of government p^posed for the 

tine. provinces. Discussion in India has largely foeus- 

, . .sed on this pait of the project. It has attracted 
vhe Inilk of the criticism which has been offered by local Goveiiinients; 
and it is a feature, novel and unti-ied, regarding which we can readily 
understand that outside opinion is most exercised. We make no apologv 
therefore for putting it in the forefront of our own examination of the 
scheme. \\ e snail endeavour to show that, as we view the problem and 
the materials for its solution, a dual executive is in theon'- the best, and in 

that rival schemes which aim at a 
unified go^rnment fai to attain either their own objective or the pur- 

tiiat du’alism, despite its 
+ro+' ‘ limitations, is the key to a practical system of adiuinis- 

suppoi-t. PmaHy we conclude that, the 
artificial appearance of unity, the better it will 

tie 

10. We shirt on the one hand with the declared intention of His 
The aim and the oondl- a^esty s Groveimnent to seek “ the progressive 

tions. realization of responsible government ” in India; 

unt in the Ronruf other with the facts, already set 

tion and oSai at present ill-prepared .by lack of iuca- 

uf her neonle to sustniti^ racial and religious divisions 

As we sln^l have occision^'^t ^ system in anything like completeness, 
of opinion a? to tlie nvr^ I'c ° you, there have been differences 

■20, 191T, Fo/onrselXs announcement of August 

increasing .sliai-e in tiic jr-ni’l ^ mean the ti’ansfer of a gradually 

Tvlio -wniliave onenlv to I'n.K, Indian administrators 

oxisting intelligentsia iearenedVftn^ 

nnlnrgn ns «» mhSi ..le to™? mtWsin, tat it trill steadilv 

administrators n-ill no donljt Iw .1' * tie new electorates. SuoK 

sthioU fter wfll lie otaS w «spcnsMe to the oonnoil from 

the council will be in the* niiiTi 1 proposals in the Report 

in the nmm elected on a liberal franchise, we must 
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a-ecognise tlxat the electorate ■will for some time he Tillable either to for- 
mulate their requii'ements intelligently, or effectively to impose a man- 
date upon their representatives. This cardinal fact differentiates the 
•degree and the kind of responsibility which we can at the outset intro- 
duce from that which we hope will be the eventual resultant of the new 
.system, and imposes on us the duty of ensuiing that 'the forces which 
now hold the administration together are not withdrawn before satisfac- 
tory substitutes are ready to take their place. 

11. The existing system I'ests, as the Bepoi*t shows, firmly on the statu- 

„ * .... toiy control of Parliament. The polier announc- 

tEssential features of the . . -• 


Report. 


ed in August, 1917, means the gradual transfer of 
control from Parliament to legislatures in India, 
.and the gradual replacement of the nominated governments now in office 
■by governments of tbe representative type. The main proposal in the 
Report is that this change shall be effected by a process of dividing the 
■sphere of government in the provinces between two authorities, one 
.amenable to Parliament and one amenable to an Indian electorate; and 
that futui’e progress shall be by the transfer of further portions of the 
field of administi’atioa from one authority to the other, after regular 
survey of existing conditions by a commission periodically appointed by 
Parliament. These are the essentials of the scheme to which the name 
“ dyarchy ” has come to be applied by usage. "We see no real objection 
‘to the term, which has, we believe, the sanction of eminent histoi'ians, 
und which, as you will gather from the enclosures to this despatch, has 
by now securely established itself in India’s political diction. 

12. It follows from our interpretation of the announcement of 
^ , August, 1917, that we are at one with the 

tvision^acMpted In auiSiors of the Report in the imperative neces- 

sity for some division of the field of government. 
Undivided government means the common accountability of all its 
members for all its policy; and thei^ is nothing for which the electorate 
■can fasten the specific responsibility on to their own representatives. 
But the bifurcation of the government which is proposed in the Report 
has encountered so much criticism that we feel bound to examine it &om 
both a theoretical and a practical point of view. Our first line of argu- 
ment, therefore, will he to bring it into relation with first principles. 
'The main objection running through all the criticisms is one and the 
same, viz.f that the work of government is of its nature impartible. It 
is easy to overstate the argument, for in practice the functions of govern- 
ment can be and often are partitioned, as they are between local bodies 
and between departments. Ifevertheless it is true that a common 
thread runs through all the functions of government; that no fimction 
of government acts m vacito and that each reacts on some other func- 
tion : that the various functions cannot act at all unless there is some 
one authority to harmonize them, and that thei’e cannot possibly be two 
independent governments in the same State. All that these tmths 
imply, however, is that the two sets of functions can only be exercised 
properly by the two different authorities if there is a paramount govern- 
mental power over them both : — in this case Parliament and its agent, 
the Government of India. Prom this follows of course the further con- 
sequence that, while dualism lasts, the part of the government which is^ 
u'esponsible to the electorate cannot attain complete responsibility; but 
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in this theie ^ no condemnation of the pi'inciple, inasmuch as dualism is 
avowedly a device for a period of transition and disappears as soon as 
fitness for full responsihility is established. Our first conolnsion, there- 
fore, is that there is no theoretical difficulty about a division of powers 
provided that the state of things which results from it is regulated and 
safeguarded by Parliament. 


Alternative methods of 
division. 


13. In making a division of powers we have a choice of two methods. 

It is possible to take a particular group of func- 
tions and hand it over to tlie new autlxority; 
this we may call the vertical method of division. 
It is also possible to entrust the new authority with subordinate powers 
in all functions; this we may call the horizontal method of division. 
The Eeport adopts the former plan. Some of our critics press the latter, 
and would prefer to give a certain measure of power in the whole field of 
government rather than a larger measure in some selected areas. In 
urging this method upon us, those who favour it undoubtedly aim at a 
unified government, and overlook the dualism that is inherent in their 
own detailed proposals. Leaving them, however, to this confusion of 
thought, we have to see for ourselves whether the vertical or the hori- 
zontm method is theoretically the hetter. If we apply the tests sugges- 
ted in paragraph 7 above, it seems to us that the scale turns definitely in 
favour of the former. It is the more educative, though it may he at the 
outset the more onerous ; it certainly lends itself by far the more readily 
to ordered progress; and though friction is unavoidable in either method, 
it should be less when departments are divided ofi than when both autho- 
rities are at work in the same department. On exclusively theoretical 
considerations accordingly our conclusion is against the horizontal divi- 
sion of functions. 


TJnijied government. 

14. Such purely abstract reasoning will not take us far. Can we 

Typical unified govern- ^ horizontal division of 'the work of a 

ment. provincial government which would in practice 

Tivnnngolo 1, 1 . Unity and not dualism? Uo concrete 

no we have received answer this question, and we Icnow of 

Z Egyptian system of Advisers. We are driven therefore 

Stinrantwte^'^ with complete legislative powers of his own. dele- 

to a suhordiaate execu- 

gove^it i ? The ordinary executive work of 

government would be done by ministers, except for anv snecified of 

OOTernor in Oo^cil orders of mmisters to tlie 

rssponsik IXSmL “*1™ te real 

.UeHn, tW Weial cj. 
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on. TJie official ^overnnieiit would exercise tliis growing self-restraint 
in proportion as it found tLe ministers waxing wiser in administrative 
experience and responding to tlie increasing pmitical intelligence of the 
electors. The time would come when the Governor in Council would 
disappear, on some future statutory commission being satisfied that 
ministl^rs were competent to carry on the whole work of government. 

15.lThough we have sketched out a possible type of a government 
_ ... .1 - ^ which would comply literally with the announce- 

Critfci^m^^f such a ment of August, 1917, we frankly regard it as 

wholly impracticable in present circumstances. 
It has theoretical merits as a school of systematic training in administra- 
tion; but these would be swept away by the intolerable friction and 
struggles for power which it would provoke. It would not he accepted 
by any of the Indian political leaders, and it would start with an im- 
possible handicap of opposition. It may seem then that our picture is 
superfluous : hut our purpose in dfawing it has been to bring out clearly 
the contrast between the type of unified 'government which complies 
with the announcement, and the g't/asi-unified government which we 
have been strongly urged to prefer to the dualistic scheme of the Report. 
The type of government which Ave have described, whatever its draw- 
backs, at least fulfils the requirement, on which so much stress is laid, 
that the major executive shml be capable of acting as one. The prota- 
gonists of Atnified goveniment seem to us in their concrete proposals to 
have failed to secure this, their own main desideratum. 

16. We turn now to an examination of the proposals which have 
„ , ... - , been pressed upon us as intended to secure a 

““"Srnmiite goAeniment, in substitution for the 

scheme in the Report. They are primarily con- 
tained in the opinions of the local Governments; for, as you will see 
from the collection of their letters, all the provinces except two declared 
for a unified system. On receipt of provincial government’s replies the 
Government of India met all Heads of provinces, except the Governors 
of Madras and Bombay, in personal conference at Delhi during the 
week beginning .Tonuary 13, 1919. Lord Rentland had already declared 
himself against a dual government; and it was of importance that he 
should he present in Madras to receive Lord Southborough's committees. 
Sir George Lloyd was unfortunately prevented from attending the con- 
ference by industrial disturbances in Bombay city. His Excellency the 
Yiceroy in opening the conference drew attention to the desti'uctive 
criticism which local Goveinments had furnished and invited the Heads 
of provinces who were present to put forward constructive proposals 
which would be free from the objections they took to dyarchy. His 
Excellency’s statement of the position is attached to this despatch. 
After preliminary discussion under the chairmanship of Lord Ronald- 
shay, five out of the seven Heads of provinces who were present, namely, 
the Lieutenant-Governors of the Punjab, the United Provinces and 
Burma and the Chief Commissioners of the Central Provinces and 
Assam agreed upon certain proposals which are formulated in the 
minute of .Tanuarj' 15, 1919, which we enclose. The Governor of 
Bengal- and the Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and Orissa for reasons 
given in their separate minute of Januaiy 36, also enclosed, dissent from 
the conclusions of the majority of their colleagues, 
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17. "We iiave now to lay before yon oiir views upon tliese impor- 

, tant documents. The minute of the majority was - ! 

HBaSs^f "nrovIncBS^ framed after mutual consultation; and saving f 
Heads Of provinces. assistance 

ordinarily available fi'om secretariats and under unavoidable pressure 
of time, it may be read in modification of the oi^cial letters from 
the five local Governments for which the signatories ore responsible. 
There is no need for us to lay stress upon the authority attaching to. 
the joint opinion of the five exjierienced administrators who nave 
signed the majoiity miiinte. They have, as they explain, approached 
these difficult questions of constitutional reconstruction far less from the 
point of view of political theoiy than with an eye to what they judge to 
he the practical requirements of the situation. They point out with 
some force that the novelty of the proposals in the Kepovt has aroused, 
apprehensions. They dwell on the prospect of di.scord and friction. 
They emphasise the inexperience of the electorate. To use theii’ own 
words, they have themselves sought to find a scheme wixich is as close 
as possible to the scheme published in the Repoit but ” which eliminates 
those features of dual goverumeut that seem to us to imperil the success, 
of its practical working in existing eondition.s.’’ 


18. The typical government which they propose to constitute cou- 

Unifiea government pro- ^ Governor with a council composed of 

posed therein, eqnal number of omcial and non-official 

n members. The latter would be selected by the- 

Governor from among the elected (but in the Punjab from both the- 
elected and the nompated) members of the legislature. There would be- 
no division of functions of the government into two oategories, and the- 
Govemor would be free to allot at his discretion any portfolio to any 
member of his council. The idea is that the non-official members of the- 
\ y ^T- ^ j chosen by the Governor from persons representing a- 

of opinion in the legislative council, in which wav they 
might be exp^ted to be in touch with that body and to be influenced bw 

7.t ^^“smuch as they would be appointe'd 

by the Goim-nor as councillors and not as miuistei-s, they wXld be 

i^v'ifis GovCTuor to the Secretaiy of State. In this 

a unitaiy goveimment would be secured, which, 

Sbiela'pSSVtteYsJlto? 

19. The legislature in the scheme proposed would have a substantial 

Us suggested working. majority, and for the purpose of enabling 

want'i thp mainvU - • government to secure the legislation which it 

committep uronr, \ the procedure by cei-tificate and grand! 

tdve^h^exfcSv!^?. modifications designed to 

prefers the nroonsni Reginald Oraddoct in this respect 

mereis tile proposals made in his oum minute of November 2d IQld Tn 

Xu ts” rf/ “.TiVT*" p °opX 

power to restore Governor in Council should have 

L-msofseS^Tfin^fS provision in circumstances covered bv the 
leims ot section 50 of the Government of India Act 1915 The five aioim 
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our criticisnis — 
(1) of principle. 


20. Oui‘ criticisms of tliese proposals are of tvro kinds. Tlie first 
and majoi' criticism lias reference to tlie answer 
wMcIi the minute returns to the first question 
propounded, by His Excellency the Viceroy. 
The signatories acknouTedge that their proposals do not enable respon- 
sibilityj^for any act of actual government to be fixed on any member of 
the executive; but they go on to add that the announcement of August 
20j l9lV, does not require such a result, and that such a result is not 
attained in the scheme of the Heport. They refer to the restrictions 
upon the responsibility of ministers contemplated in paras. 219, 321 
and 340. ITow, to talre first this latter point, we recognise, as we have 
already said, that the unique circumstances of our scheme render it 
impossible that ministers should, dui’ing the period of transition, enjoy 
the same measure or character of responsibility as would be theirs under 
a genuine parliamentary system. Hone the less the fact that we cannot 
hope to attain complete success at the outset seems to us no reason for 
not shaping our course definitely in the desired direction; and this in 
our opinion is what the Heport does. The authors of the minute, how- 
ever, contend that the terms in which His Majesty’s Government 
declared their policy in August 3917 does not require us to provide from 
the outset for a form of responsibility comparable to that of a minister 
of the Crown- They lay stress on the fact that in the announcement 
made in parliament prominence was given to the increasing association 
of Indians in every branch of the administration ; and they argue that 
the true path of progress lies in associating Indians with the existing 
type of government rather than in altering that type by dividing the 
government in order to introduce responsibility. It seems to us that the 
five signatories attach to the term ** association ’* a significance which it 
was not intended to bear; for to om* minds it should be regarded as a 
means rather than an end. However this he, we entirely dissociate our- 
selves from their- interpretation of the intentions of His Majesty’s 
Government; w'e regard the announcement of policy in August 1917 as 
clearly contemplating some measure of responsibility for administrative 
acts as a feature of every stage in the progress towards full responsible 
government. It has been so interpreted by Indian opinion; and any 
other construction would be keenly contested. 


21. The remaining objections which we have to take to the scheme 
set otit in the minute are concerned with the 
. prospects of its successful working in practice- 
ficd gwertimentf j^rst place we cannot admit that real 

unity has been attained in the executive- We 
feel that members of the executive appointed from the legislature are 
bound to feel a real obligation towards that body; that indeed is the 
reason for their appointment and they would not serve their intended 
purpose \iiiless they felt such obligation. But every bond that attaches 
them to the legislature, which can be trusted to strengthen the ties by every 
means open to it, tends to pull them apart from their official colleagues : 
and once the stage is reached in which the non-official members of the 
Government feel their obligations to the legislature stronger than their 
obligations to their official colleagues, it is plain, that a dualism will have 
in fact established itself. In this respect we hold that the scheme does 
respond to its own criterion, inasmuch as it tacitly admits a dualism 
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whicL. it -would be better to recognize from the beginning. It ’tvill be / 
dualism of a particularly unfortunate type; for the two halves of the/ 
executive will have no separate spheres of work, and will be liable to 
come into conflict over the whole range of their duties. There is a 
specious air of coalition about tlie proposals ; but it would be a coalition 
without any of the forces which keep a coalition together, a forced and 
artificial union between two parties with totally difference mandates, 
which could lead only to an impasse. The scheme thus fails to respond 
to its own criterion, as dualism is inherent in it, and -in a form which to 
our thinking must in time reduce the executive to impotence- 

22. In the second place we cannot regard as satisfactory an arrange- 
ment which leaves the Governor in Council 


{b) Excessive depen- entirely dependent upon the use of his powers of 
firate pDwen**^”' certification for the purpose of obtaining tbe legis- 
lation and the supplies which he thinks necessaiy'. 
Except for the certificate power the executive will be at the mercy of the 
legislature and in the position condemned in Chap. VII of the Heport. 
Ln the absence of any differentiation of subjects, and of any special facili- 
ties for obtaining supply for those subjects which are the special care of 
the oflS.eial part of the executive, we should not be prepared to rely upon 
the certificate power as the sole elective instrument of government. 


23- Lastly, we cannot agree that the plan propounded in the major- 
ity minute presents a prospect of the continuous 
curfti*^ ordered progress towards responsible govern- 

ment wliich is postulated in the announcement 
of August 1917* The means of advance -which it provides are explained 
in para. 10 of the minute. Two of them are similar to those suggested 
in para, 14 above and, whatever they are worth, are at all events open 
to the criticism that they do not readily admit of observation or assess- 
ment. But we cannot agree that one of the stages of safe and ordered 
advance would be the increase of the number of councillors chosen from 


the legislature. So long as the executive acted as one government and 
decided matters, saving the Governor’s over-riding powers, by majorily 
vote, such increase would mean the sudden transfer of executive power 
to the members chosen from the legislature. Our judgment upon the 
majority minute may therefore be summed up by saying that we regard 
it in the first place as failing to lay any measure of definable respon- 
sibility for any act of government upon the representatives of the elec- 
torate : we therefore hold that it does not comply with the policy upon 
which the Home Government have decided. In the second place, it 
fails to fulfil what its authors -themselves present as the paramount 
requirement of an undivided government, a unity which can, to our 
thinking, be secured only flby a common allegiance and a common policy. 
In the third place, it affords no prospect of successful working -without 
giving rise to such conflict and bitterness of feeling as may produce a 
deadlock; and in the fourth place, the scheme cannot progress in any 
direction except by one leap into full responsible government. 

24- Eor further pertinent criticism on these views, we have only to 

Minoritv minute minute prepared by Lord Honald- 

shay and Six Edward Gait. They object to the 
scheme of their five colleagues for several weighty reasons. Its authors, 
they say, seek to avoid making any paH of the executive responsible 
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to the legislature^ and since they confer upon the legislature the power 
of refusu^ supply, they are driven hack upon the expedient of authoriz- 
ing the Governor in Council to reverse decisions of the legislature.” 
If this expedient is put into constant use, the apparent liber^ity of the 
scheme vanishes; if it is only rarely employed, the whole executive 
would iu practice become amenable to the legislature, without being 
removable by it. The minority therefore accept the scheme of the Report 
as “ giving to the ministers, within very wide limits, full control over 
the transferred subjects and thereby enabling them to combine power 
with responsibility*” We need hardly sny that the minority view has 
our entire concurrence* 


Dualised Government. 


a 


Dualism definitely 
accepted. 


25. We return then to our proposition that it is only by 

division of functions that we can give effect to 
policy which inquires some elements of responsi- 
bility, however imperfect at the outset the 
conditions of Indian may make it, to be introduced into the executive. 
Without bifurcation it is impossible to devise a Government which will 
remain partly responsible to the Secretary of State and Parliament and 
partly to the elective representatives of the people in India ; and we are 
satisfied that the only practicable form of bifurcation is what we have 
called the vertical division of functions. We recognise the novelty of 
the proposal and the apprehensions which it necessarily must arouse in 
conservative minds. We appreciate the disadvantages of friction and 
difficulty which have been brought home to us in local Governments’ 
letters. We reply, however, that the position is new in the experience 
of the world and that we can find no means whatever of fulfilling the 
charge laid upon us, as we understand it, otherwise than by dualising the 
executive. Risks and difficulties there undoubtedly are as there must be 
in any period of transition; but in no other scheme that has been 
devised would they be fewer, and in no other scheme is the path towards 
our goal BO clear. As we shall attempt to show in our detailed exami- 
nation of the scheme, the risks and difficulties can be materially dimi- 
nished; but those that remain have to be faced. If we were to halt now 
until we find the perfect way — if indeed there is any perfect way — ^we 
should lose the whole impetus of advance and embitter those whose hearts 
are set upon it. Let us provide to the best of our ability against the 
dangers which we foresee, and then go forward with courage in the 
confidence that experience and good feeling will overcome them. 

26. Before proceeding with our suggestions for the improvement of 
the scheme in detail we propose to set before 
you some broad considerations on which, it 
appears to us, must depend the decision as to 
the degree of bifurcation which can be wisely and safely admitted in a 
scheme of Government that is to be capable of worMng in practice. 
Much of the criticism which the report has attracted is due, we think, 
to the interplay of two principles within it, and to some uncertainty in 
the minds of its readers regarding their re-actions on each other. One 
of the principles is division in order to get a clear definition of the 
several responsibilities of the two parts of the Government. The other 
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Its limitations need 
examination. 



is Tmioii, in order to get association in aims and policy between tbe two' 
parts of tlie Goyernment- Critics of the scheme describe it as failing 
to secure the first, and as attaining the second only by artificial and 
dangerous assumptions- We are prepared to meet all such criticisms: 
but we take them as eouTeying a caution against an attempt to com- 
bine two distinct principles in such a way as to disguise or hamper the 
operation of either. Dealing as we are with wholly new conditions, we 
feel that the best hope of arriving at a right solution which can be 
defended on sound grounds is in the fii'st place to examine dualism 
somewhat more fully in the abstract, and, if possible,’ to ascertain what 
■are its inherent limitations. 

27. A typical dual Government would, we conceive, hove two separ- 

ate legislatures aud two separate executives. 
Typioaiiy^joal govern- jjach authority would make its onm laws, 

control its own finance, frame its own budget, 
impose its own ta.vation, and raise its own loans. Each would hove its 
■own separate staft* for the administration of the subjects allotted to it 
and its own methods of recruitment, pay and pension. The two author- 
ities would in fact have clearly defined spheres of their own, and would 
work exclusively within them. But in as much as there cannot he two 
independent governments in the same State it follows that both auth- 
orities must he under the idtimate control of some superior; or, to 
translate the picture into constitutional terms, there would he on the one 
hand the Governor in Council and on the other the Governor with his 
ministers, while over them would be the Government of India, the 
Secretary of State and Parliament with ultimate controlling power to keep 
the two authorities from acting entirely independently of, and conceivably 
in opposition to,, each other. 

28. To such a typical system it is merely necessary to apply the 

tests of good government which we suggest- 
Tested^by^ suggested ^ 

once the necessity on 

practical grounds of modifying it in certain 
'directions. To two out of our four tests indeed pure dualism responds 
admirably; it is clearly educative and it clearly admits of progres- 
,sion- But in its cost and complexity, and particularly in respect of its 
separate staffs, it would impose an intolerable burden on the people. 
And, as the Report observes (para, 246), the attempted separation of 
the orbits of the two authorities would deprive both of chanoess of 
association and consultation which are likely to he helpful; while 
without such opportunities there would be nothing to mitigate the shock 
of the collisions when their orbits meet. Dualism therefore requires 
such tmalification as will eliminate avoidable elements of hardship, while 
carefully preserving the educative value which consists in investing each 
of the two authorities with clearly defined duties and responsibilities. 
That association is valuable we recognise, hut we look on it as a means 
rather than an end- It will help in the educative process by placing 
at the disposal of ministers the best trained administrative talent; it 
will go far also to reduce friction- But above all things we must 
strive to avoid laying needless burdens on the people, nnlil snch time as 
they are able to enforce their own wishes and to defend themselves 
against the inexperience and possibly the self interest of thair 
nominees. 
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29. Tie precise application of these principles will he manifest when 
, deal -vritli the details of the Eeport. Bntit will 

legislature. helpful to cairy them fii’st brieflj- one stage 

further in relation to each of the main elements 
in the government. As regards the legislature both the Governor in 
Council and ministers clenily must have means of obtaining both the 
laws and the supply which they leqitire for their executive duties: 
there ought, as the jReport says in para. 215, to be for each half of the 

f ovemment, “ some form of executive body with a legislative organ in 
armony with it and to this extent the two organizations should be 
distinct, with distinct methods of response to the needs of the two 
•executives. But the public interest demands that there shall be no 
■conflict of jurisdiction and no clash of laws. There must he, therefore, 
■some authority to decide between them. Once' this is provided, there is 
advantage in allowing the two branches of the legislature to work as 
iar as possible in concert in cases where no particular conflict of interest 
•or opinion arises. 

30. As regards the executive, the postulate that the system adopted 
fo\ ;» shall be as far as possible edueaHave requires 

* ■ that there shall be no doubt which of the 

two authorities settles a policy and carries it out and is responsible 
for it- Once that ‘ requirement is secured, such association as ia 
compatible with it is a gain. But consultation should not be allowed 
to obscure the source of any single act of administration nor to diminish 
the clear responsibility of one or the other anthoritv for it. There can 
he no such thing as majority decisions by the two halves acting together. 
At the same time the interests of the people require that there must be 
a power of higher control capable of intervening to prevent grave errors 
by either authority and to decide jurisdiction in cases of doubt or 
dispute. 

31- The burden and complexity of pure dualism is seen most clearly 
C3) in adfninistra* in respect of the administration in detail- 
t'on- We cannot in justice to the people saddle 

them with two diflfereut public services, differently recruited, owing 
different allegiance and carrying out different policies. This aspect in 
the case is one in which the merits of defined responsibility must bow 
before the greater needs of protecting the people. The ministers must 
therefore, as we shall show hereafter, be required to take over the exist- 
ing public services and to treat tbem on approximately tbe present lines. 

32. Pure separatism on tbe financial side seems to us also an impos- 
iii\ ' » sibility if the public interests are to be safe- 

^ ^ ■ guarded. If tbe two autborities are to be free to 

discharge their responsibilities -with reasonable liberty and avoidance of 
friction they should have separate resources, separate budgets, separate 
balances and to an extent, which we discuss hereafter, separate powers 
of borrowing and taxation. But in the last resort other considerations 
come in; and we think that to deprive ministers of ofSeial assistance 
in developing revenue and in controlling expenditure, besides being 
unfair to them, would be to court misfortune and to sacrifice the tax- 
payer, just as we should regret any arrangement which would leave the 
oflScial half of the government without tbe criticism and suggestions of 
their non-official colleagues. 
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Summary of the argu- 
■ ments. 


33. "We are now in a position to snm up tlie conclusions wliicli we 
propose to apply to tLe detailed proposals of 
the Report and to the criticism whicli they 
have encountered. We started witli tlie postu- 
late that a share in the work of government was to he given 
to non-officials who are the chosen representatives of the people. But 
the electorate cannot at the outset he expected to know how to hold its 
representatives to account, and therefore the power of ministers, because 
it will not really he derived from the people, cannot at the outset he 
complete. They must he J^menahle to control; in a word the whole 
problem is to reconcile their control with education through, actual 
practice^ in. the art of government. We concluded that a partition of 
powers is inevii^hle, although the process is attended flby obvious draw- 
backe. We rejected the idea of such horimutal divisicn of powers as 
would yield a tauly unified executive. We rejected also the pwosi-unified 
government proposed by the five Heads of provinces because it would 
not lead us where we wish to go. We were thus led directly to the ver- 
tical method of division which yields a dual government. We found on 
examination that pure dualism would he burdensome by reason of divided 
councils and the results of inexperience- What we seek, therefore, is 
such modifications of dualism as will introduce the necessary elasticity 
and get rid of its worst inconveniences without confusing or disguising 
the responsibilities of the two parts of the government. Rrom this 
standpoint we now address ourselves to an examination of the details of 
the Report. 


The provincial governm&nis. 

34. We reserve for further consideration in connexion with the 

« . j report of Lord Southhorough^s committee the 

-?”af1o'ti*resorvadi!*'^*^ difficult questions raised in paras. 212 and 

213 of the Report as to the demarcation of the 
sphere of provincial business, whether in its legislative or administrative 
aspect. Our next despatch will discuss the principles and details of such 
demarcation, hut it appears to us impossible to consider these till 
we have settled the structure and working of the provincial executives, 
and with this question we now deal. 

35. The Report proposes to set up a sihgle type of government for 
Appointment of Cover* common' application to the three presidencies 

of Madras, Bombay and Bengal, the three 
lieutenant-governorships of the Ijnited Provinces, Punjab and Bihar 
and Orissa and the two chief eommissionerships of ^ the Central 
VroT27i8ss. Assam and <72 account oi its peculiar mronmsiances, 

was left over for further consideration. The Lieutenant-Grovernor 
has informed us that he expects to he in a position to lay pro- 
posals before us shortly. We are doubtful about the application of 
the proposals in the Report to Assam, which exclusive of the hill tracts 
inhabited by primitive peoples seems to us too small an area to cai'ry so 
large a superstructure. "We are examining separately the question of 
the arrangements to he made for it. The Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces has also' urged that there should be a preliminary 
period of training before the scheme of the Report is brought into oper- 
ation in that province. We consider, however, that there are no 
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reasons for discriminating Letween tlie Central Provinces and the other 
major pravinces in this respect. We therefore accept the proposition 
that in all the provinces except Burma and Assam the Head of the pro- 
vince should be Jcnown as Govenior. The Bepor-t says (para. 218} “ this 
common designation would not imply any equality of emoluments or 
status, both of which would continue to be regulated by the existing 
distinctions which seem to us generally suitable/’ As regards the 
appointment of Governors, however, it is clear from another passage 
(para. 161) that, although there is no idea of excluding the members of 
a permanent service from appointment to governorships, the intention 
is to assimilate the method of appointment of all heads of piovinces to 
that of the presidency Governors, In any case it follows from the 
alieraiion of the title of the heads of pinvinces other than presidencies 
that the provisions of section 54 (2) of the existing Act which require 
the incumbent of what is now a lieutenant-governorship to have served 
the Orown for at least ten years in India will become obsolete. We 
luiderstand that no immediate change is intended in the existing practice 
by which the chaige of the five provinces in question has always been 
held by men with long ohScial experience in India ; and we thin k t hat 
at all events for some years to come no such change is possible, WhBe 
some of us would prefer to see the present statutory prescription 
retained, the majority of us agree to its abandonment on the under- 
standing which Ave have just stated. We take this opportunity to n^e 
that all the three presidency Govemments have called attention to the 
heavy personal burdens which the new order of things will impose upon 
the Governor ; and we lay stress upon the^ need for securing for such 
offices alike the best talent which the services can furnish, and in the 
ease of appointments from outside the services men of the highest 
qualities and ripest experience. 


36. In respect of the status and pay of Governors two local Govern- 
ments have urged that no distinction should 
Their psifi and status, ^g^ceforth be mode. On financial grounds 

alone we must resist this suggestion. The new changes in the govern- 
ment will in any case lay heavy burdens on the ta^ayer and there rs 
no need to swell them by increasing the pay of heads of provinces who 
are already well paid. Moreover li eqnahty of pay 
once admitted, it would be difficult to resist subsequent demands foi 
increased display ond ceremonial and sumptuaiy ^ 

same time if is evidently well to take this opportu i y ™i*^bers 

pay of the two Chief Commissioners above the level of that of s 

ofyesidency councils. Accordingly we recommend that W 

of the Governors of the three presidencies 
figure of Bs. 10,000 and that of the Governors of ^e 
&e Pimiab and Bihar and Orissa at its present level of Bs* tne 

oav of the Governor of the Central Fronnces should he ramed from 
Bs^ 5 1661 to Bs. 6,000 and that of the Governor of Assam {^assurnmg 
for the moment that the head of that province is so <ie«gnated) from 
Bs 4 SOO to Es 5 600 The furthei’ suggestion has heen made ^at a\l 
fe/ioriho-dd W the right «* SrreeBOjding direet «th fte 
State on nratters iifregard to which «ie p^ideeioy &Yer. 
nore that troditiona! privilege. We sec ao immediate necessity 

this. 
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upon liis administration Tyill recognise that he must make ■way for a 
more acceptable successor. That being so, we think that ministers must 
be assumed from the outset to be amenable to the legislature. It 
follo'ws that they "ivould not be appointed for the life-time of the legisla- 
tive council but at pleasure; they -would (in the absence of definite 
reasons to the contrary) be removeable by an adverse vote of the legisla- 
tive council ; and, following the accepted practice else-where, the 
Governor would have power to dismiss them if he felt that the situation 
required such a course. 


41. ^Vhile the members of the executive council would be appointed 
^ j us now bv His Maiestv by warrant under the 
Hoyal Sign Manual, ministers, being the 
advisers of the Governor, would necessarily be appointed by th.e 
Governor. The question of their pay presents some difficul-ty. There 
is no real reason to prescribe for minis'fcers the scale of salaries fixed for 
members of council- We feel, however, -that if we were to ask you to 
fix beforehand for ministers a lower rate of pay than tha-h sanctioned 
for councillorships, such a treatment of the situation, however well 


justified by practical considerations, would be misconstrued in India. 
We see, therefore, no alternative hut to suggest that the n-umber of 
ministers and tbeir pay should be fixed bj*^ the Governor, after con- 
sultation with the prospective minister or ministers when they first 
take office, and placed upon the transferred estimates. We have no 
doubt that the Governor will give due regard to the considerations of 
the burden of work, the expenses of the position and so forth, which 
have always been accepted as relevant to the determination of the 
salaries to be attached to official posts. We do not suggest that the 
first ministers should offer themselves for re-election on taking office. 
Indeed, we question the expediency of perpetuating in India this feature 
of parliamentary tradition at all, and we would pro-vide that ministers’ 
posts should not be treated as such an office of profit under the Crown 
as disqualifies a member of the legislature from retaining his seat. 
There is one point to notice- In so far as some of the nominated 
members of the legislature will sit as representatives of interests for 
which no constituency can be found, it may be argued that they should 
not be penalised by ineligibility for the office of minister. Moreover, 
as we show later, it will be necessary to provide for the contingency of 
no ministers being temporarily forthcoming from among elective 
members. Botb these reasons might be urged in favour of giving tbe 
Governor some discre-tionary power of appointing ministers from among 
the nominated non-official members. But Indian opinion attaches 
special importance to the representative character of ministers ; and it 
must be admitted that their appointment from, the nominated members 
might be open to abuse. We tbinlc therefore that the exclusion of -the 
nominated members from ministerial office must be accepted though 
Sir William Yincent would prefer to see the matter left open. He 
thinks that under the new proposals a minister, whether he is an elected 
or a nominated member, will be equally amenable to the legislative 
coimoil; and it may not infrequently happen, that a nominated member 
would be the best qualified person for appointment to the 
office. 
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42. Tou will have gathered from wliat we have already said that we 
accept the proposed division of the functions 
"SnlnJms!^*hre™ f proTincial govMent into reserved and 
somtnon elements. transierred subjects, we do not m the present 
despatch go into this question in further detail 
because we can only deal with it when we have considered the report of 
Lord Southhorqugh’a committee. We will merely assume, therefore, 
that such division has been made. We shall attempt later to present 
yon with as faithful a picture as we can of the way in which we con- 
ceive that the new system will work. We shall examine how the 
Governor in Council will administer the reserved subjects and the 
Governor and ministers the transferred subjects : and also how the two 
portions of the government will work together. As we do so, we shall 
take up the various ohjeetions levelled against details of the scheme by 
its critics, and shall show what can be said in reply to them, or shall 
propose changes where they seem to us necessary. But in order to 
rnake our sketch intelligible, we must first deal with three of the funo- 
tions or instruments of government which both halves of the executive 
must have in common. We refer to (1) the seiwices which carry out 
the orders of the executive, ^2) the provision of financial supply, and 
(3) the machinery for equipping the executive with whatever new legal 
powers it needs. To this extent we shall depart somewhat from Sie 
sequence adopted in the Report. 

* 

The public services- 

43- If we deal at some length with the question of the sei'vices we 

feel sure that no ungenerous construction will 

be placed upon the prominence which we give 
them. There is here no question of opposing vested interests to the 
cause of constitutional change. There is the very serious question of 
conserving for India, during a difficult period of transition, the only 
agency likely to be available for affording the necessary help and 
guidance. We owe it not to Parliament alone, but to the people of 
India and the services as well, to explain as particularly as we can the 
steps by which we intend that the great change in their position will 
be carried out. The description of the Indian Civil Service given in 
paragraph 126 of the Report is to a greater or lesser extent true of most 
of the public services. Most of them have assisted to shape policy as 
well as to execute it. The development of responsible government in 
India cannot hut have the effect of relegating them gradually to the 
position of executants or advisers. There is no avoiding this fact and 
no wisdom in shrinking from its consequences- We put out of account 
for the moment the necessity for improving pay and pensions, which in 
our opinion is clearly established opart from any qu^tion of change in 
duties or status. But the new role of the permanent official will not 
make an Indian career so attractive to some Englishmen as it has been 
in the past, though others will be drawn to it by sympathy with the 
new ideal- We may hope that better acquaintance on the Indians’ part 
with the difficulties of administration may be recltoned on to indiice 
more sympathy with the attitude of the English official, and readier 
recognition of his best qualities in times of stress and emergency and 
of the. need for his assistance. But we cannot leave the matter on an 
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indeBuite footing; and accepting as vre do the cardinal necessitj’’ in ili& 
interests of India of conserving the services until such tiine as the coun-^ 
try can replace them hy some substitute aiiproxiinately as good, "we hav& 
carefullj’- examined the question of their disposition under the new 
scheme of things. 

44. The Eeport recognizes alihe that it would be unfair to untrained 
Need for iegislation. “ii«isters to require them to organize their own 

departinents a new (paragraph 259) and that 
His Majesty’s Government owe it to the services^ whom they have 
appointed or whose appointment they have ..authorised, to see that they 
are properly suppoited and protected (paragraph 325). "We heartily 
endorsed both propositions. In consdiei'in^ how they are to be translated 
into practice, we are led at onCe to certain preliminarj- considerations. 
Hitherto the regulation of the services has been to a great extent un- 
codified or codified only by executive orders. The duty of obedience by 
the subordinate officer and of protection by the superior officer was un- 
written law ; there was a homogeneity of interests and ti*aditions between 
those who laid down public policy and those who executed it, which had. 
the effect of leaving to a mutual understanding several matters that in 
other countries aie more foimally defined. The position will be altered 
now with the public seiwices coming in an increasing measure under 
ministers' control. It will be only fair both to ministers and to public ser- 
vants that they should both be helped by a cleor regulation of their 
formal relations to each other. Moreover there ought not to be one 
law for public servants worhing under ministers, and another for those 
who remain under the official part of the goveriunent. So far as jnay 
be, a public servant should find himself under a similar regime in what- 
ever branch of the administration he may seiwe. So also the claims of 
ministers upon the service and their duties towards it should be closely • 
comparable with those of the official members of the government. The- 
whole machinery ought to be aivanged so that the transfer of a depart- 
ment from one part of the government to the other should cause the 
least possible dislocation or change in the conditions of their service 
among the permanent officials employed in the department- We con- 
sider therefore that no time should be lost in inducing to statutoiy form, 
the main rights and duties of the services in India, in so far as they 
are not already prescribed by law or rule. As the basis of the necessary 
law and rules Ve commend to your consideration the propositions which 
follow. 

45. It would prolong this despatch uudulv if we were to set forth 

The All-lndia services. length the considerations upon which our 

proposals .are based; but for our present purpose 
of depicting the new institutions in worhing it is necessary at 
least to outline the airangements which we recommend for the 
future regulation of the services, premising these with the remark that 
we have not yet received the lochl Governments’ opinions upon 
them. In the first place we propose that the services should be divided 
into three classes, — all-Indi.a, provincial and .subordinate. The designa- 
tion of each of these will be a sufficient indication for present purposes 
of their composition; nor need we now pursue the subsidiary questions 
arising in connexion with such classification. Our idea is that the all- 
India services should be maintained as a model to the rest; and with the 
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object of impressing the seal of the existing system both on the Indian 
as Trell as the European elements in them, -vre consider that recruitment 
•whether in England or in India, should be according to the methods laid 
do'vm hy the Secretary of State, and that all persons recruited should he 
appointed by that authonty. Eor similar reasons we advise that the 
Secretary of State should entirely con'trol the pay of such services and 
sanction all neiv appointments to them that are not temporary. As 
regai'ds a]Iowances,_we thinl< that the Secretary of State shoxdd be invited 
to lay down certain guiding principles which the local Grovemments, 
subject only to the control of the audit officers, should he left to- 
administer. We suggest that the regulations for leave and foreign 
service should be treated in a similar manner. Pensions are for the most 
part paid in England and are included in the Government of India 
budget ; but we bear in mind the possibility that the Indian legislature- 
may acquire more control over the Indian budget, or that with a vieiv 
to a more equable distribution of provincial burdens the pensions earned 
in a province may be made a pruvincial cbarg’e. A change in either 
respect would certainly affect confidence; and there is therefore in our 
opinion a strong case for securing the pensions of the services beyond the 
possibilitj" of alteration by any authority 'in India. We think that the 
age of superannuation ana the scale and conditions of pension for all- 
India services should be fixed, if not in the schedules, at least hy statntoiy 
orders of the Secretary of State made under the new Government of India 
Act. » 


46. These appear to he all the matters connected with the all-India 

services for which it is possible to make provision 
mle. lu all caseg wher*e we have spokon 
un<l.r Oovemmeut, the OTtiority will he 

that of the. Governor in Gouncif rn the case of reserved departments, 
and that of the Governor acting with ministers in the case of transferred 
services- There remain, ‘however, to he considered the every-day matters 
of administration for which no rules can provide and for which some- 
provision is yet needed. We recognise that service xurder the new scheme 
cannot be equally congenial to all officers- We have considered whether 
officers in a transferred department should be given an option of ’being 
transferred with their department or leaving it ; but it seems to us in- 
advisable to make any general ofiei* of a proportionate peiision to men who 
are trairsfexTed, and of course still less to the men in the reserved depart- 
ments. We quite recognise that in extreme cases, in so far as present in- 
cumbents are concerned, sucb steps may eventually be necessary : but 'to 
give any fonnal option of serving or declinrirg to serve under rninisters ut 
the outset seems to us unwise. We prefer to abide by the ordinary rules 
that a public servant is required to fulfil any duty legally imposed upon 
him. 

47. We have, however, as practical men to face the possrhle 

- difficulties that may arise and to consider how 

Possible difficulties. mitigated, and if they pass beyond 

mitigation, how they can settled.- We are not dealing with inra- 
ginarj' problems ; the press and the platform have given us warnings of 
antagonism to the public services, and whetber this definitely declar&s 
itself or not, the new situation will he a delicate one. Ministers will be 
taking over departments staffed by public servants, European and Indian 
alike, with no personal experience of popular goveiairnent, who may tend. 
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to bo impationt of new metliods and unappreciatiye of cban^es in policy. 
Ministers nxay be apprebensive of obstruction and intolerant of tbe rigidity 
of official metbods. We recognise tbat it is possible tbat, in tbe exercise 
of tbeir responsibility and from tbe best of motives, ministers may adopt 
a policy wbicb the service feels that it cannot consistently with it® 
conscimce and self-respect eaiTy out. This is perhaps more likely to 
occur in the technical services where professional feelings may be aroused 
by methods which professional linowledge condenms. Ministers again 
may naturally prefer their own agents and be disposed to treat lightly 
vested claims to important or desirable appointments. Officers who 
personally render themselves unpopnlar will be treated with less consi- 
deration than they sometimes receive now. Disciplinary cases will 
present a difficxilty, and a minister’s handling of them will be more 
closely scrutinised than if the decision lay with an official government. 
In short, ministers and public servants will take ' time to shake 
down into each other’s ways ; it would be foolish to imagne 
otherwise. 

48* No rules can afford immunity in all such matters, and we think 
that the task of making the new arrangements a 
success must fall on the Governor, We advise 
that this duty should be definitely and formally 
laid upon bim by his instrument of instrrictions ; and that a declaration 
to this effect should be made when the reforms are presented to 
Parliament, so that his role as protector of the public service shall (be 
realized from the outset both by ministers and the services. We think 
that the permanent heads of departments and the secretaries should have 
access to the Governor, who will thus have every opportunity of watching 
the situation; and it will be for him, by infiuence and persnation and 
finally by the tactfnl exercise of authority, to resist any proposals that 
aim at or tend towards the disintegration of the services. Bnt in the 
last resort in case the Governor’s intervention fails, it is necessary to 
provide a final safeguard. An officer finding his position unendurable 
should be entitled to apply to the Government of India for a pro- 
portionate pension. He would not prefer an appeal against the 
minister’s orders on any matter of administration or any question the 
posting, promotion, or the like; but he would address the Government 
of India through the Governor in Council and would state his case and 
ask to be relieved from further service, and if the Government of India 
thought he had substantial grounds for complaint they would grant his 
request. An appeal woiild lie to the Secretary of State. But in the 
case of disciplinary orders passed by ministers which affect an officer’s 
emoluments or pension, we see no option but to allow a direct appeal to 
the Government of India and to the Secretary of State. No officer of 
an all-India service should be dismissed without the orders of the 
Secretary of State. In the event of the ministers’ orders being reversed 
a difficult position would no doubt ensue, and in this ease also the only 
ultimate solution might be to grant retirement on proportionate pension. 
W^e recognise the drawbacks of this procedure. Whatever care be taken 
to avoid the appearance of judging ministers it is unlikely that officers 
with a grievance will keep silence ; and once the practice is established 
applications for retirement may become numerous. But we have to fiud 
a middle way which will give ministers reasonable liberty of action and 
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give 0111 public servants in tlie last resort full protection; and no better 
means of doing so presents itself, 

49. It two respects therefore we think that the proposals of the Eeport 
Modifications in the cannot he literally translated into practice. In 

Report. paras. 240 and 326 the protection of the 

services is made the duty of the Grovemor in Council. This arrange- 
ment wouldj we fear, defeat ^he object in view. The work of Sie 
public services in all branches is so intimately connected with the 
administration that it cannot formally be made a reserved subject: 
while, short of treating the services are reserved, to bring the official half 
of the Grovemment into action for the purposes of protecting them 
would inevitably lead to friction between the two parts of govern- 
ment. Again in paragraphs 166 and 269 of the report expressions occur 
which will be read as promising detailed support and protection to a 
public servant in the discharge of his duties. In our judgment this 
involves too frequent opportunities of inteiwention. to he a workable 
arrangement, or to be consistent with the due exercise of his responsibi- 
lities by a minister. We think that all that can he wisely guaranteed 
is in the last resort a right of retirement on fair terms, a generous right 
of appeal in clearly de&ied circumstances, and the steady exercise by a 
vigilant Governor of his suasion and authority in the direction of fair 
treatment, harmonious working and good feeling. 

50. We will now briefly summarise our intentions as regards the 

all-India services. The basic idea as that the 
structure of the public ser^ce. its duties and 
the general conditions of its employment 
should remain as far as possible untouched by political changes, 
at all events until the advent of the first statutory commission, Wnen 
a minister is placed in charge of a transferred department ' he 
will take it over as a going concern with its staff intact. The 
question of the recruitoent of Indians for the services is 
an entirely separate matter and -will he regulated in accordance with 
the general policy prescribed by the Secretary of State. The actnal 
recruits, whether European or Indian, and in whatsoever proportion, 
will come into a service regulated on uniform lines and as little 
concerned with political controversy as possible. As in the past, rules 
of conduct will be maintained for all public servants, however employed 
under the standing orders of the Secretary of State. The services 
will be required to show the same diligence and fidelity to ministers 
as to the official part of the local Government, The general conditions 
of their service will continue to be ordered by the service regulations 
(or by any special contact of reeruitment), no difference being made 
wherever they are employed. And they will he amenable to the minister’s 
orders and discipline just as they will be in a reserved department to 
the orders and discipline of the Governor in Council, On the other 
hand, while ministers will he supported in requiring their staff to carry 
■out their policy, their employes will he protected, as now, against 
arbitraiy or unjust treatment. To this end they will he given reason- 
able access to the authority by which they were recruited, and they may 
not be dismissed, without at least the order of that authority — a rule 
universally accepted at present. But the power of intervention between 
them and the public servants imder their control will be kept down 
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"to the minimum, and the rig-lit of appeal from ininisters Tvill he as 
little in evidence as possible. Appeals should lie only where emoluments 
or pensions are affected ; (but wliere they do lie they should lie up to the 
Secretary of State- 

51, It will frequently occur that a public servant will have duties 
Uflicers serving with both a reserved and a tiunsferred depart- 

both parts of Gov- ment; the district officer may be the most 

ernment. prominent instance of the kind. It will make 

for simplicity, and avoid improper conflict of jurisdiction if for 
purposes of posting, promotion and discipline such officers are 
kept entirely under the control of that part of the Government which 
is concerned with the budget head from which their paj' is met. , It may 
have to be arranged that niinisiers will contribute to the emoluments 
■of officers partly employed under them in a ratio to be fixed by the 
Goyemor fand ultimately by rule), and similarly to tbeir pensions on 
retirement. On the side of their work which concerns the transferred 
departments, such officers will be expected to take and cany out the 
directions of minsters exactly as if they were whole-time officers in 
those departments. But it is clear that they cannot be suSbjected to 
tbe discipline of two different authorities ; and if either part of the 
Government is dissatisfied with the execution of its orders we see no 
other course than for it to represent the matter to the Governor. It 
will be one of the most important duties of the Governor to deal with a 
delicate situation of this kind. 

52, The pi'ovincial service mar be treated more briefly. We reeog- 

_ . , , . nise that n time must come, and mav come soon, 

Provin^^_^services ; or- ministers will wish to take the provin- 

cial service of their departments entirely into 

their own hands, and to regulate their recruitment, pay, pension, and 
the like; bixt we think that they should not do so until they have put 
these matters on a legal basis by legislation. It seems to us that 
such legislation may reasonably be required to secui’e selection over 
tbe widest possible field on a basis of merits and qualifications, and 
to minimise the risks of nepotism; to ensure efficient training for the 
higher duties; to guarantee discipline and integrity; and to provide 
adequate pay, security of tenure and satisfactory conditions as regards 
pension, promotion and leave- But pending the passage of siich 
legislation, we are of opinion that the determination of the conditions 
of the provincial service, even in transferred departments, must be 
left in tbe hands of the Governor in Council. The case in fact is one 
in which the principle of defining responsibility inxist give way to 
the superior principle of securing the interest of the public. The 
existing rules of reci’iiitment should therefore be maintained iinless 
altered by the Governor in Council. The aim should be steadily to 
eliminate the element of patronage and to establish a system of ap- 
pointments by examination before or after selection, or, where ap- 
pointments are made direct, to set ujj some exterior authority for the 
purpose of advising. Appointments in transfeiTed depai*tments 
should be made in accordance witb the rules so established, by the 
Govei'nor after consultation with ministers. In res])ect of pay 
we think that, as a check upon any tendency to overload the services 
at the top, the Govei'nment of India should retain some control over 
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■tie emolumenta oi tie iigiest posts in the service, and for this reason 
we suggest that our sanction should still be required to any now ap- 
pointmenfe on pay exceeding Es. 1,000 or to tie raising of tie pay of 
any appointment abo’ve tiat limit. As I’egards service leoigauizations 
■we have already recommended to you tiat local Governments should 
he given fi’eedom of action up to a pecuniary limit of five laldis of 
rupees, a figure sufficiently high to provide for all reasonable reorga- 
nizations, of tie most costly provincial services. Tie questions of al- 
lo'vrances, foreign service and leave can, we think, be disposed of on 
tie same lines as ■we have suggested for tie India seiwices. As regards 
pensions we think it necessary, before tie i*eformed constitution takes 
effect, to set ministers an example by legislating ourselves in fie 
Indian legislature to secure the pensionary rights of all the provincial 
services. 


53. It seems to us tiat matters of administration and discipline 
can only be ti-eated on tie same general lines 
Frovi^iaj services, ad- jjg India sendees. Tie minister must 

direct the administration of transferred sub- 
jects including such matters as postings and promotions. The 
Goi'emor must be instructed to eneoni'age him to promote the well- 
being and content of the service, 'Officers cannot be given any option 
as to transfer, but officers at present in the service finding their posi- 
tion intolerable should be able to ask for n proportionate pension. 
Such applications should go to the Governor and an appeal should 
lie from iia decision to the Government of India. Only in discipli- 
nary cases affecting emoluments or pensions should there be a regulai 
appeal, and it should lie to the Govermuent of India and from them 
to tie Secretary of State. 


54, Tie till'd division would embrace the minor executive post®, 

a bulk of the ministerial establishments, tie 
Subordinate services, menial service and the like. In respect of these 

we feel our obligation to see that the rights and 
privileges of present incumbents are maintained and in particular that 
their pensions and provident funds are secured. It may be possible to 
attain this object by directions to tie Governor in Council or by instruc- 
tions to tie Governor ; but we pixipose to consider further tie question of 
making provision for their pensions and provident funds in tie legisla- 
tion which as already explained we desire to luiderlake in tie Indian 
Legislative Council, 

55. In most of tie Dominions where responsible government has 

been established, tie need has been, felt of pro- 
Publie^^erw^« Com- tecting the public service from political influences 

by the establishment of some permanent office 
peculiarly charged with tie regulation of service matters. We are 
not prepared at present to develop the case fully for the establishment 
in India of a public service commission : but we feel that the prospect 
that tie seiwices may come more and more under ministerial control does 
afford strong grounds for instituling such a body. Accordingly we 
Clink tiat provision should be made for its institution in tie new 
Bill. Tie Commission should be appointed by the Secretary of State, 
and its powers and duties regulated by statutoi'j" rules to be framed 



by tbe same authority; -we shall inalce detailed suggestions upon the 
matter in om* despatch on the Bill. 


Provincial finance. 

6G. The second great function of government which will be 


Vital importanoo of 
finanoiat systtm. 


common to both halves of the dual executive 
is finance. Apart from its importance as the 


fuel of the whole administrative machine, the 
finance of a country is a symptom and a gauge of the quality 
of its government. We have thus felt that no part of the 
scheme of reforms demands from us a closer or more anxious study 
than the financial arrangements with which the new system of ad- 
ministration will have to start. We are all the more impressed with 
the necessity for a wise decision hy the fact that it is the financial 
side of their work for which the representatives of the people will 
find that their former political experience has done least to equip them. 
If there were no other reasons, it would in tlieir interests be impera- 
tive that we should seek and establish a basis of thoroughly sound 
financial working. Simplicity and the directest possible relations 
between methods and results are of the essence of good finance; and 
the elimination of every avoidable point of conflict or friction between 
the varions financial authorities is demanded by the welfare of the 
taxpayer. If the arrangements are ambiguous, or if they provide op- 
portunity for needless friction, the new regime will start lundet a 
handicap which will seriously prejudice its future development. We 
have received comparatively little intelligent criticism on this part of 
the scheme, which makes it all the more incumbent on us to he sure 
of our ground. We shall thus have thus to allot to an examination: 
of the financial proposals in the Report a space in this despatch which 
may appear disproporiionately large. It will be' convenient to take 
tbe whole of these proposals together, even though this involves some 
repetition of other passages in the despatch. The scheme will he found 
in paras. 200 — ^211 of the Report, where a system of financial devolu- 
tion is oiiilined, and in paras. 255 — 257 where the hndget procedure 
of the future provincial government is briefly indicated. As we pro- 
ceed, it will become apparent that the picture requires some filling in, 
and in that process we have found some parts of the original sketch, 
which call for modification. 


57. Given the duaiistic stmcture of the provincial government, 
and the policy of pr eparing a field in which 
Three pnn- responsibility to the people can he steadily sub- 

stituted for official control, we conceive tbat our 
financial dispositions must be based on three leading principles. 

First, the present external control over provincial finance must he 
withdrawn in the largest possible measure. 

The genesis and extent of this controtl have been described in 
paras. 104 — 113 of the Report, It has been shown that it originated 
in good and valid causes which are now passing away. The '"central 
Government had to rely largely upon the provinces for collecting the- 
revenue it required. It had to supervise closely the expenditure of 
the provinces in order that the margin of provincial resources available- 
ior its own needs should not be unduly diminished. It was banker^ 
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ior the provincial funds, and could not, without embarrassment, allow 
ihem to be drawn upon too 11 * 6817 . Finally, it maintained as its ideal 
the duty of brmging to bear upon the outlay of the provinces that 
scrutiny which in otiier countries is usually applied thi'ough parliamen- 
tary in^tutions. The Secretaiy of State and the Government of 
India, in other words, endeavoured to be the financial conscience of 
-the administration, and to see that proposals for provincial expenditure 
were thoroughly examined from the point of view of .economy, of 
financial propriety, and of the interests of the taxpayer. It is clear 
that we must now gradually withdraw from this last position, and 
thereby a:fford room for the people’s representatives to learn the duties 
which financial administration entails. Along vrith this, howevei, we 
must continue to obtain at least a part of our resources fi’om and 
through the provincial governments; but we must alter the existing 
arrangements in the direction of much greater simplicity, and ask the 
provinces to make straightforward payments for the services rendered to 
them by the central Govemment. 

Second, within the province, each half of the government should 
have a defined power of raising the revenue to provide for the 
expendiiui’e which it considers necessary. 

It should Imow exactly what are its own resources, and should have 
the duty of developing them and the right to expand them. Here 
again simplicity is of the essence of the pi'oposition ; confusion or 
■counterclaims are unthinkable. “ If the popular principle," says para. 
109 of the Eeport, " is to have fair play at all in provincial 
gorex*nments, it is imperative that some means he found of securing 
to the provinces entirely separate revenue resources.” We regard this 
fitatement as equally applicable, without challenge or qualification, 
to tie position of mmisteru in Sanacing tioir trunsfeined subjects. 
To our minds it is imperative that they also, and for precisely the 
same reason, should be secured in the possession of separate revenue 
I'esourees, 

Third, during the period of training and advance in political ex-* 
perience, the people must be protected from imja&fcifiable finan- 
cial burdens. 

It will be seen that we adopt here principles which are closely 
analogous to those on which we base administrative delegation; for, 
in truth, the two lines of advance are inseparable. In the following 
paragi’aphs an attempt will be made to set out the whole govemmentai 
mechanism of finance in the form which appears to us to be best adapted 
to the ends which these principles require it to serve. 

Relaisation of external control. 

58. The axiom underlying this first part of the subject will be found 
. . . in para. 1S9 of the Repoit, which announces the 

Resulting position. intention of “ giving the provinces the 

largest measure of financial independence of tEe Government of 
India which is compatible with the due discharge by the latt^ 
-of its own responsibilities”. The Report aims at^ securing this 
measure of independence by various methods. The chief of these are 
<a) radical changes in the system by which provinces give up 
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certain eliares in tlieir revenues to tlie central authority, and (&) a 
relaxation of the orders under "which proposals for provincial expendi- 
ture have to he submitted to the Secre'tai’y of State for his approval 
or otherwise. Under the first head it is proposed to abandon the ar- 
rangements by -which a province is given just enough of its o-wn 
revenues to cover its normal charges, while the cen"tral authori"ty 
becomes, so to speak, the residuary legatee of whatever the provinces 
collect. In place of these arrangements or “ settlements, ’’ the central 
services— the Army, Diplomacy' and the like — ^will, in future, have 
adequate resources secured for them, partly from the yield of the 
ceutral revenues — Customs, Salt, Railways, etc. — and partly hy defined 
contributions from the provinces; "u'hile the provincial governments 
will keep whatever they collect wi"thin their o"wu provincial fi,eld, 
subject only to the payment of these contribntions. Under the second 
head, the Report proposes largely to delegate the Secretary of State's 
financial powers (for the Government of India exercise veiy little 
separate or intermediate control) hy altering the present financial codes 
and standing orders. These principles of action have met with general 
approval in India, and we are in full accord with them. We m"ust, 
however, make it perfectly clear that, under these new arrangements, 
orxr own responsibility will be appreciably narrowed. We recognise 
that, helped by tbe audit, we shall still have a general responsibility' 
for financial propriety and the avoidance of wasteful or extravagant 
expenditure. We also recognise that we are answerable for it that a 
province does not become insolvent or unpunctual in paying its debts. 
These duties rest upon us so long as we are responsible to Parliament 
for the good administration of India. We conceive, however, that, 
with the grant of this new financial liberty to the provinces, we shall 
no longer he required to watch their financial proceedings in detail, 
or to eiuorce from day to day measures which may seem to us necessary 
to correct financial error. Our intervention in future will take the 
form mainly of advice and caution; though we cannot ignore the ulti- 
mate call that may he made upon ns in extremities to issue 
definite orders which a province must obey if it wishes to retain its 
constitution. 

59. The relaxation of the orders which require our scrutiny and 
_ , . . your approval to proposals for provincial ex- 

Provincial expenditure, jg ^ wholly technical matter, which 

it would be difScult to cover in tbe compass of this despatch. It 
is also, so to say, a domestic matter, which, we presume, you will 
he able to effect by rules or orders under tbe Act. We have 
indeed already made suggestions regarding the broad lines of procedure. 
These we briefly enumerate below, not by way of anticipating your 
concurrence but merely in order to give completeness to onr picture of tbe 
future. 

(a) Expenditwe on the jmhlic services. — Our suggestion is that, 
with the omission of appointments made hy you under direct 
agreements, the post in the public services of India should 
he classified in the manner described in para. 45 above. 
In I’egai'd to the all-India division, we advise that you 
should retain virtually your existing power over the sti-ength 
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and tlie pay of tlie services comprised in it, wliile abrogating 
them in regard to tlie otber divisions. In all snbsidiary 
matters, sncn as temporary appointments, foreign service, 

, alloivances of all sorts, leave rules, age of retirement and tlie 
like, we propose tliat you sliould lay dow broad funda- 
mental regulations, and leave all details to be administered 
liere in accord witb tliose regulations and under scrutiny of 
tliG audit- As to pensions, we strongly recommend that tlie 
scales and general conditions sbould be incorporated in rules 
wliitli you will frame under tlie new Act. 

(h) B.vpertditure 07 i the staff of ‘pxihlic offices. — ^Here our suggestion 
is that ail minor restrictions on tlie powers of a provincial 
government should be removed, subject only to yonr ap- 
proval being necessaiy in cases where the outlay exceeds a 
high and definite pecnniary limit or, in the alternative, 
where certain fundamental principles of administration are 
involved. This particular question is being examined in more 
detail. 

(c) Ewpenditure on public works. — ^Here also we shall have to 

suggest a high monetary limit up to which works may he 
undertaken by a provincial government without reference to- 
you. 

(d) Amenities of high officials. — ^In regard to these we do not 

suggest any relaxation of your present conti’ol. 

(e) Expenditure of an unusual naturct or devoted to objects outside 

■ the ordinary work of administration. — In place of this 
criterion we propose that you should lay down canons of 
propriety and leave them to he enforced in India under the 
surveiliance of the audit. 

{'/) Auddt. — The above proposals are contingent on fhe existence of 
a poAverful and independent central audit, ivhich will bring 
financial iri'egularity and misdemeanour prominently before 
the executive and the legislative. In order to define the 
scope and methods of audit, and its relations with the Gov- 
ernment, it will he necessary for us to enter into much detail, 
which, Ave think, can most suitably take the form of an 
Indian Audit and Exchequer Act, and rules thereunder. A 
draft is now under preparation and will, we hope, he shortly 
submitted to you. 

"W'Uen decisions are reached upon the foregoing proposals, it will 
tlien he our duty to reAuew the whole of our codes and bring them into 
accord with the principles accepted by you. It is our expectation that, 
apart from a digest of the financial powers which you will retain, the 
rules for the control of public expenditure within the provincial field will 
ultimately be exclusively contained in separate codifications for eacli 
province, built up and amended as required by the provincial authorities. 
One word of caution is necessary in regard to these proposals ; they have 
been framed by us with a vieAv to reserved subjects, and it^ may be 
possible that some fuither relaxation of control may be required in regard 
to transferred subjects as a result of the report by Lord Southborougb’s 
committee. 
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60. "We return non' to the first method which is recommended in the 

. Eeport for incretisiug the responsibility' of the 

Proyinojal revenues, pfoviuces for their own finances : — ^the abroga- 
tion, to wit, of the complicated division of revenues w’hich is now ju 
force, and the establishment of a clear line of demarcation between 
central and provincial resources. While, as we have said, we fully accept 
this principle, we are engaged on an analysis, at more leisure than w'as 
possible last year, of the figures used in the Eeport (para. 200) to 
exemplify the method of the futui'e. We propose, by a careful study of 
our total expenditure, including that part of it which is incurred by you 
in England, to determine the true all-India deficit which in normal 
years the provinces will have to make good by contributions. At the 
outset, we should allocate these contributions on the basis taken in the 
Eeport, namely, an all-round ratio of the gross provincial surplus. 
They would then, subject to the re-adjustments mter se which we con- 
template in the next paragraph, become a fixed charge upon the 
provincial revenues. One local government has put forward the claim 
that the pi'ovincial contributions, once fixed, should never be raised. 
We certainly do not anticipate any further levy from the provinces 
under normal conditions ; but we must definitely reserve the right, in the 
event of war or similar grave emergency, to ask special help from pro- 
vincial revenues. This would ordinarily be done on such terms as they 
may agree upon for the repayment of the temporaiy accommodation. As 
we "foresee the position, however, the reverse process will be the more 
fi’equent. As the revenues of the central exchequer develop with the 
growth of industries and railway communications, it will probably be in 
our power to make a reduction in the provincial contributions. This 
will generally take the form of rateable remissions unless we wish to 
emploT the grants for the pm'poses of the next paragraph. This must 
not 0 ^ course be taken as limiting in any way onr discretion to remit 
central taxation when we find our revenues becoming in permanent and 
substantial excess of our requirements. 

61. We have explained above that we accept for the present a scale 

.of contributions rateable to the gross surplus .of 
omini tee^^on^^finanoial provinces, in the manner calculated, though 

not in exact conformity with the figures quoted, 
in para. 206 of the Eeport. No other device would leave each 
province with a surplus of its own, and consequently no other device 
is open to us. When we look at the result however, its equity is obvi- 
ously liable to attack, Erom Madras we shall be levying nearly five 
times as much as from Bombay; and from the United Provinces nearly 
five times as much as from Bengal; while the Punjab and Brmna will 
also be contributing far more than wealthier provinces. Hostile com- 
ment has already been evoked; and we have had natural and vehement 
protest from Madras and the United Provinces, which are most detri- 
mentally affected. It is no sufficient ^epl 3 ^ although it is true, to say 
tliat these figures merelv bring into prominence what has hitliei'to been 
disguised by the complicated financial arrangements of the past; and 
that they impose no fresh burdens. The mere disclosure of the true 
positioTi makes it impossible to perpetuate the inequality, and we shall 
be told with unanswerable force that the first duty of a responsible gov- 
ernment is to pay its own way. The difficulty of the position was 
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foreseen in tie Report and investigation ly tie first statutoiy commis- 
sion Tras promised. In view, lowever, of tie strengtl of feeling wlicl 
las been aroused, we feel obliged to advise an earlier treatment of tie 
question. We recomnmnd tlat the initial contributions slould be 
recognized as temporary and provisional, and that steps be taken aa 
soon as possible to &x a standard and equitable scale of contributions. 
We lave no wish to prejudge the issues, or to attempt to define wlat 
we mean by an equitable scale. It is quite conceivable tlat tie disparity 
of tie scale in tie Report is to some extent redressed by tie indirect 
payments wlicl tie hgltly-burdened provinces make to tie central 
exchequer tlrougl tie customs receipts and otherwise. In any case tie 
detemination of the paying capacitj- of a province or of the criteria by 
wlicl that capacity slonld be judged is far from easy. All tlat we can 
say with assurance at present is flat we cannot justify tie permanent 
retention of tie criterion proposed in tie Report, and that, after full 
enquirj’’, a standard scale slould be fixed, towards wlicl tie provinces 
will be required to wort by stages, as a condition of tie new arrange- 
ments. To some extent tie readjustment may be expedited by giving 
the more heavily bm’dened provinces tie exclusive advantage of any 
remissions of tie total pinvincial subsidy wlicl the central authority 
finds itself able to grant from time io time. Or it may be necessary to 
prescribe a sliding scale, by which the provinces now favoured will raise 
their I’elative contributions at fixed intervals, presumablj' with the help of 
fresh taxation. Tie whole question lowever requires skilled investiga- 
tion; and we propose that a Committee on Financial Relations be 
appointed, either by you or by us, to advise fully upon the subject, so 
that each province may know exactly how it stands before tie new 
regime starts. There are to our thinking tie strongest possible reasons 
for tie appointment of such a body to undertake this important duty 
and others of equal moment which will be discussed a few paragraphs 
later. 

62- Among other steps which the Report advises towards greater 
provincial independence is the grant to provin- 
Provinoiat taxation and ^ial Grovernments of enlarged powers of taxing 

and borrowing on their own responsibility- 
We accept, in accordance with virtually ail the opinions received, fie 
proposal that you should schedule by rule the .taxes for the imposition 
of which a province requires no special sanction. We suggest that in 
that category there may be placed succession duties; taxation of tie 
unearned increment on land; taxes on advertisements, amusements and 
specified luxuries ; and generally any supplement to revenues which are 
already prorineial sud as land cesses, higher court-fees, increased 
charges for registration and enhanced duties upon articles upon which tie 
excise is not regulated with reference to the tariff schedule. We should 
not include; however, any form of increment to the revenues of the cen- 
tral Government, any addition to the list of excisable articles, or any 
duty (except as suggested above) on imports into tie province. The 
schedule can be etxended from time to time, and we lave merely put 
forward the few suggestions which have so far occurred to us. If a 
province wishes to gO outside tic schedule, it must ohtain our prior 
sanction to the proposed legislation, and we presume that section 79 (3) 
of the Government of India Act will be altered accordingly. We do 
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uot iliink it necessary, as suggested in the report (para. 210) that we 
should see, before its introduction, a hill for the imposition of a tax 
which falls within the schedule. It is true that a local tax may encroach 
on the sphere of central taxation witliout technically infringing the 
schedule; but the existing law seems to provide s^ifficiently against 
such encroachment, and the veto conid reasonably be employed in ease 
of doubt. The limits which the Beport proposes upon the future libei’ty 
of raising loans by a provincial Gor’emment have our entire ooncnvi'ence. 
They have evoked some criticism, especially from local Governments 
who desire an unfettered power of borrowing for provincial purposes, 
while other critics demur to our scrutinising the pnr poses for which a 
loan is required. The demand for entire liberty to borrow we cannot 
possibly accept. The narrow Indian loan market, strained as it will 
he by the coming demand for development in all directions, will have 
to he carefully nursed by ns, and we cannot afford to be embaiTassed by 
unrestricted competition either from or among the provinces. On the 
second contention, all that we need say is that, in years when the de- 
mand for loans exceeds the offers, we must undertake some rough 
measuring of the relative merits of the proposed expenditure before we 
make the final allotment. So far as is possible, we should endeavour 
to refrain from questioning the discretion of a province; and it will 
probably be helpful to lay down certain general rules. For example, 
priority would inevitably be given to a loan required for famine purposes, 
or to finance what is technically known as the Provincial Loan Account. 
Ti might also with propriety be laid down that a province is not to 
borrow except for capital puiposes, i.e., for obtaining a pei-manent asset 
of a mateinal character. In the case of unproductive debt the establish- 
ment ni ainhing funds shonld also be preBCiibed. ^Some such rules would 
relieve us of much detailed scrutiny; while if they are infringed bj' a 
province which has been permitted to borrow in the open market, 
its action would be challenged in audit, and treated ns a failure to dis- 
charge its responsibility for maintaining solvency. 


63. In the past the central Government has retained a firm hold 
_ ...... over the balances of a province. For one reason, 

Provincia lia ances, hanker for the provinces and had 

to fake precautions against inconvenient withdrawals; for anothei 
reason, it had to be vigilant against expenditure which might break 
down the settlement of the province and leave it a claimant for help 
from the central revenues. There is in consequence a standing oi’der 
that the major provinces have each to maintain a certain minimum 
balance* There are rules controlling the operation by a province of its 
own balances. Furthermore a province may not budget for a deficit 
unless it satisfies us that the excess expenditure is non-recurring and 
abnormal. In all these matters change will be necessitated by the 
financial emancipation of the provinces. In the first place we think it 
is clear that each nrovinee ought to take over its provincial Loan 
Account from us. This Account, as you are aware, represents the fund 
fi‘om which a local Government advances agricultural loans, loans to 
indebted landholders, to municipalities and oHier local bodies, etc. The 
capital is ^Ji-ovided by us as it is required and refiinis to us as it is re- 
paid. The province pays us interest on the average capital outstanding 
in each year, recouping itself by liigber rates of intere.st which ore 
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supposed to compensate it for tiad debts. tTnder the new regime, wc 
consider that the provinces should provide theii' own ^ance for those 
transaetions. It would he convenient if the committee on financial re- 
lations which we have proposed in pain. 61 above, would esamine the 
state of the account in. each province, and deteraiine once for all the 
amount hy which each .local Grovernment should remain in our debt. 
Although the present provincial balances run to unusually higli figures, 
it is doubtful whether any local Goveinment would be able to liquidate 
the capital now owing to us, without weakening its capacity to carry 
on the lo.an account. Several of the provinces, however, ought to he 
able to repay some part of their liabilities, and the balance could be 
funded in a loan for wliich we should receive interest, and possibly also- 
sinking fund payments towards its ultimate extinction. We do not pur- 
sue the details further, as we tnist to receive assistance in developing 
them from the committee to which we have referred. In the second 
place we should have to regulate the provincial balances of the future, 
to safeguard the famine assignment proposed in para. 204 of the Eeport. 
With the scheme there outlined we are in complete accord, and we 
suggest that a few simple rules should be made for the earmarking or 
investment of the cumtuative assignments, as well as for the conditions 
under which expenditure against them should be peianissible. In the 
third place we propose to abrogate the existing rules about minimum 
balances and sanction for a deficit budget, and to leave local Govern- 
ments to their own responsibility in these matters. Lastly we should 
desire a regulation to the effect that a provincial Government must give 
us timely intimation of its intentions to make any drafft upon its 
balances during each financial 3 -ear. Apart from other obvious reasons 
for obtaining such information, it would provide us in case of war or 
similar crisis with the opportunity for inviting local Governments to co- 
operate (which in the last resort we must have power to require -them 
to do) in conserving the financial resources of India as a whole. We 
should thus replace our present conti’ol over provincial balances by a 
few simple regulations which will be recognized as reasonable and 
certainly not burdensome. 


Provision of Supply. 

64. We hove so far been considering the new financial powers and 
. duties of tlie provincial Government as a whole. 

Allocation of rosouroes. -yp-g j^^w come to the distribution of those 

powers and duties among the two halves of the government: and we 
thus appi*oach one of the most difficult parts of the scheme, where the 
wisdom of the conclusions will be rigorously tested by the practical 
worldng of the future. The Heport proposes that the revenue from 
reserved and transferred subjects alike be thrown into a common pool, 
from which the two halves of the government will draw the funds for 
their respective requirements. The amount which each may draw is to 
be settled yearly at the budget time, after consulta-fion between the 
executive council and the ministers. The principle of division is that 
the reserved subjects of expenditure are first given the supply which they 
need, and the transferred subjects of expendi-ture receive what remains in 
the pool. If this is insufficient, ministers may go to the legislature for' 
extra taxation ; but it is ministers alone who may initiate taxati 
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measures. When the budget as thus framed comes before the legislature, 
it may alter it in any iray. If, howerei’, an alteration so made has the 
effect of reducing the provision of funds for a reserved subject, the gover- 
nor by certificate may cancel it. We appreciate the motive by \vhich 
these proposala are inspired. We recognise that they are based on a 
desire that each half of the Grovernment should, if po.ssible, be brought 
into sympathy with the needs of the other half; that the supply for 
reseived subjects should be duly secured; and that ministers should be 
trained to accept the gravest of all responsibility vis~d~vis ihe people, the 
responsibilitj' for taxing them. With the intentions underlying the 
proposal we have no quarrel; but we have grave doubts whether they 
can be fulfilled, and it is when we come to woi'k out the practical detail's 
of daily business under a scheme of this description that our difficulties 
arise. The proposals have met with astonishingly little criticism in 
India. A considerable volume of opinion resents what is described as 
the invidious burden of making ministers solely responsible for the 
unpopular business of taxation. We have also bad protests against 
asking the transferred departments to live upon the crumbs that fall 
from the table of the richer reserved departments. Other critics, 
however, probably more acute, realise that the funds for reserved subjects 
can never, however great the necessity, be supplemented by taxation. 
They believe that it will never in practice be feasible to develop reserved 
subjects by drastic reductions in the funds which would otherwise be 
available for transferred subjects. They thus foresee a state of affairs 
in which any substantial increase in reseiwed expenditure, JEor example 
the contingency of having to improve the pay of our police, will be at the 
mercy of ministers, although ministers will have no responsibilitj* for the 
consequences of refusing the desired provision. We are not prepared to 
believe that the Eeport contemplated this method of paralysing executive 
action; and we do not consider that the scheme, as it stands, is assisted 
by support based upon this rendering of it. 


65. The success of the arrangements recommended in ’the Eeport 
n,!.. depends upon their being worked by reasonable 

men who will conduct themselves in a reasonable 


manner (para. 257). It would be unfair on our part to assume 
wholly different conditions and to lay stress upon the impossible situation 
which will be created if ministers refuse to co-operate, either by reducing 
their own claims or by imposing taxation, in order to meet expenditure 
which the official half of the government considers essential to the 
proper administration of reserved subjects. But we must point out that 
even reasonable men will at times, in all good faith, differ vitally from 
other reasonable men when it is a question of providing supply for work 
which the former are responsible for safeguarding and developing, while 
the latter are only concerned in getting a share of the money for other 
work. We can well imagine circumstances in which reasonableness may 
not prevail. Let us suppose a year of low revenue receipts and of high 
prices. If has become imperative to improve the pay of some important 
reserved departments, and the demand cannot be postponed. Ministers 
refuse to levy a tax for the pm-pose either because they disapprove of it 
or because they ^consider the time unfavourable; the official half of the 
government finds itself compelled to reserve the necessary funds; the 
legislature refuses to allow any deflection of money from the transferred 
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subjects; the Govemor bas to interfere to restore provision Trb,ioli tbey 
liave cut out; tbe legislature protests and ultimately refuses supply for 
any purpose wliatever, as they would apparently have a constitutional 
right to do. In such circumstances, and with a perfectly honest differ- 
ence of opinion, we should inevitably reach a deadlock. There will 
no doubt be provision for dealing with such a crisis ; but it is eminently 
undesirable to afford opportunities for crises of this tj'pe. We are, 
therefore, not prepared to rely too implicitly on reasonableness when the 
circumstances must often be provocative. 


66. h'TOm this negative line of argument let us now turn to practical 

. ^ considerations which make us now advise 

in the matter of i* 


in the matter of 
balances. 


definitely against the scheme of pooling reven- 
ues. Sevei’al of the difficulties which have 


forced us to this conclusion are strongly felt by certain local Govei’u- 
menta. Without referring, however, to individual criticisms, we proceed 
to explain our own position. Our first difficulty relates to the provincial 
balances. In the Indian provinces, as yoti are aware, the unexpended 
income of a prosperous year is not itsed, as in our central exchequer or 
as in the United Kingdom, for the reduction or avoidance of debt; it 
accumulates with us and is kept at the credit of the province, although 
we may temporarily use the money for our own purposes. So long as 
this credit remains — and at present it has reached a very high figure in 
most provinces — the provincial government can thus over-spend its budget 
provision without having to borrow. If then, under the new regime, 
ministers find in any year that the sums allotted to them in the budget 
are insufficient for the requirements of their transferred departments, are 
they to be at liberty to draw on the general balance standing at the 
the pterisce? Pi'essnsshly ihsy weziM eesi^y get the iegislaiui'e 
to condone suCh a device, and it is difficult to see what authority, is era- 
powered to prevent it. Or it may be that the legislature, anxious to 
provide extra funds without taxation for a transferred subject, votes 
an amount which increases the deficit on the provincial budget as a whole 
and does so Ttithout provoking the Governor's intervention, i.e., with- 
out reducing any reserved provision. Is this to be allowed P If so, may it 
not be possmle in time for the provincial balances to become e^austed 
by outlay in excess of the avail^le current resources, and probably of a 
recurring nature, on transferred subjects for which the legislature decline 
to vote fresh taxation? Is there then to be any limit up to which each 
half of the government may draw on the common balances, not by 
agreement beforehand, but under stress of the necessities of the year and 
the inadequacy of the budget provision? The matter is not discussed 
in the Report, but clearly requires decision. 


67. Our next difficulty concerns taxation. The intention of the Re- 
port is that fresh taxation cannot he raised for 
In the the necessities of a reserved subject except 1^ 

ministers and witb their consent. If (hey refuse 
taxation, the reserved subject must go without the funds it needs. There 
is thus a marked difference between taxation and legislation. If the 
Governor in Council needs legislation in order that peace and tranquillity 
may be secured, or in order properly to discharge his responsibility for the 
reserved subjects (para. 253), he has a special machinery for obtain- 
ing it. But he has no corresponding power to obtain taxation, though 
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it may be ec^itally iieces&aiy ior precise^ tbe same purposes. It seems 
doubtful wbetber this position is tenable. Moreover it carries cuiious 
conseq^uences. Let us suppose that tbe Governor in Council finds neiv 
and heavy expenditure imperative on some i-eserved subject but that be 
cannot induce ministers to consent to impose taxation for it. Tbe 
Governor then, under bis exceptional powers, insists on tbe ''xpenditure 
being provided foi' in tbe next budget, and tbe result is to leave ininistei’s 
\vitb inadequate funds for tbeir ti’ansferred subjects. What is to hap- 
pen? Are ministers to be compelled to raise a tax for their oum needs — 
needs which have been created against their will — because they have 
refused to raise it for the needs of their colleagues on the official side of 
the government? Such piocedure would he tortuous, provocative and in- 
defensible. Again, let us suppose that ministers have consented to raise 
the necessary money, hut the legislature will not pass their taxation 
measures ; are they to resign as having lost the confidence of the legis- 
lative council? They would presumably be most unwilling to put them- 
selves in such a position. Take j'et another case. Ministers have raised 
a new tax for some purpose of their own. In the next biidget the 
Governor finds himself compelled to add substantially to the reserved 
provision for some new necessity, and thxis to curtail the provision for 
Irnasferred subjects. Ministers virtually see their new^ taxation receipts 
going to finance some development for which they are not responsible, and 
of which indeed thej’ may clisappra\’^e. What are they to do? 

68. Our third difficulty is associated with boiTow'ing. If a province 
Avishes to borrow, it may obtain a loan eithei 
In the raamr of borrow Government of India or in the open 

market (para. 211). But whether the^ lendei 
be the central Government or a private perspn, security will have 
to be given for the loan. That security presumably will not be tlie 
revenues of either half of the government, but of the province as a whole. 
Therefore, the loan must he guaranteed by the entire government of 
ihe province, and not only by one part thereof. Here the trouble begiiis. 
Suppose ministers Avish to raise a loan for the , development of a trans- 
ferred subject, can a majority of the executive council veto the proposal 
if it is one of which they disapprove? If they have no power to do so, 
liow can they he made financially responsible for stich a loan? If. on the 
other hand, the executive council wish to borrow for a reserved subject 
(e.ff.. forest communications) and ministers disapprove , what are minis- 
ters to do? It must he remembered that in certain contingencies the 
service of the loan (t.c., the yearly interest and sinking fund charges) 
will fall on ministers ; for such charges must obviously have a first clain> 
on the proA’incial revenues in each year and may thus diminish ihe 
residxte of those reA-enues which the Governor alloAvs the legislature to 
appropriate for transferred subjects. 

69. We now proceed to sum up the difficulties which we have felt it 
necessary'’ to enlarge upon above. We find that 
Report aban- definite proAdsions are necessary to determine the 

following matters : — 

(a) How, to what extent, and by whom, the balance at ,the credit 
of a province may he drawn upon ; 
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(b) How monej can. be obtained eitlier by taxation or bj-- borrowing 

for the needs of a reseiwed subject; 

(c) How tbe liability for the interest and sinking fund cbarges of 

a loan can be laid upon tbe antbority for whose purposes the 
loan was raised ; and 

(e?) How the proceeds of taxation are to be secured for purposes 
which rendered the taxation necessary. 


In tiying to frame regulations for those matters we hare found that 
ao possible settlement of them is compatible with the scheme for the 
allocation of supply which is set out in tlie Beport. The sole object of 
over-drafts on a provincial baluncCj of provincm taxation, or of pri^vin- 
nial borrowing is to add to tbe resources which, are available for expen- 
diture; and no regulation of those matters can be effective unless the 
resources of each half of the government are clearly demarcated. That 
is in brief our first substantive objection to the scheme of pooling. Our 
second is that the scheme is wrong in theory. It is wholly wrong that 
the official government should have the power to refuse funds for rhe 
work of the popular half of the government. It is equally wrong that 
the popular half of the government should have the power to refuse 
fresh taxation without which the official half cannot cany on. Each 
section of the government intrudes upon the work of the othei in a 
manner which is wholly indefensible. Our third objection is tbe fidction 
which the annual allocation of funds will generate. If there were no 
alternative, friction would have to be accepted, although even then we 
could not conceal from ourselves the gravity of its consequences. If 
tliere is any reasonable alternative, we certninly consider that friction 
should be avoided in the interests both of political progress and of the 
well-being of the people. Onr fourth objection is that the scheme 
in the Report offers no incentive to either half of the government 
to develop its own resources. Importance is attached (para. 25G) to 
the “ educative efficacy of the annual budget^ discussion”. In onr 
opinion there is another educative influence which the scheme omits to 
utilise, namely, the training in administration which is provided when 
the administrator receives, for his spending departments, the benefit of 
any improvements which he can effect in bis revenue departments. It 
is here that the true inducement lies for him to take an interest in, to 
expand and to develop his sources of revenue. Under the pooling 
system any improvement which either half of the government can effect 
goes into hotchpot, and they get no direct advantage from it, possibly 
no advantage at all. Any mismanagement of which either the executive 
council or the ministers are guilty does not recoil upon them; they still 
strive to get all the money they can ont of the common revenues. Heg* 
lect brings no punishment, energy no reward. To our thinking this 
objection in itself goes far to turn the scale against the scheme of 
pooling. 


70. It is now incumbent on us to describe the alternative proposals 
which we recommend. The first step is an 
Our proposals. actual division between the resources avaiiafale 
Separate purse. purpose of the Goveinor in Conncil and 

those available for the purposes of ministers ; two separate pools instead 
of one pool. In order to arrive at this several stages are necessary# 
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The first stage is o tliorou^li esamiBatiou of the jJi'oviucjal balauceff. 
In the halance at the credit of each province there \rill he found a 
number of items eaianarhed for special purposes; and the natural com-se 
would be to place these formally at the disposal of that half of the- 
government which controls tlie spending department concerned. It may 
also be necessary, in provinces liable to famine, to earmarlc a substantial 
sum as the nucleus of the fund to which the annual famine assignment 
will belong. This question can onl 3 ’ he decided for each province with 
regard to Sie amount of its assignment and the period which has elapsetT 
since the last scarcity. There may he other adjustments into which we 
need not enter now. After all adjustments are made, however, thero 
will remain a free balance, which we propose should be divided between 
tbe two halves of the government, so that each will Irnow exactly what 
margin it has for unforeseen or non-reeuiTing ex^ienditure. This division 
will naturally be followed b^' rules prescribing -the manner in which the 
balances may be drawn upon, and the degree of treasuiy control over 
the pm’poses of such drafts. The second stage is tbe definite allocation 
to each half of the government of the receipts from the reserved and 
he transfeiTcd subjects respectiveU'. Ministers will have, without inter- 
ference or reseiwatiou, the full revenue from their own earning depart- 
ments, and will be able to count upon it in preparing their schemes of 
expenditure. The Governor in Council will he exactly in the same 
position; hut it should be noted that from his resources will have to be 
deducted — ^unless the deduction can be taheii before the allocation is 
made — all charges which are given a statutory -priority on the provincial 
revenues. These would include the contribution of the province to the 
central exchequer; tbe charges for existing loans; and possibly certain 
salaries on the analogy of the Consolidated Fund in the ITnited 
Kingdom. The third stage will be to determine the diyision of the 
surplus. It will be remembered that under the scheme of contributions 
every province is left with a surplus, large or small. "We propose that 
each half of the government be told what share of this surplus will be 
at its disposal. I^e realise that “ the transferred seiwices are generally 
those which stand in greater need of development ” (para. 365) ; and 
we should desire the lion’s share of the surplus to be placed at the 
disposal of ministers. The fourth stage will he to estimate the normal 
expenditure for reserved and transferred subjects respectively, and then 
to add to these figures the share of the sui-plus which we have decided" 
to allot to each. We should thus arrive at the, -amount of normal 
revenue which each half of the government requires foi’ the proper 
conduct of its administration. Let us then take the case of ministers. 
If the revenue which we have decided that they require is not in normal 
circumstances to be obtained from tbeir earning depai-tments, the differ- 
ence should be made good to them by an assignment from tbe revenue- 
of the reserved departments. If, on tbe other hand, the receipts of the 
official half of the government will not normally equal the revenue 
which we have determined that they require, an assignment would he 
made to them from the transfen-ed departments. Ordinarily speaking, 
we should like to see the assignment in either direction take the form 
of a definite fraction of some head of growing revenne. Failing that 
we should not object to a lump subsidy, rising, if the proposals in thfr 
next paragraph are accepted, in a sliding scale for the period for which 
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the assigatnent or adjustment is calculated. We have now described 
what we may for shortness call the " separate pm'se ” system. The 
advantages or a separate purse were accepted by all but one of the 
Heads of Provinces who met us last January, provided that the aj'^stem 
can be made workable. We have endeavoured to show that it is both 
workable and simple; and we have actually worked it out tentatively 
■for two eseinplar provinces though we do not burden this despatch with 
"the calculations. It seems to us to be free from all the main objections 
which we foimd in the pooling system. It allows each half of the 
government to forecast its ‘expenditure with a sure Imowledge of the 
Tevenue which will be available to cover it. It informs them what part 
•of the provincial balance they may draw upon. It is compatible, as 
will be shown below, with their enjoying the proceeds of their own 
■taxation, obtaining their own loans and accepting full liability for 
repayment of the money they borrow. It gives each half of the govern- 
■rnenf a direct interest in improving the sources of revenue which are 
■placed in its charge. Finally, it narrows down to the mere question of 
a single adjusting figure the field of financial conflict between the two 
halves of the government, and thus largely reduces the opportunity for 
fi-iction inherent in the scheme of the Eeport, We may add, as will 
appear, from para. 73 below, that it does not remove reserved expendi- 
i;ui’e fi'om the purview of the legislature. 


71. Friction can, in the opinion of most of us, be still further dimi- 
« - . nished by taking another step in the process of 

erw 0 a |u? men . allocating resoui'ces. This step would be the 
fixation for a period of years of the adjustment between the two halves 
■of the government. It would for example, he determined for three or 
five years whether ministers should receive 15 per cent, of the land reve- 
nue to balance their requirements, or whether the reserved departments 
•would have to he placed in a position of equilibrium by receiving, say, 
10 per cent, of the excise revenue collected by ministers; or the decision 
might take the form, as we have suggested above, of a lump subsidy from 
•one side to the other, fixed so as to increase automatically in each year. 
"By a settlement of this sort -we should get ri^ of the yearly wrangle that 
■would attend the annual adjustment. Some apprehension has been ex- 
pressed that a periodical adjustment of account® will only mean accumu- 
lated bitterness and would be worse than a series of annual disputes. 
We do not share that apprehension. We think that the permanent opeu 
sore would be worse than the periodical operation. In, actual practice 
the yearly dispute at budget time would range over future requirements 
not vet tabulated, and woiild accordingly be vague and unsatisfactory 
and largely academic. If on the other hand the settlement he made afc 
intervals of several years, the merits of the case could be threshed out on 
the^recorded expenditure of the intervening period, and with reference to 
the policy actually initiated and estimated for. We favour therefore a 
periodical as opposed to an annual settlement. ^ There is in the Eeport a 
passage fpara. 256) which seems to condemn this proposal on the ground 
■that it is an attempt to foresee the contingencies which may occur and 
to budget in advance for a long period, we now propose, however, 

us in no sense a budgetary arrangement. In separating the resources of 
ministers from those of the executive council, we should not he attempt- 
ing in any way to forecast the budget provision by either authorifrr for 
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one year or for any number of years. Tlie analogy of a municipality or 
a rural council is not inappropriate. In such cases Ave inYariably 
begin by defining wbat sources of revenue tbe local body may count 
upon — ^license fees, school fees, ferry receipts, district cesses, and so on. 
Mie local body is informed that there are its available funds, probably to 
be supplemented by grants-in-aid j and it has clear vaming that, if neces- 
sity arises for spending more money than these resources yield, it must 
liave recourse to taxation. In doing all this we should certainly not he 
framing a budget for the local body in question ; at the most we should 
he indicating the limits within which its budget will have to he drawn. 
It is pi-ecisely the same with the method of settlement which we propose 
as between reserved and transferred departments. The aiTangement 
would merely tell the authority responsible for each what are to he its 
available resonrees ; what opening balance will be at its credit : and conse- 
quently what range of expenditure it may provide for, and at what point 
it must face extra taxation. If, therefore, the difficulties which have 
been expressed regarding our proposals are no longer insisted upon, ue 
suggest that the adjustment of the separate purse be made at intervals 
of several years under simple, definite regulations. It coitld be made 
either by an outside impartial body, or by a tribunal which tbe Governor 
would appoint ad hoc, and on which the the legislative council would no 
doiibt he represented. The latter seems preferable, for the Governor 
could always obtain an expert adviser or an umpire from the Govern- 
ment of India. The matter is one which we can develop later if the 
principle is accepted by you ; and the working of the system could suit- 
ably be reviewed by the periodic statutory commissions. Meanwhile we 
strongly advise that, at the beginning of the new arrangements, provision 
should be made for : — 


(o) dividing the balance now at the credit of each provincial goveiii- 
ment between j (is two halves, and incidentally deciding upon 
the famine insurance arrangements and the treatment of ear- 
marked items; and 

(6) making the first settlement on the separate pui’se system for a 
preliminary period, in order that the new provincial govern- 
ment may not be burdened at the outset with unnecessary 
financial controversies. 


"We suggest that this duty be imposed upon the committee on finan- 
cial relations which we have recommended above ; and that it be under- 
taken as soon as the list of transferred subjects is settled for each provin- 
ce. We are clear that this initial task must he done for the provinces 
by outside agency, for the ample reason that the new machinery must 
he placed in a clear and intelligible financial position before it begins 
woih. 


T2. We are anxious that, just as the sources of ordinary revenue are 

__ defined, so also there should he a clear allocation 

tion^and borrowine**" responsibility and results in the matter of 

taxation and borrowing. We propose that 
either half of the government should be free to raise a new tax for its 
own purposes ^though this need not debar both halves of the government 
from combining, if they can agree to do so, in a joint tax for their cofil- 
mon purposes and dividing the proceeds). TEe new tax would he assessed 
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and collected by the authoi’ity to whose department it belongs; for exam- 
ple, a cess on land would be collected in the land revenue depai-tment; 
but the proceeds wotild be credited to the authority which imposed the 
'tax. Some difficulty has been felt about this dividing of the power of 
taxation. The proposal in the Beport that ministers alone may tax is 
met by most critics with the objection that taxation must be an act of 
the whole government. There is truth in this; and at any rate it goes 
without saying that in a matter of such importance as new taxation tho 
Governor would insist on a full measure of prior consideration by his 
whole government, and would satisfy himself both as to the necessity for 
the measure and as to its suitability. We do not, however, wish it to he 
possible that one half of the government should be able to veto taxation 
by the other half. The question will be, like many others, one which 
■null be debated, from all points of view, at a joint meeting of the execu- 
tive council and ministers, so that every aspect of the proposal may be 
fully considered. Having heard all that has to be said, the Governor 
will then decide whether to concur in the proposal if it emanates from 
the official side of the government, or to exercise his power of veto under 
section 50 (2) of the Act. Similarly, if the proposal originates with 
ministers, he will have to decide whether to accept or overrule it. If 
opinion is divided, the consent of the Governor to the imposition of the 
tax will be the deciding factor. In regard to loans, the procedure to our 
minds should be closely analogous. We are convinced that here also 
both halves of the government should have equal libertjf. It is corre- 
spondingly evident tbat the authority which borrows should imdertake 
The sole liability for the payment of interest and the repayment of the 
loan by a sinking fund or otherwise. Inasmuch, however, as it would be 
against the interests of the tax-payer to borrow on anything but the 
best available security, we should lay down as essential that Ml provin- 
cial loans must be secured upon the whole provincial revenues, and not 
only on the resources of that part of the government which has raised 
the loan. This necessitates just as clearly as in the case of taxation, a 
full consideration of the subject by the whole government. The proce- 
dure will be exactly similar ; but the final assent of the Governor to the 
raising of the loan will imply that the whole revenues of his province 
are being pledged as security for it. When the loan is obtained, it will 
go into the balances of the authority which asked for it. 


7-3. The way has now been cleared for a description of the provincial 
_ - . . ^ ^ * budget of the future. This should not take 

Provincial budget. government, as soon 

as it has estimated the receipts from its own heads of revenue, will know 
exactly what expenditure it can afford. With the help of the finance 
department, to which we shall refer below, the expenditure estimates 
will then be framed accordingly. If either part of the government has 
to dip into the provincial balances, it will be under no misconception of 
the amount of balance available, and will know under what conditions it 
may draw thereon. If it finds that the current expenditure is likely to 
be far in excess of the year's revenue, it may decide to ask for fresh 
taxation. The Governor will then convene his whole goverament, and’ 
after full consultation, decide whether taxation is to be proposed to the 
council, and in what form. Similarly, if either side of the government 
piuposes to borrow during the year, joint consultation will enable the 
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Grovemor to decide on the px'oposal, .All these points being settled, 
the executive council can complete its own estimates and ministers can 
complete theirs. The finance department will combine the two sets 
into one budget, which will be formally presented to the legislature 
by the member of government in charge of fi.nance. On the presen- 
tation of the budget, the members of the executive council will first 
explain their respective estimates, and the legislature will discuss any 
resolutions that may be moved in regard to them. Ministers will follow 
and similarly explain their figures, and meet resolutions upon them. 
If either part of the government asks for new taxation which involves 
legislation, or desires to raise a loan, it will introduce a bill for the 
purpose. If the bill comes from the ofiicial side of the government 
and the legislature proves hostile, the Governor can exercise his right 
of removing it by certificate to the grand committee. If on the other 
hand the bill has been promoted by ministers, it will stand or fall by 
the decision of the legislative council. There would be a similar dis- 
tinction in the matter of resolutions. If a resolution is carried on a 
provision for the reserved departments, it will not be binding upon the 
government. If it is carried against ministers on a provision for a 
transferred subject, it will also be not binding ; but ministers will have 
to consider whether the resolution in these circumstances is tantamount 
to a vote of no confidence upon which they ought to resign, or whether 
they can afford to ignore it and remain in office. Certain general 
rules, however, will govern all resolutions. One obvious regulation will 
be, in pursuance of House of Commons practice, that no resolution for 
any grant or charge on the public revenue may be moved except by a 
member of the government. Another will have the effect of permitting 
a resolution to propose an addition to one budget grant in exchange for 
an equivalent reduction in another. This however will be subject to 
the stipulation that both the grants in question must be either wholly 
reserved or wholly transferred; that is to say, no resolution may he 
moved to cut down the provision for a reserved subject in order to 
increase the supply for transferred subjects. We believe that this 
procedure will enable the budget under the new regime to be prepared 
and discussed in an orderly and logical fashion, and will eliminate 
all avoidable points of friction or misunderstanding. It will have been 
incidentally observed that we wish to modify the procedure indicated, 
we fancy by inadvertence, in the last sentence of para. S56 of the 
Heport. 


Treasury control. 

74. The withdrawal of external control 'over provincial finance 
i«!nt traoeiirif implies the substitutiou of effective control 

within the province. That control in practice 
must be divided between the finance department (or treasury) of the 

S rovince and the legislative council. We deal first with the finance 
^ epartment and its functions. The responsibility of this office will 
in the^ future be much greater than it is to-day. With two final 
authorities for the preparation of projects and for the sanction of 
expenditure in the same budget, provincial finance must become 
more complex and more delicate. A preliminary, but most important, 
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point for decision ia whether each half of the govemment is t(» 
have a finance department of its own. We have given the mattej? 
onr most earefnl thought, and are convinced that the department 
in each province must be one and undivided. As between reserved 
and transferred subjects there can only be but slight differences of 
procedmu; and the standards of propriety in collecting and spending 
pTihlie money — ^the ideals, ia short, of financial probity-— must be 
identical in every branch of the administration. Convenience also 
and economy both suggest that the whole financial control should he 
tinder one roof, especially as at the outset the work on transferred subjects 
will he a small part of the whole. The department should be a reserved 
one,- but we consider that, at least in large provinces, there should bsj 
in addition to the regular financial secretary, a second or joint secretary 
whose business it wfll be to deal with all financial cases coming froiA 
departments nnder the conh-ol of ministers. The selection of the officer 
to fill this appointment would be made by the Governor in deference* 
■hherever possible, to any choice expressed by ministers. He would 
be their financial adviser in ail transferred subjects ; he would be wholly 
at their disposal to help them on the financial side of their work; he 
would prepare their proposals of expenditure and the like for presentation 
to the finance department, and would see that their cases were properly 
represented there. We hardly think that our proposals can be 
misinterpreted into any suggestion that a unified finance department ia 
meant to detract from the authority of ministers in managing their 
own portfolios. The Bengal and Bombay Governments, however, have 
shown some nervousness on the point; and, in order that there may be 
no misOnderstanding, we may explain briefly what we xmdei’stand to be 
the functions of the finance department or treaeuiy. It is in. no sen^e 
an over-riding power. It is not a body that either dictates or vetoOs 
policy. It watches and advises on. the financial provisions which are 
needed to give efiect to policy. It criticizes proposals and can ask for 
further consideration. It points out defects in methods of assessment 
and collection ; it can demand justification for new expenditure from, the 
department which proposes it ; it can callenge the necessity for 
spending so 'much money to secure a given object. But in the laflt 
resort administrative considerations must prevail. If there is a disputa 
regarding expenditure on a reserved subject, the finance member mayi 
urge that it is wrong or wasteful or that it will entail fredi taxation. 
But he can be overruled by the Ckivernor in Council. If the dispute 
relates to expenditure on a transferred subject, the finance department 
may similarly exjjostulate. But the minister in charge of the particular 
subject can overrule it and its objections, taking the full responsibility 
for so doing.^ In England, be womd, in theoiy, have to get the Cabinet 
to endorse hia view in such a case; in an Indian province he would need 
only the concurrence of the Governor. As practice crystallizes and 
grows familiar, we &re confident that ministers will find friendly and 
valuable help from the finance department in developing their schemes 
of expenditure on sound and economical lines. 


75. We trust we have made it clear that the relations of th© 
Its wofkirtg. provincial finance department with both pafts 
* of the government \Hll be precisely the same. 
We would emphasize the necessity for strengthening its position as 
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external control is Tvitlidrawn* Its duties, as we conceive them, may 
bi'iefly be described as below ; — 

(i) In its association with the revenue department, the finance 

department wiU exercise steady pressure in the direction of 
efficient assessment and collection of every kind of public 
due. 

(ii) It will examine all schemes of new expenditure for which there 

is a proposal that budget provision should be made; and an 
invariable rule should he established that no new entry may 
be made in the budget until it has been scrutinised in the 
finance department, which should certify that it has been 
examined by it. At this stage the duty of the department 
is to discuss the necessity for the expenditure and ■&© 
general propriety of the proposal. It has also to advise 
as to the provision of the requisite funds; whether they 
can he met from the existing resources of the province, or 
whether they will involve new taxes; or in the alternative 
whether tliey constitute a proper purpose for borrowing. 

(m) The next duty of the department may conveniently be descri- 
bed in the words of rule 13 of the rules in force for our 
own executive coimcil, namely; — 

“ No proposal involving an abandonment of revenue for which 
credit has been taken in the budget, or involving expendi- 
ture which has not been provided for in the oudget, or 
which, though provided for, has not been specifically 
sanctioned, shall he brought forward for the consideration 
of the government, nor shall any orders giving effect to 
such proposals issue, without a previous reference to the 
finance department.^’ 

Insertion of a project in the budget means that the legislature gives 
the proper executive authority power to sanction the 
expenditure ; it is not an order to disburse the money. That 
order must he given separately by the duly empowered 
authority; and in the case of any new or important expendi- 
ture, it should not be given wilhout prior consultation with 
the finance department. 

(iu) The finance department should he employed as a safeguard 
against the influences which make for the lavish gro^h of 
public appointments. We should like to see it prescribed in 
the new Act that no public office is to be created or its 
emoluments determined without prior consultation with the 
finance department. This will insure publicity and need 
not debar the delegation of minor powers of appointment, 
(i?) The finance department must be in a position to check expendi- 
ture for which there is no budget provision, or which is in 
excess of the budget provision, whether it is covered by the 
appropriation of savings from another budget grant or not 
The matter is ‘one which can be examined more satisfactorily 
in connection with the Audit and Exchequer Bill which we 
hope to draft for your approval. Stated very generally, our 
intention is that the purposes of the budget may not he 
seriously departed from without the knowledge of the finance 
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department, ivhicli will of course lie responsilile for interpre- 
ting its provisions in a reasonable spirit. 

(uij Pina% tbe finance department must be in intimate relation^ 
with tbe audit. It will have to advise tbe auditor regarding 
tbe scope and intentions of schemes of espenditure, baring 
itself been apprised of tliese in its discussions with the 
executive autWity and the preliminary stages. It will b^ 
consulted by tbe auditor about tbe detailed application of 
financial principles and tbe interpretation of financial rules- 
It will keep him informed about prices, local rates of laboui't 
and many other facts which are relevant to bis audits but of 
which be has no direct source of knowledge. 


Control by leffislaiwe. 

76. Tbe second guardian of financial propriety in a province will bP 

i4-t, 1 4... on... il.-- 1 

Public 


Accounts 

mittee. 


Com- 


its legislature. iVe power of this body iii 
matters financial will grow with time and experi- 
ence, "We recommend tbat at tbe outset ite worl^ 
should be scrutiny and recommendation rather than a definite authority 
to sanction or disallow expenditure. Tbe latter will come when further 
political progress arms tbe legislatiire with tbe power of voting supply 
and passing Appropriation Acts ; at present it would be premature. W® 
suggest tbat it should be tbe constitutional duty of the legislative council 
in each province to appoint a committee on public accounts, and t® 
receive re|>ort8 from it, dealing with them, in so far as may be necesaary'j 
by resolutions which will not be mandatory. Before this committee w® 
propose that all reports from the finance department on excesses or 
TeappTOpnatxons exceeding a YmVc wkndii wi’i\Y»e pTescrYDefii^jy ni5te Bbon\b 
be Well as all audit reports with tbe oi’ders of the executiv® 

authority thereon. It will be for tbe committee to advise upon all sui"- 
cmarges and disallowances of tbe auditor, and upon tbe action whicb 
tbe executive authority has taken upon them. It will also advis® 
regarding serious departures from tbe budget provisions. In all matlei's 
referred to it tbe committee will be assisted by tbe finance department 
of tbe province ; and tbat departinpt should have tbe right of being 
represented when its own or tbe audit reports are being considered, Tb® 
advice of the committee will, as we have already suggested, take tb® 
form of a report to tbe full legislature. 

The cmdit. 

77. Standing behind aB financial control there must be an efEectiy® 
Audit 'system, a^dit. At present our audit, though it has 
T* • T, j K ^ wnproved of late, has its short- 
obsess^ by codes and formalism, and has too littl® 
praetiM in caUenging the wisdom or propriety of expenditure which hi>s 
Tbie^'^H under the colour of oi-ders from competent authority- 
These defec^ arise largely from its association with’ an exoeedinffly 
of ac^unts and technical safeguard against miefeasan^Z 
oppoHunitj rat&r than the spirit 

structure of tbe audit macbineiT 
IS concerned, our first measure will be to relieve tbe audit 

the currency and resource work that now falls upon them. This change 



will take time and careful working out. We are satisfied that audit and 
accounts must kang togetker and must in present conditions remain under 
central authority. Tke provincial administrations must continue to 
receive compilations of tkeir accounts and all otker similar information 
wkick tkey requii*e from tke audit officers} kut tke latter, in all, questions 
of control, discipline and method, will be entirely independent of tke 
local governments. To secure tluB independence we advise that tke 
Auditor General ke given a statutory position by tke new Act; and 
similar statutory protection should ke afforded to kis audit staff in ike 
provinces, either by regulations binder tke Act or separately by tke audit 
and Esokeq^uer Bill which we contemplate. There will follow a vast 
amount of detailed work in clearing tke tangled mass of financial codes 
and regulations. Tke existing oideis will have to be simplified and har- 
monised, and referred directly to defined principles. All this work we 
propose to undertake as soon as we are free from ike mere urgent 
preoccupations of tke reforms scheme. Tke underlying notion will be 
two-fold, first, we wish to give audit officers leisure from laborious 
routine to accept tke far greater responsibility wkick will notv ke laid 
upon them, inasmuch as it will impose more of a strain upon their dis- 
cretion and judgment and less upon mere mechanical industry. It will 
also be most advisable that tke superior audit officers should move about 
and see for themselves tke working of tke establishments whose accounts 
tkey inspect. Second, we desire to foster a greater initiative in audit. 
In place of tke formal examination of authorities and of rules, tke work 
should be conducted with greater regard to tke broad principles of 
legitimate public finance. The audit will not only see whether there is 
quoted authority for expenditure, but will also investigate the necessity 
for it. It will ask whether individual items were in furtherance of tke 
scheme for wkick tke budget provided; whether tke same result could 
have been obtained otherwise with greater economy; whether the rate 
and scale of expenditure were 3ustifi.ed in the circumstances ; in fact, they 
will ask every question that might be expected from an intelligent 
tax-payer bent on getting the best value for his money. The audit 
officers will also devote more of their time to looking into the manner 
in which the various executive officers are undertaking their more import- 
tant financial responsibilities. In saying all this, we are conscious tKat 
our observations are very general, suggesting intentions rather than 
formulating specific recommendations. We are anxious however to 
show how we propose that the existing aTidit arrangemenls should be 
fitted for the more important functions which will soon be expected of 
them. 


78. With the audit rehabiliated as we should wish, the procedure for 
making its criticism effective will be as follows, 
u repor s. Each audit report which deals with provincial 
subjects will be submitted to tbe Governor, for communication to the 
executive authori^ concerned, whether member of executive Council or 
minister. Copies will go simultaneously to the finance 'department of 
the province, which will take orders upon the report. In the case of 
reserved subjects, the Governor in Council will dispose of the report and 
will have power to condone surcharges and disallowances, except where 
they relate to definite infringement of orders from the Secretary of State 
or the Government of India. In the case of transferred subjects, 
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ministers will iiave an exactly coresponding position. Bnt in each case, 
the finance department will place the repoi*t and the orders upon it before 
the committee on public accounts. Where orders from the Governmeiit 
■of India or the Secretary of State have been infringed, it will refer the 
matter to those authorities through the Auditor General, Otherwise the 
committee on public accounts will have the right to examine all audit 
objections and executive orders passed upon them, and to make recom- 
mendations to the legislature. It will then be for the legislative council 
to decide whether to move I’esolutions in regard to any matter which ia 
their judgment reijuires more discussion or publicity. Incidentally, the 
same procedure will be open to them in regard to excesses over budget 
grants or re-appropriations which have been reported by the finance de- 
partment. Besolutions on these matters will stand on exactly the same 
footing as resolutions on the budget; vide para. 73 above. In this sketch 
of procedure there is nothing that derogates from the right of a provincial 
audit officer to bring financial irregularities to the notice of his local 

f pvemment or of the Auditor General to bring to the notice of the 
ecretary of State any matter in which he considers that the action cf 
a local government has been perverse or contrarj- to public interests. 

Legislative arrangements. 

79. We pass on to consider the arrangements for legislation. We 
have just received but bave not considered the 
iQranc('|^mittDe>plan proposals of Lord Southborough’s committee as 

regards franchises and the composition of the 
legislative councils; and on these heads, therefore, all that we need say 
is that we accept the proposals that the provincial councils should be 
constructed with substantial elective majorities. The question remains 
how the executive government should be enabled to procure the legisla- 
tion which it deems necessary. So far as transferred subjects are con- 
cerned no difficulty arises. The principle that ministers shall he 
amenable to the legislature means that they will depend upon the will of 
the majority in that body for the laws which they want; but we agree 
that the Governor in Council must be provided with some means of se- 
curing the legislation which he thinks essential for the reserved subjects. 
We agree further that the idea of relying in such cases on legislation By 
the GoveiTimeut of India is impracticable for the reasons given in para, 
248 of the Beport. Most of the local Governments accept in principle 
the proposals for proceeding by grand committee. The Madras Govern- 
ment are alone in proposing that if a government bill is rejected <>r 
modified in vital particulars, the government should resubmit the bill in 
siieh form as they think necessary with the intimation that they consider 
its passage without modification essential, and that after the bill had 
been reconsidered by the council it should be open to the Governor setting 
aside any amendments to declare it to have passed into law. We recog- 
nise that this plan for passing what may be described as permanent 
ordinances, which is, we believe, akin to the arrangements of the 
Egyptian organic law, presents the advantages of simplicity and can- 
dour. It avoids any preteime of recourse to majority support. But it 
does not seem to ns a practical propos'al. Any attempt to legislate In 
opposition to the wishes of the legislative council must necessarily 
involve difficulty: but the best hope of minimising the difficulty is in 
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employing the means wliicli are as nearly as possible those to which 
■people are already used. The grand committee plan approaches most 
nearly to that requirement, and therefore in spite of its additional com- 
plexity we prefer it, not merely to the Madras proposal, hut also to the 
alternative proposals put forward by the Government of Bombay and by 
Sir Beginald Craddock that government legislation should be effectively 
passed by something short of a positive majority. 

80. There is, however, a strong feeling amongst local Governments 

that the procedure has been made too difficult, 

and that the majority offered to government 

is not merely the smallest possible but also 
depends uncertainly upon the doubtful solidarity of a number of non- 
official members. In practice the nominated members for the grand 
committee would be chosen probablj’’ from the nominated or from the 
European elected members. In theory the nomi n ated members sit for 
representative purposes, and since the grand committee is in each case 
to be eonstitnted with reference to the subject matter of the bill, the 
government ought to select members for it, not because it feels sure of 
their support, but because they are interested in the measure. "We fear, 
however, that the executive would be drawn into violating this principle 
in order to obtain safe supporters. Five out of the locSl Governments 
consnlted think that even so the margin of security is too fine. We 
feel the force of this criticism. We agree with the Government of 
Bengal that there is no danger that the Governor will use the grand 
committee lightly or heedlessly. Ifot merely will he be guided in this 
respect by his instructions (para. 252) hut he will also be checked by 
the prospect of difficulty with his ministers and with the legislature. If 
therefore the situation is such that he deliberately decides to encounter 
these obstacles we consider that he ought to he secured fi*om prospects 
of failure. The proposed composition of the grand committee does not, 
in onr opinion, place the government in as favourable a situation as it 
occupies in the existing councils ; and therefore we recommend that in 
each province the grand committee shall be so constituted as to repro- 
duce the existing proportions of elected, nominated and official members 
in the provincial councils. We are in communication with local Govern- 
ments and shall present our detailed proposals to you in our second 
despatch. 

81. Our next recommendation concerns the proposed certificate 

_ ^ ^ power. It has been pointed out that the for- 

Certificate^In^^reservea proposed in para. 252 of the Eeport 

comprises two sets of circumstances which are 
not identical or of equal importance. As matters stand the Report 
proposes that on reserved subjects the Governor should certify a bill in 
two difierent sets of circumstances, (1) if the legislation is necessary 
to secure peace and tranquillity and (2) if it is necessary for the dis- 
charge of the Governor’s responsibility for reserved subjects, even if no 
question of peace and tranquillity arises. It seems to us that the latter 
condition absorbs the former. Clearly it is of the utmost importance to 
determine in what circumstances the Governor may use his powers of 
certificate. ‘In so far as he is precluded from using them, then in 
respect of reserved subjects the government, itself irremovable by and 
free of any responsibility to tbe legislature, would be unable to secure 
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fi- pm -tlie legislature the hills which it wanted. This would bring about 
precisely the situation to which Congress League proposals tended. 
That situation was criticised in paras. 166-167 of the Eeport and we 
accept the arguments adduced therein as conclusiTe. It follows that 
xmless this part of the proposals is to be left open to the objection talcen 
to the Oongi'ess-League scheme, and again in para. 22 above to tlie 
proposals of the majority minute by Heads of provinces, the Governor's 
power of certificate must be freed f3rom embarrassing restrictions. He 
must, as para. 252 appears .to contemplate, be free to certify any bill 
that is introduced on a reserved subject, if he thinks such a step neces- 
sary, and we advise that the new bill should be framed accordingly. 

82. The Report proposes that during the initial discussion in the 
legislative cotmcil it should be open to the 
Proposed^^appeai set council by a majority vote to req^uest the 

Governor to refer to the Government of India, 
whose ■ decision on the point should be final, the question whether the 
certified hill deals with a reserved subject. Some local Goveiuments 
have criticised this proposal on the ground that such appeals w^ould 
always be insisted upon, and that to allow them would impair the 
Governor’s authority and increase the difficulties of his position. The 
majority minute by the five Heads of provinces takes the same view, 
IVe admit the cogency of these objections. We notice that the reference 
to the Government of India is not intended to determine the propriety 
of the certificate hut only the question of fact, about which in most 
cases no doubt can reasonably arise. "We think therefore that there 
should be no appeal either from the Governor’s original certificate or 
from any intermediate certificate, such as is contemplated in para. 25i; 
and also that there ia no need for the Governor to make any previous 
reference to the Government of Indio before certifying a bill. 


83. As regards para, 253 of the Report the Punjab Government pro- 
I t' poses that the final debate in full council on a 

X gis a ion. certified bill should be dispensed with. It sug- 

gests that general principles will have been sufS.ciently discussed in the 
preliminary debate, that competent critics will have had their oppor- 
tunities in the grand committee, and that the concluding debate must be 
expected to be not only infructuous but conducted without a sense of 
responsibility. We feel, however, that to omit the final debate might 
render the procedure less acceptable ; and for this reason, with the excep- 
tion of Sir William Vincent, who agrees xvith the Government of the 
Punjab, we accept the proposals as they stand. As regards para, 254 
of the Report, however, we suggest that before the procedure in respect 
of mixed legislation can be satisfactorily determined, it is necessary to 
be clear as to the Governor’s responsibilities towards it. The Report 
proposes that there shoxtld be a power of certification when a Bill or 
amendment trenches on reserved subjects. It seems to us that rather 
more is required. Hnder his instrument of instructions the Governor 
will have certain peculiar responsibilities which are not identified with 
the reserved subjects. The maintenance of peace and tranquillity, for 
instance, cannot properly be treated as a reserved subject or indeed as 0- 
subject of any kind. If is a general responsibility involved in the 
conduct of the government. We think therefore that a bill, which is 
so unpopular with some section of the community as to he libelv to 
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provoke disorder, ought to he certified, if necessary, not merely on the 
narrow ground that reserved subjects are involved, hecause its operation 
may lead indirectly to an increase of the police, hut simply on the broad 

f round that the public tranquillity is at stake. The Goveimor ought to 
e able to say ” I consider that this proposal perceptibly affects the 
peace and safety of my province, and therefore I cannot assent to its 
being discussed otherwise than by a grand committee.*’ We wo\ild in 
fact treat the Governor as having both a departmental responsibility for 
the reserved subjects and also a general responsibility for the peace, 
safety and tranquillity of the province, irrespective of any subject. If 
both these responsibilities are laid upon him, what powers will he required 
in order to discharge them properly? It seems to us that he should he 
able either to stop at any stage, whether antecedent to an actual introduc- 
tion or after introduction, any proposal for legislation on transferred 
subject which invades the matters, as defined above, for which he is 
responsible; or, if the legislature agrees, to take such a proposal in 
grand committee; hnt inasmuch as the main object of the proposed 
legislation will he the concern of ministers, he should not he empowered 
to force it into grand committee without assent of the legislative council. 
It follows that we accept the procedure suggested in paragraph 264, 
subject to the modification that the Governor may certify any Bill or 
clause, or amendment of a Bill, dealing with transferred subjects if it 
affects either (1) his responsibility for the peace, safety and tranquillity 
of his province or (2) the interests of a specified reserved subject. 


84. We agree with the proposal that the Governor should have 

. ^ power at any time to dissolve his legislative 

* ' 10 , c. value of this safeguard will grow 

with the growth of responsibility in the electorate, hxit it cannot for some 
time he expected to he very great. Moreover as the Bengal Govern- 
ment point out, the effectiveness of dissolution really depends upon the 
responsible character of the administration. It will not he possible for 
an official Government to take the field in an electioneering campaign; 
nor is it desirable that it should do so and thereby acknowledge some 
measure of amenability to the voter. It will also be necessaiw to pro- 
vide, either by the statute or rule, against any undue delay in constitu- 
ting the new legislature after the dissolution of the old. We agree 
that the assent of the Governor and also (for reasons which we shall 
develop in our next despatch) that of the Governor General, as well as 
that of the Crown, should he necessary to all provincial legislation. We- 
agree that the Governor should have power to return a Bill for further 
consideration : and, again to anticipate our next despatch, we would" 
add that in circumstances to he defined by rule he should be empowered 
to reserve certain provincial Acts for the assent of the Governor General. 
We agree that the Governor General should have power to reserve any 
provincial law for the Boyal assent. 


85. In paragraph 258 of the Report is discussed the question of 
establishing upper houses in the provincial 
Upper houses. legislatures. The view taken by the authors is 
that while the idea had some theoretical advantages the practical objec- 
tion was serious. It was thought that most provinces would he unable to 
provide suitable members for two chambers; an upper chamber largely 
composed of the representatives of landed and moneyed interests might 
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prove too conservative; landed proprietors miglit be discouraged from 
seeliiug the votes of the electorates; and the delays attendant on legis- 
lation in two houses would be troublesome. Yet it was recognised that, 
when provincial councils approaelied nearer to parliamentary form the 
need for revising chambers might be the more felt, for which reason it 
was suggested that the statutoiy commission should esiamine tlie question 
fm’ther. These suggestions have attracted comparatively little notice in 
the opinions received. Some of the landowners' associatioua have urged 
the establishment of second chambers in which theii’ interests would be 
strongly represented. Progressive opinion on the other hand inclines to 
regard a second chamber as an inconvenient encumbrance. It is 
apparent that a bicameral system would throw additional burdens on the 
local Governments and complicate the business of administration, which 
may partly account for the lack of interest shown by local Governments 
in the idea. It is, however, fairly clear to us that at the present stage 
the proposal is not a practical one ; and the only point for considerotion 
is whether, as two local Governments have suggested, powers should be 
taken from the outset of the reforms to establish second chambers at 
some future date when tbe need for them has become clear. It is argued 
that sooner or later the necessity must arise, and that unless provision is 
made for it from tlie beginning any subsequent attempt to do so will 
excite opposition. It seems to us probable, however, that the constitu- 
tional development of India may hereafter necessitate legislation by. 
Parliament, at all events after the report of the first statutory commis-* 
sion. We have at present very little ground for saying that second 
houses will be required for the provinces. We do not think that in 
omitting to provide for their establishment now we are foregoing any 
material safeguard. 


86. Closely connected with the working of the legislature are the 

PmWanw of the Legis- discussed in paragraph 236 of the Report 

lative Council. regards the control of business in the legis- 

1 , , lative council. The first proposal, that the 

Governor should remain President of the council, is generally supported 
Hy^ local Governments. _ Among non-ofificials there is some difference of 
opinmn, and some political associations favour an elected president : but 
™ Report we are persuaded that the Governor 

^ght to preside. The proposal that the Governor should nominate the 
vice-president is also generally accepted; but the suggestion that for 

W among the ofBcial members 

has encounfored some cntioism. We agree in this matter with the 
authors of the Report for the reasons which they give. 

87. The next proposal is that the existing rules of proeedm-e should 

Rates of business. 7?^' being continue in force ; but that 

1 . ... ,, should be liable to modification by the 

legislature with sanction of the Governor. This matter appears to 
us to requme further consideration. There are at present four setc of 
«gdating tl. Win... of tUe pro^od.1 ClativnoutiU 

MsSSioM otj eieontiTO mokes the rales for questions, 

onWvTj i ^^scussions ; and in case of any new councils 

? A® also makes the rules of legislative 

business, but the legislature, with the sanction of the GoverSr can 
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alter tliein, altliougli tlie Govemment of India may disallow sucli altera- 
tion. Tlie intention of the Report evidently is that the new councils 
should take over the existing niles and alter them with the sanction of 
the Governor. But the present rules comprise both matters of a consti- 
tutional nature and matters of mere procedure. The new constitution 
cannot come into efFect until the rules have heen altered. It seems to 
us, therefore, that in future there must be two different sets of rules. 
The first would be fundamental, and would contain all matters afiecting 
the powers of the different elements in the constitution. These should 
be made by the Secretary of State in Council and should he laid before 
Parliament, and should be alterable only by the Secretary of State in 
Council in the same way. The second would he subsidiary rules, or 
rather standing orders, governing mere questions of procedure. Since 
fresh standing orders will be necessai'y, they should he made in the first 
instance by the local Governments, and thereafter they should be 
alterable by the legislative council with the sanction of the Governor. 
It seems necessary that at the outset the new orders should he made by 
the executive, because otherwise the legislative council might create a 
difficulty by declining to make them except exactly as it chose. "We 
cannot admit the claim put forward by some non-official critics that tlie 
legislative councils should have an unrestricted right of altering their 
own rules. 


88. The Punjab Government bas raised an important point in para- 

. graph 19 of ts letter, regarding the pi'oprietv 
se 0 e Vernacu ar. debates in future in vernacular. 

This matter has a hearing both upon the question of the Governor’s 
presiding in person and also upon the effective control of business. 
Speeches in veimacular are allowable in the legislative councils now ; but 
they are not often made and they can hardly he said to be encouraged. 
We agree with Sir Michael O’Dwyer that it must he anticipated that 
there will in future he a larger proportion of members who know little 
English, for which reason it is imperative that the use of the vernacular 
in debate should not he discouraged. But the question is by no means 
free from practical difficulty. Assuming that in future there are three 
groups in council, fl) the official members, (2) the rural members and 
(3) the representatives of the Indian educated Masses, it will practically 
be only the third of these who will enjoy the advantage of a fiuent 
knowledge of both languages ; and it is possible at least that they may 
be tem]jted to tuni such a position, to their advantage in various ways 
which it would he easy to suggest. It seems to us difficult, however, 
to provide formal remedy and we think that the matter must he mainly 
left for the Governor to deal with. In the last resort he might be 
armed by a rule with a poAver to call on any member, who is known to 
him to be pi-oficient in either tongue, to address the council on any 
given occasion in one language ol* the other. 

89. The proposal that the right of asking supplementary questions 

should he extended to members other than tlie 
^^^and”*pr[vflege.*°” asker of tlie original question is generally 

accepted. In this matter we should prefer to 
follow the House of Commons practice as closely as possible, and to give 
to the President full powers to check any abuse of the privilege. TTe 
think that no answers to (juestions should be furnished to members 
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before the question lias actually been put in tiie council. We agree that 
fbe Gorernor should have power to disallow questions, the more putting 
of whidi would be detriniGntal to the gublic interests, and that his rule 
should specifically apply to supplementary^ questions. We agree also 
that the Governor’s discretionary power of disallowing resolutions should 
be mamtained. Some local Governments have raised the question^ of 
limiting the time for aou-of&eial business, and in particulaT of restricting 
the time allotted for discussion of resolutions. We agree that the rules 
must give the Governor as President power to allot the time available for 
the dmerent classes of business and to prescribe the order of business; 
and it will be for consideration ‘whether he should not have also a power 
of closure. We have considered whether power should be taken to take 
eognmnee of and to punish breach^ of privileges. At present tbe 
standard of conduct in these respects is capable of improvement; but 
we attribute this partly to the seime of unreality which has attended 
the business of the legislative councils in the past. There are objections 
to empowering a non-parliamentai’y executive to deal with such matters, 
and we think t^t the better course may be to leave the vindication of the 
legislatures privileges to the new sense of self-respect which may be 
expected to be developed in the councils as a result of coming changes. 
We accept the proposal that members of the future legislative councils 
should drop tbe siyle of Honourable, 


90, One more matter counted with the conduct of business may 
Ufficia) members' vote. ^ mentioned here. In paragraph 233 of tlie 

it is suggested that aa a matter of 
practice official members should abstain from voting on transferred 
other matters oftcM members should have freedom of 
S rl,?, r-®’ eo^ernment considers it necessa^ 

js some diversity of opinion among- 
suggestions. It is urged that for Uni 
In ttiUSn continue to be v^^sted rhTeflv 

their opinions by the eserciS of I TOfo A views, but to give point to 
the Government of Bengal feel doubtfuf ])ruposal 

often he feasible to relTL obliS L ^511 

the Government; indeed they thiS that 1 to support 

ment preserves an open mfo7um,n only when the Goi^m- 

be allowed. Our own view is thlf a ^ s^tch freedom can 

undesirable to set up a conmifou subjects it is 

emphasising the cleavage between ^ 

and that the existing convention by which wemhers; 

support government has been too rildlv mvariablj 

fore we think that the official mSefs of 
freedom of speech and vote, excel? if «n f l*ave 

exemse of the responsibilify wiich it Government in 

question before council thinkYit necessalvt imikuhv 

01 ^ g^ve them instructions 

'I. -e S’ s 
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impossible to make resolutions of bindiug efiect. TMs conclusion bas 
been accepted by tbe non-official members of two provincial legislative 
councils. The opinions received do indicate, however, that there are sfiil 
many persons with whom such arguments have not availed; but these 
have adduced uo reasons of weight which make it necessary for us to 
discuss the question further. So far as reserved subjects are concerned 
resolutions by the legislature will continue to be _ recommendations 
addresed to the Governor in Council, and we do not think it expedient to 
indicate the extent or to suggest the circumstances in which the 
government should comply with them. This matter must be left to be 
settled in actual working. Tbe practical effect of resolutions upon 
transferred subjects will be further examined when we consider the 
administi'ation of such subjects by the Governor and ministers. 

92. It is now time to consider certain devices, proposed in the Report 
which are intended to set up a closer eonnec- 
Standing Committees, between the executive and the legislature. 

The first of these is the proposal to establish standing committees, elected 
by and from the legislature, to the departments under each member of 
the executive. The idea is that such committees would be purely 
advisory, and would ordinarily be consulted ou questions of policy or 
new schemes of large expenditure, and on the annual reports. The 
majority of provincial Governments accept the proposal ; non-official 
opinion is not a little divided. Critics urge that the committees will 
impede business, and induce delay, that they will weaken the sense of 
responsibility of tbe executive, tbat they will open the door to intrigue, 
and that tlieir purpose can better be served by advisory committees 
appointed to deal with particular questions, and finally that they will be 
difficult both to constitute and to assemble for business. The Government 
of Bengal point out that when a complete system of responsible govern- 
ment Las been established there will be no place for such committees. 
They demur to the establishment of a finance committee except for 
purely budget purposes, and tbey affirm tbat it will be impossible to 
enforce tbe obligation of respecting confidence upon which the Report 
lays stress. It has also been urged that the association with the adminis- 
tration of elective committees, particularly on reserved subjects, however 
limited the original scope of their functions, involves a departure from 
the main framework of the Report, Those who take this view believe 
that it will not he possible for the committees once instituted to be 
kept ou a purely advisory basis. They think that the power of the 
elective principle will assert itself and that, as has happened in other 
countries, where the committee system flourishes, these bodies will 
tend to grow into a rival executive. These apprehensions seem to us 
exaggerated. This idea of standing committees was first put forward 
as a means of associating the legislature with an irresponsible executive ; 
and even after the appointment of ministers had been proposed, it was 
decided to retain them as a means of providing a certain number of 
people with some acquaintance of administrative methods, as a means of 
training them to fill the office of ministers. We propose, therefore, to 
retain them; but we wish to make it perfectly clear tbat we do so only 
for educative purposes. We do not intend that the committees should 
come to control the administration and we tbiTik that, if any attempt 
is made to do so, it should be resisted from tbe outset. Moreover we 
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troslil lea^fe to tte GoTemor entire aiseiotiou to dotemrae to 'ffhioli 
departments, it any, tlrey siionld tie assigned and to decide tlie matters 
•sMck come eritlim their cogniwinee. 

93. The second suggestion ^Mch the Seport mnhes rrith the object 
Cwnoii Under-Seora- of bringing into closer touch the execntive and 

tariis. the legislature relates to the appointment of 

nnder-secretarieS from among luemhers of the legislative council. This 
suggestion has been favonr^ly received hy moat of the Governments 
'which have noticed it, and it haa further gained much aon*officiai 
support, altijdugh there is a strong body of opinion that such nppoint- 
menta should be restricted to the elected members. The Government 
of Bengal take emphatic objection to the proposal. They think that 
the inteoduction of under-aectetaries appointed from the conncil vrould 
implicate an already difficult situation, and that the responsihilities to 
ms constituents of an under-secretary rrho is an elected member may 
be a cause of embamssment. B has further been put to us that an 
arrangfiment, by 'which members of tho legislature (and nossiblv elected 
memtos) are attached to and share in the admiuistrotion of the various 

the sdiewe of the report, and is 
accelerate the process by rrhioh the legirinture 'will assert 
coijnl over the extotive. Those rrho tab this vimr contend thTt 
eJeetive uuder-seeretaries must like ministers he amenable to the Icoisla. 
5 consequently their association vrith ministm in trau^IrLd 

>dmUmn ri . AwSTJS iSf mvob« (k 

that members of council oriinfste« £ M intention uierelv is 
appomt some one irom the Jeffislatufe 

5eV Such e^nding to 

eneimly optional; it m be opi tolb “PPonUnients u-m be 

t? choose a uSed or 

iegisintive council. The anofS^T i. i , t member from tho 
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is- set forth in paragraphs 213, 215, 21S, 222, 223, 292 and 354 of the 
Report. So far as the mere business of administration, is concerned 
there will in purely reserved subjects be practically no change from the 
existing practice. In most cases the member in charge will be able to 
dispose of the question coming before him as it will represent onlj’- some 
detail of an accepted policy. In some cases he will have to consult the 
Governor or his colleagues, and if the case is of importance, or if there is 
a difference of opinion, he will ask the Governor to take it formally in. 
executive council. The Governor will also take this action when he sees 
fit on his own initiative ; and though the Governor will hold no portfolio 
of his own, the permanent head of the department will always be able to 
invite the Governor’s attention to any c^se which he thinks the Governor 
should see. When in any of these ways a case comes before council it 
will be decided by the majority vote ; but the Governor will have power 
to issue any order against the wishes of his council in any ease in which 
the safety, tranquillity or interests’” of his province, or a part thereof, 
are or may be, in his judgment, essentially affected. Any order so 
issued will be the order of the Governor in Council. 


95. Secondly, as regards legislation it is evident to us that in all 

. . difficult cases the working of the system will 

gis ion. depend very largely on the certificate power. 

In this respect matters must be left mainly to the Governor’s discretion. 
His instrument of instructions can only guide him in very general terms ; 
but he will of course realize that in so far as he does not use liis certifi- 
cate power he must be prepared to accept tbe shaping of his legislation 
by the majority of the legislative council. On the other hand, although 
we propose that there should be no appeal from his decision, the Govern- 
ment of India will retain the legal power of controlling him. 

96. The division of the provincial resources between two halves of 

•the government, which we have proposed in 
upp y. paragraph 73 above, will make it easier for the 

Governor in Council to finance the reserved subjects than if the supply 
for them were likewise dependent (except for his power of restoratiou) 
upon the vote of the legislature. Resolutions upon the reserved portion 
of the budget as on matters of administration will be advisory only, and 
it will be left to the Governor in Council to determine whether or not to 
give effect to them. 


The Governor and ministers. 


97. ITow let us consider the handling of the transferred subjects. 

Rutes of business. (paragi-aph 219), as we 

think rightly, to impose a particular personal 

responsibility upon tbe Governor in respect of their administration: 
and this raises questions which we shall further examine in • a sub- 
sequent paragraph. It is clear, however, that such responsibility 
makes it necessary that there should be some rules of business to 
regulate the disposal of cases in the transferred subjects. Such rules, 
should allow cases of minor importance to be disposed of by or under the 
authority of ministers, and should require that cases of major importance 
are laid before the Governor. They should ensure that the Governor is 
promptly informed of cases disposed of by ministers, and they should 
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^provide that the Secretary or pennasent head of the depaidmeut is em- 
poAvered to bring to the Governor’s notice any case isrhich he considers 
that he should see. It may be expected that the Governor -will direct all 
-cases of particular types to be brought to him as a regular practice. It 
is a ma^er of some difficulty to decide Tvhether the rules of business 
should recognize any collective responsibility on the part of ministers in 
■cases where there are more than one. It seems to us inevitable that 
.among minister's the habit of consultation and joint action will develop 
indeed aheidd Iac eflcearaged. The aaaJegy ei cahinei: precedaj’e, 
however, cannot hold good, for so long as the relations between tlie 
'Governor and his ministers are as we have desciribed them, there can be 
no prime minister, _ Ueetings which ministers may hold among them- 
rselves will not acquire the authority of cabinet meetings; and we do not 
-advice that the rules of husiness should attempt to do more than to 
I'egulate the rdations between the Governor and his individual ministers. 
At the same time we should expect that, as a matter of practice though 
not of rule, the Governor will regularly meet his ministers in consulta- 
d.ion. 


98. Ministers’ administration of ti'ansferred subjects is definitely 
Stelations with (egfela* meant to be conducted in accordance with the 
tore, wishes of the legislature. We do not propose 

■of course that resolutions should be binding upon them, or that their 
authority should be more than that attaching to motions in the 
House of Commons, where in reject of any meytion that is carried 
it is left for the government to decide whether the House is likely 
to insist upon enforcing its wishes by anv of the ordinary means 
■open to it. We recognize, however, that in tne new legislative councils 
the responsibility of ministers cannot but be affected in practice both by 
the presence of official members and by the communal character of much 
■of the representation. We think therefore that the measure of ministers’ 
■dependence upon a majority support must be left to define itself in actual 
working. If ministers encounter a hostile vote they must no doubt 
seriously consider their position. We think that in such circumstances 
the advice of the GoTernor will be of great value to them. The pro- 
bability is, we anticipate, that owing to the entire novelty of representa- 
tive methods in India, ministers may be inclined to show too little 
■deference to a vote in the legislature rather than too much ; and in that 
case the Governor will at all events he in a position, if he thinks neces- 
sary, to enforce the traditions of responsible government by requiring 
toinisters to resign. 


Legislation. 


99. As regards legislation the position -tvill be similar. We propose 
. . , „ to make no change, except as provided by the 

Legislation. ceitificate procedure, in the existing rights of 

private members to bring bills before the council ; but we trust that the 
'working of the new legislative councils -will tend to follow well- 
/estahlished lines; that most of the important legislation on transfewed 
subjects will come to be recognised as the proper conceni of ministers 
■who alone have the requisite knowle%'e to formulate policy ; and that if 
their measures are defeated or altered upon any material point ministers 
will again be confronted with the duty of considering their position, 
while the Governor 'will he at hand to give them good counsel in the 
matter. 



100. Tlie budget of tbe teansferred subjects -will be explained bj' 
gy j ministers in tbe legislature, where it will not be 

*' voted or passed. It will be open to members to 

move resolutions on any matters upon wbicb they desire to see tbe pro- 
visions modified. We tbinlc that no proposals for extra expenditure 
should be addressed to tbe legislature other than by a minister : and we 
ore desirous that, as far as possible, tbe restraints npon proposals for 
extra expenditure which prevail in the House of Commons should be 
observed. We are prepared, however, to acquiesce in the continuance 
of the existing practice in the present councils by which any member 
can propose the reappropriation of sums from one budget head to 
another. We should limit this so as to ensure that no such transfer 
as between a reseiwed and a transfclTed grant may be proposed; but 
to withdraw the privilege entirely, before full responsibility is reached, 
might he misunderstood in India. We have already advised that no- 
resolution on the budget should have any binding force; though, if it 
is caiTied against a minister, it may compel him to consider the pro- 
priety of his remaining in office. 


Governor in relation to 
ministers. 


101. It is now time to consider tlie vital matter of the Governor's 
relations with ministers. Tlie report says. " We 
do not contemplate that from the outset the 
Governor should occupy the position of a purely 
constitutional Governor who is hound to accept the decision of his minis- 
ters We reseiwe to him a power of control because we regard him as 

generally responsible for his administration, but we should expect him 
to refuse assent to the proposals of his ministers only when the conse- 
quence of acquiescence would clearly he serious.” Let us consider 
rather more closely what this would mean in practice. When a case 
comes to the Governor in which he is doubtfiJ about the order proposed 
by the minister he will discuss it with the minister, or possibly if he 
thinks fit with both ministers. There will he no voting, and no 
formal over-ruling as in section 50 of the Act. The Governor will 
advise the ministers as to the difficulties which he feels, and it may 
he hoped that the upshot will he 'a - decision which ministers can defend 
and the Governor accept ; hut, if the Governor thinks -that the minister 
is going seriously wrong, he may refuse to issue the proposed order, 
or he may require an order to he issued which differs from it, or he 
may direct action to he taken where the -minister has proposed no 
action. We quite agree that the circumstances in which the Governor 
should take such action should specifically he defined in his instru- 
ment of instructions, which should express as definitely as possible the 
peculiar responsibilities with which Parliament has invested him. We 
are decidedly of opinion that the instrument of instructions should be a 
published document. We hope to propose to you a draft of its contents, 
as soon as we have received the report of Lord Sonthhorough’s committee; 
hut, as some local governments have pointed out, any formula that can 
be devised must be framed in general terms, and its efficacy must largely 
depend upon the Governor’s vigilance, judgment and good sense. 
When an order ultimately issues, whethez' it is the original proposal of 
the minister or the result of the Governor’s intervention, it will issue 
as an order of the Governor acting " after consultation with ” his minis- 
ters. The expression “ on the advice of ” is not in accord with what 
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is proposed; “ witJi the advice of ” might he misleading; and we should 
prefer to avoid misconception hy refraining from the use of words 
which imply specihcally a closer approach to the position in self-govern- 
ing countl'ies than is actually intended. 

103. When full allowance has been made for the effect of better 
iSettfement of differ- understanding and the desire for co-operation, 
8n«s. which it may be hoped that the reforms will 

induce, there still remains the need to consider the possibility that 
serious differences may occur between the Governor and ministers. 
We must remember that not only will the former have heavy responsi- 
hilities laid upon him for the good administration of his province, but 
he ^vill also be the vehicle of any orders issued by the Secretary of 
State or the Government of India in the exercise of their general direct- 
ing and controlling authority over transferred subjects. That authority 
is indeed to be restricted to the utmost. We agree entirely with the 
principle suggested in paragraph 291 of the report that in respect of 
matters in which responsibility is entrusted to representative bodies 
iu India Parliament must be prepared to forego the exercise of its own 
control; and when we come to deal with the recommendations of Lord 
Sonthborough’s committee, we hope to be able to translate this res- 
triction into definite terms; hut whenever the control of superior autho- 
rity, however restricted, has to be applied in future, we think that it 
should take the form of directions to the Governor and not of orders 
to ministers, and that the Governor should give effect to those directions 
by intei’vention in the manner which we have already described. In 
such cases, as well as those where the Governor has of his own motion 
differed from them, it is possible that ministers may find themselves 
unable to acquiesce in his action. When a similar position arises in 
respect of reseiwed subjects no difficulty presents itself. A member 
■of council, when he finds himself unable to obey an order from a 
higher authority or an order passed by the Governor under section 50 (2) 
of the Act, can resign his post; and if he stays on and refuses to obey 
the order, he becomes amenable to service discipline and may be 
removed. Ministers however will not be amenable to official authority 
and therefore to avoid an impasse the Governor must have the ordinary 
constitutional right to dismiss a minister who refuses either to worlk 
in harjnony with him or to resign. It is necessary, however, to take 
ihe case one stage further. We feel it important to decide definitely 
how insoluble disagreements between a Governor and ministers are to 
he concluded; for it is only when this point is reached tliat our pro- 
posed system of dualism is put to the supreme test. A minister, who 
vesigns or is dismissed by the Governor, may have behind him the 
opinion of the legislature, and accordingly the Governor, being res- 
tricted in his choice to the elected members, may find it impossible 
to appoint successors who will work with him. In that event he would 
dissolve his legislature; but if the new legislature proved equally 
obdurate, there would be only one course open to the Governor, assum- 
ing (as will occur, we hoped, but rarely) that he felt it impossible 
either to give way upon the point at issue or to effect a compromise. 
We think that against this ultimate emergency provision must be 
made in the scheme; and that the only remedy is for the Governor 
himself to assume the control of the administration of the departments 
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concerned, until tlie causes of tke difference disappear, reporting tliis 
action and tlie reasons for it tlirongk tlie Government of Ind.ia to tlie 
Secretai’y of State. Tke King*s government must be carried on; and 
tkere must be some effective safeguard against the main danger wkick 
tkreateiis the working of the scheme, namely, that differences of 
opinion between the two elements in the government may lead to a 
deadlock fatal to the administration. We feel moreover that such a 
power would also be a valuable deterrent to factious and irresponsible- 
action. We donbf whetlier such administration by the Governor should' 
be more than temporary; and thei-efore we wovild provide that if the- 
Governor’ is unable within a period of say six montlxs to find ministers 
who will accept office he should move the Secretary of State through- 
the Government of India to retyansier the portfolio in tpvestion for- 
mally to the charge of tlie Governor in Conncil. It is clearlj'- neces- 
sary' that the Secretary of State on behalf of Parliament should be* 
armed with power at any time to defeat attempts on the part of the 
legislature to bring government to a stand-still. If the Governor while 
temporarily administering a transfen-ed subject -were unable to secure 
for the legislature the supplies required for its service he should be- 
empowered to extend on such service sums not exceeding the total- 
provided for it in the preceding budget. 


Joint toorking of the tteo parts of government. 

103. So far we have considered the working of each side of the- 
Cases concerning both government without reference to its reaction on 

pafts. the other? but there is a large measure of truth, 

in the contentions put forward by the Bombay Goverament and others,, 
that many cases, although the department which should decide fhenv 
is clear, involve the interests of other departments; and for the treat- 
ment of such matters it is necessary to make definite provision. When: 
a member of council finds himself with a case for decision, Tchich 
concerns a minister’s department, it will be his duty to consult the- 
minister, and vice versa. If they cannot agree, then before the authority 
which is regularly seized of the case passes orders upon it, that 
authority will inform the Governor of the disagreement, and it will 
be for the Governor in his discretion either to intervene or to lei the- 
case take its ordinary course, iloreover if he thinlvS fit he may summon- 
the member and the minister and attempt to compose their differences. 
Failing in that he may call in any other members and other ministers' 
or he may convoke his whole government, according to the interests 
involved, of the importanee of the ease; hut the case and its decision 
will not be removed from the department to which it properly belongs. 

104. So far we have dealt with cases in respect of which the jurisdic- 
t .t , - tion is not doubtful. There will, however, be- 

^ ** dictionf” cases in which the issues are of such a nature 

that two or more departments cannot agree with- 
which the right of action lies. In such cases the jurisdiction must be- 
settled by the Governor and his verdict must be final; in this respect 
we entirely agree with paragraph 239 of the Eeport. But the propo- 
sition will not always he simple ; in some cases a short discussion may 
settle the point ; but in others the mere decision as to jurisdiction will be- 
plainly seen to carry with it the ultimate attitude of govemment 
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towards the substantive question. In such cases therefore where the^ 
right of actidn is eithei' doubtful or in issue, we think that the rules of 
executive business should empower the Governor to call his whole 
government together for a discussion of the subject before deciding who 
is to formulate the orders. It would no doubt be possible for the 
Governor, after lieaiing the discussion, to sum up and to dictate the 
substantive decision, as indeed appears to be contemplated in paragrap].\ 
221 of the Report. But we see objections to enlarging the field in 
which the individual Governor will act as the local Government, and it 
seems to us that our proposal according to which the Governor would 
decide only the question of jurisdiction keeps closer to accepted constitu- 
tional practice. 

105. There is one moi*e point. It may happen that a decision 

. taken m one department will necessitate certain 

Consequential oruers. action in another depai-tment, which the latter 

objects to take. In tbis case also there must be some elective means of 
securing unity of action and of preventing the decision of Government 
in one department from being nullified by the inertia or opposition of 
the same Government in another depaitment. We think that for this 
purpose the Governor must be armed with power to issue orders in a 
reserved department which are necessitated by a decision which he has 
approved in a transferred department, and vice versa. 

106. This analysis of the probable working of the new arrange- 
j .1 - 4 - c ments leaves us to propose a re-statement of the 

” i*csw^bl”ties? procedure contemplated in paragraph 221. We 

ceiiainly do not ivish to suggest that the Governor 
may not, at any stage and for any purpose, convoke meetings of his 
entire govemiuent. Indeed, we think that particularly in the earlier 
days of his administration he may find such meetings veiy helpful, 
while on many matters of general administrative interest they would 
he the usual practice. But the application of our fundamental prin- 
ciple that the responsibility of both halves of government must be 
clear and distinct forbids us to cany their association to the point at 
which responsibility begins to become blurred. We consider that the 
Governor should have unfettered discretion in deciding whether to bring 
together the memhei's of his council and rainistei’S for common business. 
Moreover our test principle requires that it should be perfectly clear t& 
all concerned by wliieh of the two authorities a particular order is issued.. 
We do not apprehend that less authority would be felt to attach to 
orders of ministers than to orders of the executive council. We agree 
with the view expressed in paragraph 259 of the Report that both will 
have equal authority as orders of government ; but the electorate ought 
to be able, if they wish, to kuojv whence any given order originates. 
We strongly desire therefore to see the two cases distinguished in some 
way (whetKer by a change of style, or by some marginal indication of 
the authority in possession of the case) that will enable the recipients to 
recognize which of the two halves of the government is accountable for 
the decision. 

107. The pmposal made in paragraph 222 of the Report that the 

. . decisions of the government should be loyally 

Limitatio^s^on " united defended by the entire government has attract- 
ed 'some criticism, both as tending to obscure 
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responsibility and as putting an undue strain upon tire individual con- 
science. "We entirely agree that a minister confronted by the legislative 
council must loyally defend any action -vvliioh he has taken with the 
concurrence or at the instance of the Governor. If he has heen over- 
ruled by the Governor, he may of course resign, after setting forth his 
personal views; but if he has accepted the Governor's decision without 
resigning, then constitutional practice clearly requires that he must 
defend that decision in the legislature without disclosing the difference 
of opinion between himself and the head of the government, Kor can 
it he tolerated that he should while remaining a minister attack in the 
legislature the acts of the other half of the government , Exactly the 
same obligation in our opinion attaches to members of council; they 
must not manifest to the legislature their disapproval of acts of 
ministers which have been approved by the Governor. There must be 
•established a convention by which each half of the government refrains 
■from opposition to the other half. But more than that it seems to us 
quite impossible to expect; neither half can be required to give active 
support io a policy which it has not endorsed. We think that when a 
minister has accepted a course of action which the Governor has pressed 
upon him, the other half of the government should be prepared to 
support him if he is challenged in wmncil, and if a vote of “no con- 
fidence “ is carried against "^e minister for action which the Governor 
has approved, the minister would not necessarily resign office until he felt 
that there was no hope of his receiving future support from the 
legislature. 


108. This completes our picture of the working of the ■joint arraugc- 

Douiott/ inents. In view of the criticism's which 

sals. ** P ' scheme has encountered we have felt it necessaiy 
to go into these matters at some length. It is 
obvious that the successful working of the constitutional side of the 
government will depend very largefy, as paragraph 153 of "the Beport 
points^ out, upon the gradual building up of conventions, customs ’and 
traditions based upon experience and acquired political habit. There 
must, however, be rules to bring the two halves of the government 
into their right relation, and indeed, in so far as the responsibility 
of the ministers is to be tempei'ed by the Governor's authority, it 
is apparent that their relations "with him must be regulated by rule 
to an extent ■which would be intolerable in a completely developed res- 
ponsible system. Our object has heen "to indicate the matters upon 
which rules ■will be necessary while endeavo^oring to render them as 
elastic and discretionary as possible. Eor the rest we think there is 
nothing for it but to depend upon practice and the growth of a stable 
political conciousness in the ministers, the legislatures and the electors. 
This must be a gro^wtb of time; but, for it to grow at all, it must have 
reasonable scope, and this we have endeavoured to provide. 

109. At this point it seems desirable that we should sum up our 

Summarv impressions of the worHng of the machinery as 

a whole, and of the manner in wliich it may he 
expected to fulfil the purposes for which it is designed. The funda- 
mmfol idea is that the Governor in Council shall be aimed with 
suincient power in the administration of reserved subjects to discharge 
he re-sponsibility for them which he owes to Parliament, while ministers 
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will liave the widest liberty to administer transferred subjects •according' 
to their own ideals but in constant sight of, and comparison with, the 
working^ of their official colleagues. TVe do not intend that either side 
should interfere with the other; and to us it seems that if ministers 
devote themselves whole-heartedly to the success of their own task, it 
will provide them with adequate occupation and opportunity to prove 
their fitness for further I’esponsibility, It would, however, be disregard- 
ing the practical certainties of the future to conceive of the reserved 
and the 'transited branches of public business as watertight compart- 
ments which will engage exclusively the energies of their respective ad- 
ministrators. The subjects administered by the two halves of the govern- 
ment ■will constantly touch and often overlap ; and occasions for pressing 
the popular view on, the Governor in CouncU and endeavouring to deflect 
his policy will be frequent. Ministers will be in daily intercourse with 
theii* official colleagues ; and if they are men of the right stamp, they 
will inspire confidence and be often consulted about matters outside their 
own sphere. The legislature will not hesitate to employ freely its power 
of expressing itself through resolutions on the conduct of reserved 
departments. Even in legislation it is to he expected that some 
Governors will not exercise the same vigilance in the use of their 
certificate power as others. Standing committees and council under- 
secretaries may try to develop activities, with which it is not our ptirpose 
to endow them. The scheme thus clearly gives the legislature an 
opportunity of influencing the management of the reserved subjects to a 
greater extent than the present legislative councils influence the present 
administration. We must anticipate that, in spite of the fact that 
ministers will have no responsibility for reserved subjects, there will be 
a tendency to convert this influence into control. In brief, as we 
anticipate the cotmse of events, progress towards full responsible govern- 
ment will take two forms. One will be the regular periodic advance, 
as defined by the statutory commissions, and measured by the further 
and still further transfer of the once reserved s-ubjects 'to ministerial 
control. The other, informal hut always at work, will be the increasing 
influence which the elective principle will acquire over the subjects 
retained in official hands. But there will be simultaneously a third 
process, which is not in our programme and which we shall have steadily 
to resist, — the constant endeavour to transform influence into ascend- 
ancy over those branches of the administration for which the respon- 
sibility lies with the official government. 

110. We set these things down, not because we are afraid of them, 
hut because it ought to he perfectly clear what 
Future consequenoes. ^ that we ma“y shape our 

conduct accordingly from the outset. The influence of those who repre- 
sent the electorate is growing now, and will grow. We fully recognise, 
as an assured consequence of the political developments which we are 
discussing in this despatch, that even in reserved subjects our administra- 
tion' ■will have to be conducted with a closer regard to popular sentiment, 
and with less thought for theoretical efficiency. In many of its methods, 
our work Trill lose its peculiarly British characteristics and assume a more 
definitely Indian type. We view this prospect with no possible disappro- 
val. We trust that, hy greater deference to the wishes of the popular 
representatives, we shall in return secure their more cordial concurrence 



ia wliat we regard as tlie essentials of good govermnent. But over tliose 
essentials we must retain unquestioned control. The governing power of 
Parliament must preserve its vitality. The “ superintendence, dii-eotion 
and control ” of the Government of India must always be ready for use. 
The Governor and his official colleagues must employ their powers 
resolutely to prevent any deleterious lowering of the standards and ideals 
of the administration which they hold in charge for Parliament; and we 
tmst that this duty will he made clear in the Governor’s instrument of 
instructions. In so far as standards are relaxed or superior control 
atrophies, the elective principle will tend to assume the direction of 
business outside its own transferred sphere; and in proportion as this 
occurs, the control of Parliament and tlie Government of India over the 
reseiwed subjects will be weakened. This would be, in oui* judgment, 
fatal to the success and foreign to the whole spirit of the forward move- 
ment upon which we are now embarking. 


Future changes. 

111. The last matter affecting the provincial part of the scheme is 
the proposals for its future development. The 
ChangM after ^fiwe years iiitention of para. 260 of the Report is that five 

years after the constitution of the first reformed 
councils the Government of India should consider applications from the 
provincial governments or legislatiu-es for the modification of the lists of 
re'ierved and transfeived subjects and make recommendations to the Secre- 
taiy of State: and also that they should he able to direct that ministers' 
salaries should be voted annually by the legislature, and that failing any 
such direction by the Government of India the legislative councils should 
have power to demand by resolution Giat ministers’ salaries should be so 
voted. This is not a matter which Ua.§ attracted veiy general attention, 
b\it to us it appears to be one of some impoi’tance. Local Governments 
are divided on the point. The Government of Madras while not opposed 
to a periodic survey, question the advisability of tiying to frame any 
regular time-table of progx-essive stages, and would leave it to govern- 
ment as a result of practical experience to modify the division of si^jects. 
The Governments of the TTiiited Provinces and Bihar and Orissa accept 
the pioposal, but the Governments of Bengal and the Punjab criticise 
it severely. The intention no doubt was to provide some machinery hy 
which omissions or anomalies could be corrected. It has, however, been 
urged that the arrangement proposed is open to serious objections. The 
whole scheme of reform is admittedly experimental and progress is to 
depend on results. If the plan is to succeed, there must he a sufficiently 
long truce in the struggle for power. As some local Governments have 
pointed out, any division of subjects invites immediate further demands; 
the disadvantage of this might not he felt if it were clear from the first 
that such claims would not be considered for a prolonged period, but if 
there is power with the Government ®f India to propose the transfer or 
re-transfer of subjects after a period of five years only, there is little 
prospect of tranquillity. As it stands, the proposal has also heen regar- 
ded in Some quarters as perceptibly detracting from the stability which 
the arrangement of statutoiy commissions purported to provide, and the 
criticism has heen pressed that a period of five years is too short to 
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afford any real test of the capacity of the electorates; whatever results 
emerge in such a period may be largely aeoidental. We have already 
expressed the view (para, 40) that the salaries of ministers should be 
placed on. the transferred estimates from the outset. If this suggestion 
is accepted, then one of the principal grounds for providing for any revi- 
sion after a period of five years will disappear. We are therefore agreed 
that it will be wise to omit this ad interim procedure, and to rely solely on 
the statutory commissions for the progressive stages of development, 

112. The idea of periodic statutoiy commissions has been welcomed 
„ j „ . . by Indian opinion, which has for the most part 

ertodiD Commissions. confined its criticism to points of detail. 0:fl&ial 

opinion is less unanimous. The position of the hfadras Government has 
been explained in the previons paragraph. The Government of the 
United Provinces and the Chief Commissioner of Assam adopt the view 
that a parliamentaiy commission of unknown pemonnel is not the best 
authority to estimate the requirements of the political situation in India : 
they would prefer to leave it to the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State to time and to regulate the rate of progress. We find 
ourselves unable to accept these views. We think that a commission 
appointed ad hoc will he able to deal with the complicated questions 
involved more expeditiously, more authoritatively and more impartially 
than the Govei*nment of India, and that it will he advisable to deal with 
all the provinces at once rather than seriatim. We desire in fact to lay 
the greatest stress on the advantages of enquiries at stated intervals by 
an outside authority whose recommendations will carry weight both with 
Parliament and with the people of India. "We attribute the favourable 
attitude of Indian opinion on this matter laigely to the confidence of 
the people in a commission of the nature proposed, and to the guarantee 
implied that the whole political situation both in the provinces and the 
Government of India will come under review at regular intervals. Any 
suggestion that future progress should depend entirely on the initiative 
of the Government of In^a would meet with the strongest opposition 
and, we think, rightly. We ourselves consider these commissions to be 
the most substantial safeguard which the scheme affords against a policy 
of drift ; and we are convinced that ilie success of the whole scheme will 
be gravely jeopardised if its future development is left to he treated in a 
hand to mouth fashion according as the (^vernment of India find time 
and inclination. We have considered the criticisms in regard^ to the 
length of the periods which should elapse between one commission and 
another, hut we do not desire to recommend any change in this respect 
as the periods proposed appear to us to be suitable. 


The Crovermnent of India. 

113. We come now to the changes suggested in the Government 
of India itself. Paras. 26G — ^269 discuss the 
The executive. ‘ causes which may have been responsible for 
delay in the disposal of business. As regards these we need only sny that 
we welcome any inquiry which offers a prospect of affording much-needed 
relief to the departmental staff in our headquarters ofiices. It follows 
from the fundamental principle laid down in para. 190 of the Eeport 
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•R'itli whicli we entirely agi-ee, tint there can be no division of subjects 
in the Government of India. The proposal (para. 271) that the Indian 
element in the Governor-General’s executive council should be increased 
has met with practically no opposition, hut there is a decided feeling 
among Indians that it does not go far enough, and that at least half 
the members of the council should be Indians. We recommend the 
acceptance of the proposal in the report. I’he main advance will be 
made in the provinces; the Government of India have heavj’’ responsi- 
bilities of an Imperial character, and we consider that the appointment 
of a second Indian member will lie sufficient to give Indian opinion such 
further weight in their inneimost counsels as it is at present wise to 
give it. The further proposal that such statutory restrictions as now 
exist in respect of the appointment of members of the executive council 
should he abolished does not commend itself to us without some modi- 
fication. The statutory provisions affect both the number of members 
of council and the qualifications of a proportion of the members. We 
agree that the fonncr restriction, which is contained in section 36 (2) of 
the Goverament of India Act, 1916, should he abolished, but tbe advan- 
tage of abolishing the latter seems to us more doubtful. We would main- 
tam the statutoiy qualification as it stands iu respect of two of them, 
and we would also secure by statute the appointment of two Indian 
members. We woTild also keep the statutory requirement that one 
member of council should have legal qualifications. We contemplate 
that, if there is room in council, after the need of securing other 
special experience has been satisfied, there should continue to he as 
in the past a third member with ten years’ official experience. But in 
view of the pi’esent uncertainty as to the total strength of the coimcil 
in future we see great difficulty in defining its constituent pai-ts in terms 
of any fraction of the whole, if we are to provide for the other elements 
which it is often desii-able to admit. 

114. The duty of considering the composition of the Indian Legis- 
Composition of Assem- lative Assembly was entrusted by you in tbe first 
t>Sy- instance to Lord Souihborough’s franchise com- 

mittee. As this despatch is being written we have received a copy 
■of the committee’s report, but have not yet been able to examine it 
fully. Our conclusions upon tbe structure of tbe Indmn Legislatiire 
must necessarily be affected by considerations which it was not open to 
the committee, under the terms of their refeience, to talie into account; 
and they will be communicated shortly in our second despatch. The 
rema 2 -Jvs that follow should therefore be read as contingent on changes 
which we may hereafter find it necessary to propose in the scheme of 
legislative arrangements. Bor the moment we merely desire to indicate 
briefly how the proposals of the Kepoid have been received, and to 
mention certain provisional conclusions which having regard to the 
limitations of their terms of reference we placed befoi'e the committee. 
In the absence of the detailed information which had been collected in 
the provinces by the committee it was useless for us to attempt to 
‘constmet any complete or final scheme, and we confined ourselves there- 
fore to certain considerations of a general natui'e. The most impoitant 
of these had regard to the method of election. Opinion generally favours 
direct election, though doubts have been raised as to its practicability. 
We ourselves hold that to the Legislative Assembly the representatives 
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siioTild, if this is in any way practicablej be returned by direct election. 
On the information at present before us we are not satisfied that a 
system of direct eleetiou is impossible. If so it proves, and if a s^'stem 
of indii'ect election is unavoidable, tben we bold tbat there sbould be a 
material difference of method between the elections to the Assembly and 
the Council of State. Another matter which has aroused some interest 
is the distribution of representation between the provinces. This problem 
is by no means free from difficulty. Ifo single factor can be taken as 
the basis of distribution, and the apportionment of due weight to each of 
the various factors must, as we have said, be carefully^ considered in 
connexion with the franchise committee's proposals. 

115- The number of official members of the Assembly must, we 
. think, be determined with due regard both to 

Official members, etc. composition of the Assembly as a whole and 

to that of the Council of State, and also to the relations hetrveen the two 
diambers. Ifeither chamber can be considered without reference to the 
other, and questions of composition cannot he divorced from questions of 
functions. It is suggested in the Report that in case there is no room in 
the Assembly for the secretaries to Government of India, it may be 
expedient to allow a secretary to apeak and vote on behalf of the member’ 
in his department when occasion demands. This proposal does not 
commend itself to us. Membership of the legislature even if ex off,cio 
seems to us a personal attribute, and we cannot regaM as convenient ox' 
constitutional a plan, whereby either of two persons could occupy a 
certain seat according to arrangements made between them. We have 
dealt elsewhere with the alternative method proposed for meeting the 
inconvenience arising out of the absence of secretaries from the Assembly. 
As regards tbe rights of official members in the matters of ^eech and 
vote OUT views have already been explained in para. 90. We propose 
that in this matter the practice should be the same in the Indian legis- 
lature as in the provincial councils. We agree that the President of the 
Assembly should be nominated by the Governor General, and that for 
the present he should be selected from the official members. An 
inflnential section of Indian opinion is in favour of an elected President, 
but we are not prepared to agree to this. We agree tbat the Governor 
General should have means of addressing the Assembly, but inasmuch 
as he would not be a member of that body it seems to us unsuitable tbat 
he should intermittently occupy the President’s chair. We think that 
arrangements shoxild be made by which the Assembly should attend 
the Governor General when he intimates his intention of addressing it. 
We support the proposal that members of the Assembly should foi’ego the 
style of “ Honourable ” in future; 

116. Tlie composition of the Council of State does not come within 
the terms of the franchise committee’s reference, 
ComposiUon^^f Council closely bound up with the conipositiou 

of the Assembly that, as we have said, we must 
consider the two questions together. In the present despatch we can do 
no more than give some indication of the general reception accorded to 
the proposal that a Council of State should be created. Opinion on this 
Rnbject is very much divided. Official opinion and the more conseivative 
section of Indian opinion is generally favourable^ to the principle of such, 
a body, but there are many suggestions for modifications in detail. The 



Government of Bengal consider that the composition of the Coxoieil as 
proposed in the report is unnecessarily intricate, and that since an official 
majority is avou'edly necessary it should not he restricted to the nanou'est 
possible limit. They also remarlc on the difficulty of securing memhers 
u'ho u’ill be representative of Muslim and landed interests in India as a 
whole. This particular point is one which the franchise committee have 
einmijied, and we shall therefore have the assistance of their views in 
dealing with it. The difficulty has been fully realised by the interests 
concerned, and it has been urged that the special representation proposed 
in the Report is inadequate and will not satisfy this communities con- 
cerned. Connected with the same point is the Si]vh claim for special 
representation, wliich has been pressed by tbe principal Sildi organisation 
as well as by the Punjab Goverirment and various individuals. Again 
the proportion of elected memhers is not considered adequate by a section 
of the Indian supporters of the Council, who urge that at least half the 
members sbould be elected. The proposed association of ruling chiefs 
with the Council of State has given rise to some misunderstanding, and 
has been misconstrued as meaning that chiefs would be eligible for mem- 
bership of the Council. The inclusion of the chiefs would clearly he Tin- 
popular and was never contemplated by the authors of the Repoi't. 
Those who oppose the Coimcil belong to two veiy different schools of 
thought and base their opposition on entirely different grounds. There 
are first the :ion-official Europeans who generally feel that any change in 
the Government of India is to be deprecated. They would agree to a 
small increase in the Legislative Council in order to inalie it more 
representative, but they are opposed to the proposal that a second 
chamber sbould be created to secure to the Government the powers which 
(as they hold ■onwisely'J it has swYYesvdered in. the Assembly, and they 
are not entirely satisfied that the composition of this second chamber is 
such that it will sufficiently secure these powers. The other opponents 
of the Council are the advanced Indian 2 ioliticianB. Their position is 
that it is useless to give an elected majority in the Assembly, and at tbe 
same time to create an upper chamber wliicb will in some measure 
supersede the Assemhlv. They allege that the Council of State will take 
away all that an elected majority in the Assembly might secure. What 
they desire is a single legislative chamber with a large elected majorify; 
they would have the Governor General in Council rely for his affirmative 
power of legislation on reserved subjects (for they suggest a division of 
subjects in the Government of India as well as in the provinces} by 
means of regulations which would be in force for one year unless renewed 
by a vote of 40 per cent, of tbe members present. If a Council of State is 
created, they urge that at least half its members should be elected. In 
regard to these claims it is only necessary for us to say that we stand by 
-the principle laid down in the Report that the Government of India 
must I’emain wholly responsible to Parliament and, that saving such 
responsibility, its authority iu essential matters must remain indisput- 
able. We wholly dissent from the view that the Council of State will 
reduce the Assembly to a negligible quantity. We believe that with the 
two chambers constituted as proposed iu the Report the Assembly with its 
large popular majority will he able to make its wishes felt in a wide 
range of subjects. This leads us to our next point, namely, the powers 
of the two chambers. 
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117 , The exact f oi’in _Vhich the legislative aiTangements should tahe 
' i.egislative arrange- will depend on what is settled as regards the 
ments. composition of the two chambers- As we have 

-said, it is cardinal with us that the authority of the Grovemment of 
India must remain unimpaii’ed in essential matters, Apai*t fium such 
■exceptional maehinerj’^ as that of the veto, ordinances, and regulations 
rfclie Ileport proposes to attain this end by the provision -made for joint 
sessions and hy the certification procedure. The extent to which the 
'device of joint sessions trill afford any safeguard depends chiefly on the 
proportion and disposition of non-official members. The use of the 
certification procedure will also he affected hy the constitution of 
both chambers : because the need for recourse to certification will 
■depend on the Assembly, while the Council of State must be so constituted 
•that the Ciovei’noi* General in Council can count securely on its 
support when occasion arises. Criticism of the Report's proposals 
Oias been focussed chiefly on this question of certification. Some 
■critics see no hope of essential measures being carried otheiwise than 
n)y certificate; while at the same time they fear that the power of 
■certification is too restricted to be freely used. Indian opinion on the 
•other hand holds that "the power is too wide and urges that from its 
■definition the general term ‘‘ good government ” should be omitted. 
Tt proposes that it should be open to the Governor General in Council 
“to certity a measure only if it affe<5fs the defence of the country, foreign 
:and political relations or peace and tranquillity, and further that any 
measure passed with the aid of the certification procedure should be in 
force only for one year. Some critics would positively restrict the 
■competence of the Indian legislature. They suggest that no legislation 
•of an exceptional character in abatement of the freedom of the press or 
public meeting or open judicial -trial should be carried through the 
Council of State alone, or against the opinion of the Assembly, except 
in time of war or inteimal disturbance, without the approval of the 
'Select Committee of Parliament on Indian affairs, unless such a measure 
is limited to a period of one year. The scope of this power of certifica- 
tion is a matter of absolutely -vital importance, and for tlie reasons 
alreadj- given we must reserve our recommendations in regal'd to it, 
until, as in our next despatch we hope»to do, we can place before you a 
■complete legislative scheme for the Government of India. 

118. There remain certain subsidiary questions 
.-Assent, dissolution, etc. (.onneeted -with the Indian legislature. 

(1) The proposals in para, 283 of the Report to the effect that the 
Governor General and the Secretary of State should retain their existing 
powers of assent, reseiwation and disallowance to all acts of the Indian 
legislature and that the Governor General in Council should continue to 
have power to make regulations under section 71 of the Goveznment of 
India Act, ,1915, have attracted little attention and no opposition. The 
jjower of promulgating ordinances should likewise be retained (sec. 72). 
IVe also desire to recommend that the Governor General should he given 
the same power as the Governor of a province to return a Bill for 
reconsideration. The proposal that the Governor General should have 
power to dissolve either the Assembly or the Council of State has been 
less universally approved. The weight of opinion is in favour of the 
proposal. But there is considerable feeling that the power is one that 
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siloiild be sparingly used, and several influential bodies liave urged, 
tbat it should be accompanied by some provision for the summoning of 
a nerr legislature ivitbiu a specified period. We have no fear tbat the 
pouter will be abused, hut as in the case of the provincial councils if the 
object in view cannot be secured by making the election write reiumahle 
by a specified date, we recommend tbat the power of dissolution should he 
accompanied by a provision requiring that a new chamber or chambers 
fib nil be summoned within a specified period, 

(2) Regarding the efiect of resolutions we have nothing to add to 
what we have already said in para. 91. The qnestron of reserved and 
transferred subjects does not arise in the case of tbe Indian legislature ; 
and we agree that resolutions passed by either cbamber should continue 
to take the form of recommendations to the Govemor General in 
Council. 


(3) liastly there are the minor points dealt with in para. 280 of the 
Report which afEect the putting of questions and the rules of procedure. 
The proposals on these points have evoked little criticism. They have 
been accepted by all the provincial Governments which have noticed them 
and Indian opinion also is generally favourable. We agree that any 
member of the Assembly should have the right to put a supplementary 
question- subject to the same conditions as we have proposed for the 
provincial councils, and also that the control of questions and the restric- 
tions on resolutions should he regulated much on the same lines as in 
the provincial councils. W© also accept the proposal that the standing 
orders for the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State (aa distinct 
from the fundamental rules affecting the powers of either body) should 
be made in tbe fi-rst instance by tbe Governor General in Council and 
tbat eacb cbamber should thereafter be able to modify its own standing 
orders with the sanction of the Governor General. Here again, as in 
the provincial legislatures, the power of closure will presumably have to 
be taken. 


119. Few parts of the scheme have received less attention than the 
_ . _ proposal to institute an Indian Rrivy Council, 

riwy CounciF. Official opinion is lukewarm, and non-official 

opinion, both Enropean and Indian, is mostly adverse. It is represented 
that no case has been made out for such an institution, and that _no 
definite functions are proposed for it; if its only purpose is to advise, 
then it is regarded as unnecessary, because the two chambers of the 
legislature will supply all necessary advice, and even harmful, since it 
may hinder the work of the popular assemblies. This fear tbat the 
council may exercise an undemocratic influence and may be used in 
some ,woy or other as a set-off against the legislature is plainly at "010 
bottom of tbe Indian opposition. We are inclined to think that these 
criticiBiQB are largely due to misunderstanding. While some of ns 
merely see no objection to a Privy Council constituted in the manner 
proposed, others suggest tbat it would, prove very useful to tbe Governor 
General as an advisory body, on occasions snob for example as the war 
conference held at Delhi in April 1918; and that appointment to it 
would in time come to he prized almost as mucli as appointment to His 
Majesty’s Privy Council. Those who favour the idea of a council think 
that its advice might be of special value on matters involving religious 
issues, and tbat committees of the council might also do valuable work 
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y^or tke developraent of special braadies of educatioa or indaBtiy, and in. 
/■other ■u'’ays. We thereiore suppoi’t the proposal though some of ns 
■value the idea more highly than others. As doubts have been expressed 
upon the point it should, we think, be made clear that members of the 
Council of State will of course not sit of right in the Pri'iy Cormcil, 
-appointment to whidh would be the act of His Imperial Maiest^’’ the 
Hing Emperor of India. 

120 . 

i > I s s 

■Standing 
and 285] 

nection with the provinces. The proposal that standing committees of 
the Government of India should be set up has met with little opposi- 
tion. We have in para. 92 stated the arguments which have been urged 
against the establishment of such committees. In their application to 
provincial committees we considered that the objections had been 
exaggerated, but in the case of committees of the central legislature we 
feel that they apply with much greater weight. There would be much 
more difSculty in arranging the assembly of committees in Delhi and 
Simla than at provincial headquarters. Delays would also be more 
serious and vexatious than are likely to occur in the provinces, nor in 
view of the nature of the business done is there the same justification 
for the committees as there is in the provinces. We have proposed that 
provincial standing committees shomd be constituted as a means of 
educating a certain number of persons in administrative methods 
with a view to their becoming ministers. We do not feel that this 
uonsideration. has the same force in respect of the central Government. 
Our present purpose is to develop responsihle government in the pro- 
vinces ; but the Government of India is to remain amenable to Parliament 
and there is therefore no need to introduce into it an arrangement 
which we can justify in the provinces only on the ground of its educa- 
tive value. Committees appointed ad hoc are on a different footing. 
They have proved of value in the past and will he of value in the 
future, and we feel that so long as it is possible to institute such com- 
mittees when occasion arises there is no need for the establishment of 
any system of standing committees in the legislature of India. 

121. We have accepted the suggestion that members of the provin- 
Counoil cial legislative councils should be appointed to 

Under-secretaries. positions analogous to that of parliamentary 

under-secretaries, subject to certain reservations. But the same reasons 
as have^ influenced us in the case of the standing committees have 
led us to the conclusion that appointments of this nature are neither 
necessary nor desirable at the present stage in the Government of India. 
The point is not one that has attracted much attention or criticism 
and ’it is possibly not one of much importauce ; • but we feel that it 
would he inadvisable to complicate the working of the Government of 
India in the difficult times that are before us by an arrangement 
which teannot be justified on strong grounds, and which might he 
misconstrued as an attempt to introduce by a side issue the ministerial 
■system into tjie Government of India. We do not therefore propose to 
proceed with the proposfO.. 


We come' next to the devices proposed for establishing a closer 
I i * -f I >■' ? connection between the executive and the legis- 
ommi ees. the Government of India (paras, 275 

These are akin to those we have already considered in con- 
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The Secretary of State. 

122. We iiovp- turn to tJie proposals concerning tlie position of the’ 
Secretary of State in Council, tlie organisation. 
Changes in control. India Office and tlie relations of tlie- 

Secretaiy of State with. Parliament. Some of t.liese proposals affect 
matters wbicli are at present tlie subject of enquiry by a special com- 
mittee sitting in Loudon, and in regard to these it seems unueoessaiy 
for us at the pi-esent stage to make any recommendations. On these 
matters, however, in which we have an indubitable interest you will no- 
doubt afford us a full opportunity of expressing our views hereafter in 
the light of the committee’s recommendations. 3?or the present we will 
summarise briefly tbe opinions received by ns on tbe various proposals- 
of the Peport, state aqr own tentative opinions when we can usefully dO' 
so, on points submitted to the committee, and confine our recommenda- 
tions to matters which have been excluded from the scope of the com- 
mittee’s enquiry. The proposition is generally accepted that the- 
Secretai-y of State must cease to control the administration of such sub- 
jects as Parliament consents to transfer; and we agree in the view 
taken by the authors of the Beport that discussions on such subjects in 
Parliament should be governed by the fact of their transfer, hnt that 
the Secretary of State should remain free to call upon the Government 
of India for any information upon Indian affairs which Parliament may 
require. We shall develop this point in our second despatch. The 
delegation proposed in the reserved sphere has met with less general 
approval. The suggestions is that while Pailiameni cannot abandon its- 
ultimate control over the administration of reserved subjects it should 
consent to facilitate the working of the reforms by authoi’ising the- 
Secretaiy of State, by rules to be placed before it, to divest himself of 
control over tfie Government of India in certain specified directions, and 
to empower the Government of India to do likewise in relation to the 
provincial Governments. Ofiieial opinion is generally favoui-ahle to- 
such relaxation of control ; non-official Indians, though they accept thfr 
principle on its financial side, are almost unanimously opposed to it in its 
administratiA’e aspect. They urge that the control of the Secretary of 
State should be modified only in proportion as the principle of respon- 
sibility in the provincial govemraents and the Government of India is 
increased. We admit the logic of this view. We cannot recommend 
that the Government of India should be given a partly responsible - 
character ; and for that reason we entirely agree that there is no reason. 
why the Secretary of State should forego Ms statutory right to conti-ol 
the Government of India whenever he thinlts that his responsibilities - 
to Parliament require that he should do so. But what we have in view 
is not this. Non-official opinion is probably not well informed as to- 
the exact relations which at present subsist between the Secretaiy of 
State and the Government of India on the one hand, and the’ Govern- - 
merit of Indie and iirovincial Governments on the other, and of the 
extent to which the provincial Governments and the Government of 
India are under superior control in matters of comyiaratively trifling 
importance. We feel strongly that the ultimate control of Parliament 
and of tlie Secretaiy of State, its agent, must be retained in regar'd to-* 
reserved subjects; hut we are satisfied that consistently with the pre — 
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jservation of unquestioned pou'ers of control, it is both possible and 
liigbly expedient to effect a considerable measure of delegation in a 
large number of cases. Tlie various departments of oui’ Government, 
in connection witli tbe work of tbe subjects committee, bave been exa- 
mining tbe question of further delegation to provincial Governments in 
the reserved sphere, and we shall in. dealing with the report of that com- 
mittee place before you our recommendations ; and if the committee 
which is considering the functions of the India Office agrees that some- 
further delegation by the Secretaiy of State is desirable we shall be glad 
to be informed as early as possible of its conclusion. As regards the 
special question of the relaxation by the Secretary of State of his 
present powers of stringent financial control we would refer to para. SS"- 
above. 


123. The appointment of the India Office committee itself has been 
universally approved, and in some quariers 
India Ontoe. there is a disposition to advocate the immediate 

abolition of the Council of India. The weight of articulate Indian 
opinion undoubtedly is to the effect that the Council is an undemocratic 
body which is a hindrance to progi’ess. Some who do not press for its 
annihilation would like to see its membership materially reduced and the 
proportion of Indian members largely increased, while a popular propo- 
sal is that its place should be taken by two Indian under-secretaries of 
State, The suggestion that arrangements should be made for some 
interchange of personnel between the staff of the India Office and the 
public services in India has attracted less attention, but those critics who 
have considered the point are generally favourahle. "We see great 
advantage in securing a closer connection between the administration 
in India and the India Office; but upon all these important points we 
prefer to reserve our opinion until we have eonsidei'ed the conclusions 
arrived at by the committee on which you wiU doubtless consult us. 
Tlie transfer of the Secretary of State’s salaiy to the British estimates 
has been demanded by the Indian Kationa] Congress for many years, 
and the proposal on this point has therefore been acclaimed bv Indian 
opinion. We note that this matter has been excluded from tlie scope 
of the committee’s enquiry; and we desire therefore to recommend that 
the proposal he accepted. Tlie transfer of other charges connected with 
the India Office is a more difficult and complicated question ; and it is 
no doubt because Indian politicians generally do not appreciate the exact 
nature of these charges that they demand almost with one voice that all 
such expenditure should also be transfen'ed to the British estimates. 
We must reseive our recommendations until we are in possession of the 
committee’s report. The question of instituting a committee of Parlia- 
ment to deal with Indian affairs ap;pears to us to be primarily a matter 
for the consideration of Paidiament itself, which can best judge how 
far such a body accords with its own accepted methods of business; for 
which reason we desire to offer no observations upon it except in respect 
of one point. The idea has been well received in India, but several 
provincial governments and some infiuential European commercial orga- 
nisations also have pressed the view that the committee should be 
representative of both JSouses o£ Parliament and not of the House of 
Commons alone. It is urged with some force that experience of India 
is more largely represented in the House of Lords, and that if the- 
committee is to be as representative and as influential as possible, it* 
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Slinute by His Excellency the Viceroy, 
dated March 5, 1919. 

I feel it right to append a minute to this despatch, not of dissent 
but by way of personal explanation. 

In 1916 my Goveinmejit forwarded n despatch to the Secretaiy of 
State framing an announcement of policy and the first steps to he taken 
in pursuance of the policy enunciated. The despatch was subjected to 
criticism — criticism which I accept as sound — ^ihat it failed to fix the 
enlarged Councils with responsibilitv. A mere increase in numbers it 
was said did not train Indians in self-government. It did not advance 
this objeet unless the Councils were at the same time fixed with some 
definite powers and with real responsibility for their actions. 

It is to my mind cleaily evident that such criticism was the genesis 
of the form of the announcement of policy made by the Secretary of 
State on behalf of TTis Majesty’s Government on August 20th. That 
announcement had three outstanding features. First, the progressive 
realisation of responsible government is given as tlie keynote and object- 
ive of British policy in India ; secondlv, substantial steps are to he tak- 
en at once in this dii*ection ; and thii'diy, this policy is to he cariied out 
by stages, I think I shall not he stating the basic principle of this 
policy unfairly when I sum it up as the gradual transfer of responsibility 
to Indians. 

The Secretaiy of State was deputed by His Majesty’s Government 
to proceed to India to discuss the whole question with myself and my 
Government, and the results of our discussion are embodied in the joint 
Report which we presented to His Majesty’s Govemment. 

"We took as our terms of reference the announcement of August 20th, 
and I confidently assert that in the proposals we have made we have 
not swerved from the terms of that announcement. The progi'essive 
realisation of responsible government is the basis of our proposals; 
substantial steps to be taken at once in this direction are formulated; 
and we have provided through the maehiiieiy of the Periodic Commission - 
for the achievement of the policy announced hy successive stages. 

We have not overlooked the veiy grave and real difficulties which 
lie in the path of the policy proposed. They are set out at length through- 
out the Report, but especially in the Chapter entitled the Conditions 
of the Problem, and in my perusal of the criticisms of the Bepoi*t I have 
seen no difficulties stated which we have not ourselves emphasised- As 
regards the proposals themselves no criticism which has been directed 
against them is more severe than our own, statement of the case in para- 
graph 354 of our Report. 

“As we have said already because it (the Eepoit;) contemplates 
transitional arrangements, it is open to the criticisms which can always 
be efiectively directed against all such plants. Hybrid executives, limit- 
ed responsibility, assemblies partly elected and partly nominated, divisi- 
ons of functions, reservations, general or particular, are devices that can 
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liaTB no peimanent abiding place. Tiey bear ou tbeir faces tbeir ti’ansi- 
tional character ; and they can be ■worked only if it as clearly recognised 
that that is tbeir justification and tbeir pui*pose. They cannot be so 
devised as to be logical. They must be charged vrith poientialities of 
friction. Hope of avoiding mischief in facing the fact that they are 
temporary exiiedients for training pnrjjoses, and in providing that the 
goal is not merely kept in sight, out made attainable, not by agitation 
but by the operation of machinery inherent in the scheme itself.” 


I have qxaoted this passage to shov? that the Seoretaiy of State and I 
did not shut our eyes to the very grave difficulties attendant on our 
scheme. 13 ut to arhat are these difficulties due? They are not due to 
any perverse ingenuity on the part of the Secretary of State and myself 
in the framing of our proposals- They are inherent in the principle un- 
derlying the announcement to orhich me Vere bidden to give effect, viz.^ 
the gradual transfer of responsibility to Indians, And I wish here to 
'endeavour to define mhat I mean by responsibility. There has been 
much discussion as to vrhat is meant by responsibility, responsibility to 
constituents, responsibility to legislative councils and the like, and I can- 
not but think that there has geen much talk and vrriting on this subject 
Tvhich is be.side the mark, and perhaps our Report is equally guilty with 
•others in this respect. Wliat are we aiming at in our policy? Surely 
this, that the decision of certain .matters — will not discuss what 
matter — shall rest witla Indians; that in these matters it will be for 
them to “ Yes ” or “ Ho ” ; and that our scheme shall provide, as far as 
possible, for everybody knowing that the decision in any particular mat- 
ter is their decision, &at the '‘Yes” or *‘Ho” is their “Yes” or “Ho”. 
This definition of the responsibility to be attained by Indians is one to 
which, I believe, most people will subscribe, and I believe it to be the 
responsibility at which His Majesty’s Grovernment were aiming when 
they made their declaration of policy. 


It is one thing however to eiutneiate a principle ; it is another thing 
to translate the principle into practice. The Secretary of State and I 
have had the task imposed upon us of translating the principle of the 
gradual transfer of responsibility to Indians into practice. We explored 
eveiy road, w^e followed up every path which seemed to lead to the goal 
we had in view, but we always came back to tliis, — that if responsible gov- 
•emment is to be progressively realised thmugh the gradual ti*ansfer of 
responsibility, as defined above, the only method by which this can be 
attained is one which involves the division of the functions of govern- 
ment between two different sets of authorities, a method which has been 
compendiously staled “ dyarchy 


In a unitaiy govemmeni, short of a iinitaiy responsible govern- 
ment, you cannot fix responsibility upon Indians. You can associate 
Indians with the Government, but you cannot fix them with responsibi- 
lity in the sense that any one can see at a glance that the decision in any 
particular case is their decision. Moreover, in a unitaiy government 
there is no room for the gradual ti'ansfer of responsibility. There is 
only one step from irresponsibility into the full respoiisibilitj' which 
responsible government connotes. By the dyarchie method, however, 
you can insure full responsibility in certain subjects, with machineiy to 
extend that responsibility to other subjects as occasion peimits. The 
division of subjects between the official portion of the Government and 
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tlie Indian portion of the Government insures tliat eacli portion is fixed 
witli responsibility for its action in tlie sphere allotted to it. Such a 
division is full of diffileulties as critics of our scheme have not failed to 
point outj but they are the price n-hich we must be prepared to pay, if 
we are to translate the principle underlying the announcement of August 
into practice, and make the transfer’ gradual. 

I think I may bring out in' greater relief the broad differences be- 
tween the schemes of rmitary government and dyarchy, if I analyse the 
scheme propounded by five Heads of Local Governments which is for- 
warded with the despatch. I welcome the scheme because it is possible 
from a comparison between it and the scheme of the Eeport to appre- 
ciate the issue between a unitary and a dyarcliic government. 

In paragraph 3 of the minute it is said ""While the announcement 
of His Majesty’s Government in Parliament rightly placed the associa- 
tion of Indians with the Government in the foreground of the policy, the 
idea of association has been overshadowed and obscured by the idea of 
responsibility . ’ ’ 

His Majesty’s Government are the sole judges of Avhat was meant 
by tbe announcement of August 20tb. I have at the beginning of ibis 
minute discussed what I believe to be tbe genesis of the announcement 
of August 20th and what I regard as its main features and its underly- 
ing principle. 

If I am wrong as to these, the foundation of the arguments in the 
preceding pages disappears, but I "will examine the scheme of the Heads 
of Local Governmeuts on tiie assumption that I am correct. 

The main features of the scheme may be said to be — 

(1) A Council of equal pumbers of officials and non-officials, the 

latter selected from elected members. 

(2) Ho division of subjects. 

(3) Xjegislative Council to be as in the joint Keport. 

(4) The Governor to have powers to overrule Ms Executive 

Council under section 50 of Government of India Act, 
]9io. 

(5) Legislation to be as in joint Eeport. Grand Committee to 

exist, but the Governor to have a free hand in the selec- 
tion of members nominated for it, and Governors to have 
powers of ceHification in the teians of section 50 men- 
tioned above. 

(6) Budget to be voted by the Legislative Council, but Governor 

to bave power to restore any item in terms of section 50. 
It can, I think, be seen at once that the pith of the scheme lies in the 
constitution of the Executive and in the non-division of subjects. The 
other features are either those of the joint Eeport or modifications of it. 
Can it be said that in the Unitary Executive as proposed it will be possible 
to fix the Indian portion of idie Executive with responsibili^ in the 
sense in which I have used it in this minute, vis., •mat it ■will be for 
them to say “ Yes ” or " Ho ” in certain matters and that eveiybody 
will know that the “Yes” or “Ho” is their "Yes” or “Ho”. Their 
position will not be different from that enjoyed by Indian Members of 
Executive Councils at the present moment, under which the predomi- 
nance of the British element always shields the Indian Member from 
any direct responsibility in respect of actions of the Government. He 
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■can always point to the majority against him as responsible for the action 
taken. 


Again, on the assumption that “the gradual transfer of responsibility” 
is the basic principle ‘of the announcement, I believe that under the 
scheme of the Heads of Local G-overnments there can only be one step 
from a position of irresponsibility to one of full responsibility. Under 
this scheme advance can only be by an increase of numbers 
of Indians in the Executive Council and granted that the initial 
numbers of British and Indians are two and two, an increase of one 
to the Indians places them in full control. Let me quote from the 
minute of dissent of Lord Honaldshay and Sir. Edward Gait to the 
scheme under discussion. “It is true that if the scheme of the joint 
Report he adopted, there will be continued agitation for an increase in 
the number of transferred subjects. But under the alternative scheme 
there will be an equally strong agitation for an increase in the number 
of non-offioial Members of the Gnvemment; and concession to that 
agitation would he far more dan^rous, as it would involve a sudden 
transfer of all power from the official to the non-official members, subject 
to the power vested in the Governor by section 50 of the Government of 
India Act, which however he could exercise only on very special occasion,” 


It still remains for me to examine the position of the Legislative 
Councils under this scheme. The Heads of Local Governments rely on 
the machinery of the Grand Committee and the use of the certi£cate to 
caiTy their affirmative legislation. In so far as they find themselves 
able to use this machinery in the whole domain of government, they will 
reduce the Councils merely to bodies of irresponsible critics to whom no 
power is given, in whom no responsibility is fixed, but whose numbers 
are materially increased. In so far as they do not use the machineiy 
they will reproduce the position of Canada described in the Durham 
Report — an irremoveahle exeentive and an irresponsible but supreme 
legislature. ’ It might be said that this same argument recoils on my 
head in respect of our treatment of reserved subject. But to this 
objecion I would point out that we have advisedly not introduced 
the principle of responsibility into that sphere, while in the sphere of 
the transferred subjects the principle has full play. 


The potentialities of friction, which are predicated for the dyarchic 
scheme, will thus, to my mind, be equal if not greater in their pinposals 
and -the saving grace of responsibility will find no place. 

Once more. — ^I have seen schemes under which a combination of 
division of subjects with a unitary executive is proposed. I would ask 
those who suggest such schemes to test them by the two principles, 
■which I understand are basic in the announcement, of fixation of res- 
ponsibility and of gradual transfer of responsibility. I do not believe 
they will survive the test. But let me state the problem in another 
way. The division of subjects is incompatible with Unitary Govern- 
ment. The moment you divide subjects you necessarily divide the 
'Government, otherwise there is no meaning in the division. You 
divide subjects in order to allocate those which are to he under the 
control of the Legislative Councils to Members of the Government who 
would owe allegiance to the Councils, By division of subjects then you 
nt once introduce dualism into the Government, and have two portions 
■of one Government owing allegiance to different authorities. 
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I tave confined myself in this mimite to the one point wlietlier or 
not tke advance is to be by way of the gradual transfer of responsibility. 
This to my mind must be settled before it is profitable to discuss the 
details of the proposals. I have traced the history of the promulgation 
of this principle. It is for His Majesty's Government to decide 
whether I have traced it aright and whether I have correctly in- 
terpreted their announcement of August 20th. The idea of res- 
ponsibility was, as I believe, introduced into that announcement 
deliberately and I have endeavoured loyally to carry it out in the- 
proposals for which the Secretary of State and I were jointly respon- 
sible. I leave it then for the decision of His 'Majesty's Government, 
hut I earnestly press upon them the imperative necessiiy of action in 
fulfilment of their announcement. I agi’ee with the opinion expressed 
by Hia Excellency the Governor of Bombay, in a note written to me in 
connection with the Conference of Heads of Provinces, that " time is 
a factor of vital importance in the consideration of the whole question. 
cf Peforias.’’ '* I am convinced,” he says, that delay is a greater 
danger even than an imperfect scheme, and that those of us on whom 
must fall the heavy burden of putting reforms schemes into actual 
operation will be better able to work an imperfect scheme with the- 
good-will and confidence of all concerned than to operate a more perfect 
scheme — if one can he devised — ^when confidence and good-will have 
been broken and alienated by disappointment and delay.” 

One last word. — The Secretary of State and I asked for publication 
of o\ir Eeport because, as we said, ” our proposals can only benefit by 
reasoned criticism both in England and India, official and non-officiar 
alike.” That criticism, so far as India is concerned, has been received 
and along with my colleagues in the Government of Inda I have care- 
fully weighed it. The results of our consideration are embodied in the 
amendments suggested by us in our de^atoh. We have not departed 
from the underlying principles of the Heport, and I believe that we 
have done much to clarify and strengthen, the proposals as a practical 
scheme. 


CHELMSEOHD. 
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Minute of Dissent by Sir C. Sanlkaran Nair, 
dated March 5, 1919, 


1. The policy of TTis Majesty’s Government has been announced to 
be “ the progressive realization oi responsible government in India as an 
integral part of the Bi'itisli Empire.” Some critics are apparently of 
opinion that this means the complete, though gradual, transfer of control 
from Parliament to legislatures in India. The words that India should 
be “an integral part of the British Empire ” appear to me to forbid 
such an interpretation. As long as India remains an integral part of 
the British Empire, the paramountcy of Parliament must be recognised 
and maintained. Limitations may possibly be placed upon the exercise 
of tlie powers of Parliament by practice and well-understood conventions. 
In fact ‘ the control of Parliament ’ may have one meaning in certain 
colonies and another meaning elsewhere. But the legal right of Par- 
liament at any time to interfere with the Government of India must, 
for various reasons which it is unnecessary lieie to enumerate, he beyond 
dpubt. "What in my opinion responsibility ” implies is the subordina- 
tion of the executive to the legislative council composed of the represen- 
tatives of the people. Eor this purpose, it makes no difference whether- 
they are governments nominated by the legislative council or not. The 
essential point is that they must carry out the will of the legislature in 
evciy ^e'^pccl. 


The proposals made by my colleagues tend to the diminution of 
not for the purpose of transference of such power 
to the legislative councils of the country, hut to the executive govern- 
ments in India. What the Indians desire is not that Parliament should 
surrender m favor of the executive governments its power of control, hut 
that It should delegate it to popular assemblies in India when it should’ 
think it uroner rn Hn sr. OnT*TM n* +1-1 A. J-- Tk— ..*1* 



_ any delegated authority by ...w 

assemblies in India at the instance of the executive aul-bov?h’es or 

wiSrSe ^ well-informed moderate Indian oninion 

will laise any ob] action to a real intelligent control by Parliament in 

S fT explain a great deal of the differences between 

5 iLi! fomvard respectively by the Government 

Congress Pai-ty. The India Office, with the 
present constituted, does not faithfully represent 


2. Another criticism in opposition to -this announcement and the 

hopeless to introduce 
I government responsible to the people of the country, as any 
other than that of absolute monar^y wal 
unknown m India and is entirely foreign and repugnant to the genius of 
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tlie people. Tliose who adTonce this objection apparently ignore the 
influence of education, environment, association, political evolution, time 
spirit, etc. Besides as a matter of fact non-monarchical forms of 
government are not foreign to the genius of the people. I shall confine 
myself to the testimony of European writers. According to Professor 
Ehys Davids " the earliest Buddhist records reveal the survival, side by 
side with more or less powerful monarchies, of republics with either 
complete or modified independence.** He also says : *The administrative 
and judicial business of the clan was canied out in public assembly 
at which young and old were alilce present in their common Mote Hall 
at Kapilavastu. A single chief — liow and for what period chosen we 
•do not Jcnow — ^was elected an office-bearer, presiding over the sessions, 
and if no sessions were sitting, over the State. He bore the title of 
Haja, which must have meant something like the Roman Consul or the 
Oreek Archon.” The Greek writers refer to tribes who dwelt "in cities 
in which the democratic form of government prevailed** (Ancient India, 
Alexander’s Invasion, MoCrindle, page S92). There is also a reference 
to another tribe “where the form of government was democratic and not 
regal.** Yarious other tribes who opposed Alexander are referred to as 
living under a democratic form of government (see Arrian Anabasis : 
McCrindle, page 154). Diadoros speaks of a Patala as a city *'with a 
political constitution drawn on the same lines as the Spartan j for in 
this community the command in war is vested in two hereditory kings 
of two different houses, while a Council of Elders rules the whole State 
with paramount authority.’’* The latest authority that I know of on 
the subjects is Mr. Hayell.f He says: "The common belief of Europe 
that Indian monarchy was always an irresponsible and arbitrary despotism 
is, BO far as concerns the pre-Muhammadan period only one of the 
many false conceptions of Indian history held by Europeans.” "It will 
be a surprise to many readers to discover that the mother of the Western 
Parliaments had an Ar^'an relative in India, showing a strong family 
likeness, before the sixth century B. C. and that her descendants were a 
great power in the state at the time of the Nonnan conquest.” («) “The 
liberty of the Englishman was wrong from nnwilling rulers by bitter 
struggles and by civil war. India’s Aryan constitution was a :fa:ee gift 
of the intellectual to the people; it was designed not in the interests of 
one class, but to secure for all classes as full a measure of liberty and of 
spiritual and material possessions as their respective capacities and 
consideration for the common weal permitted.” Magasthenes refers to 
the assemblies in Southern India also controlling and even deposing 
kings. How long these forms of government subsisted, it is now not 
easy to say. It certainly prevailed on the West Coast of India among 
the Hairs at the time of the Portuguese invasion. The Portuguese 
writer speaks of the "Parliament” T^ich conti'olled the Kings (cited in 
Logan’s District Manual of Malabar). The Jirgahs on the Horth-West 
of India which in the British territories now consist of the nominees of 


* I omit all references to the Vedas, Mabahharata and the other Indian including 
Buddhistic authorities which are all referred to, along wi-th what I have cited above, 
iu t-^o forthcoming wotIib hy K. P. Jaynswal and Dr. Bliandarkar respectively 
which ivill he shortly issued by the Galcn^a TJniversi^; and some of them also by 
Pramathanath Banerjea in his “ Public Administration in Ancient India.” 

t E. B. HaveU. “The History of Aryan Buie in India ” Harrap & Co., (1S18). 
(a) Intro. XIH, 
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tile Deputj'’ Oommissioner or Commissioiier are tlie representatives of the 
old tribal assemblies whicli settled questions of Trar and peace^ and other 
important questions of government- Across the frontier the Jiigahs still 
exercise in some places those rights. The political conditions in India 
■were not favourable for the survival of democratic institutions. That 
"the spirit of popular government had not died when the British Govern- 
ment took possession of the country is however clear. 

3. It p.a.'n scarcely be denied that in the ordinary villages a democratic 
form of government prevailed when the British took possession of "the 
countiy. “Neither ancient nor modem history in Europe can show a 
system of local self-government more scientifically planned, nor jono 
which provided more effective safeguards against abuses, than that which 
was worked out by Aryan philosophers as the social and political basis 
of Indo- Aryan religion.”* The Eifth Eeport of the Select Committee 
of the Honse of Commons accurately describes bow the village republics 
had survived invasions, con^vulsions and monarchy after monarchy. On 
this question. Sleeman’s Travels and Max Muller’s ‘What India can 
teach us* may he refeiTed to. These village assemblies administered 
justice — both civil and criminal. The supreme government dealt with 
them and not with the inhabitants of the villages. They apportioned 
the revenue or tax among the inhabitants. They owned the public 
lands, and not the government. They consisted of elected members. We 
have got the election rules, containing the qimlifications, disqualificaiion.s, 
etc., in detail of the electors of long long ago preserved in inseriptions.f 
But 'they were incompatible ■with the revenue system of the British 
Government and with their administration of civil and criminal justice. 
The old village officials were converted hy our government into govern- 
ment servants and became, according to popular -riew, government 
tyrants. The village entity was not recognised and in some pro'vinces 
was destroyed by legislation. The common lands became govemment 
lands. The so-called village organizations which are the creation of 
British legisla^tion or administration bear no resemblance to the ancient 
assemblies. It is impossible for any one who has even cursorily studied 
the history of village assemblies to maintain that the spirit of popular 
government has died out among tbe people. 

4. Every Indian lawyer knows the caste assemblies which settle 
caste disputes often involving ownership to properties of great value. 
The argument from administration of justice also seems to be a conclu- 
sive answer to those who maintain absolutism os an essential feature of 
Indian polity. We now administer the Hindu laws of inheritance and 
certain other laws which are inseparably bound with the law of inheri- 
tance, Yet they are not laws which, so far as we know, had the sanction 
of any sovereign. They were framed by great law-givers, not kings, 
and those laws were applied by caste or village assemblies to cases of 
individuals that came up before them. It is not right to say that any 
system other than that of absolute monarchy is repngnant*^ to Hindu 
genius. 

5. Besides, apart; from the ideas and traditions which Indians have 
inherited with their respective civilizations, they have also imbibed the 

* E. B. Havcll. “The Histoiy of Ai-ynn Buie in Indio” Harrap tS: Co., (1818). 

+ See Ancient India by S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, with an inti-oduction by 
Vincent A. Smith, page 169. 
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ideas of represeiitafive institutions under British Buie. For the 
last thiidy-five years they have heen more or less familiarized urith 
elected or representative Municipal Boards and Bistnct and Taluq 
Boards, Congresses and Conferences. They have heen praying for the 
introduction of representative Legislative Councils. And there is no 
form of Grovernment which appeals more to the thoughtful among 
Indians to-day than a Government where the representatives of the 
people would sit to decide questions wliich affect the people. 

It is important to note the growth of Indian ptiblic opinion on 
this question in order to judge what measures of reform are needed in 
the present condition of India and what are likely to satisfy that opinion. 

My colleagues have not attached due weight to these considerations 
and have accordingly proposed various modifications which would make 
the Reforms Report scheme inconsistent with the announcement of the 
20th August and utterly inadequate to meet the needs of the situation. 
"To show this, I shall first state the proposals in the Reforms Report, 
and before dealing with the modifications proposed by my colleagues, 
draw attention to the conditions of the problem ns they have developed 
during the last thirty years, which, in my opinion, have not received 
■due consideration. 


The Scheme — The Government in the Provinces. 

6. The proposals in the Report may be divided into three broad 
divisions (1) Certain departments of govei’nment, say local self-govern- 
ment, etc., are to be placed \inder the control of Indian “Ministers” who 
will he responsible to legislative councils in the provinces composed of 
a large majority of members elected by the people and therefore entitled 
to he called tliemselves their representatives. Those departments are 
to be administered by the Minister under the general supervision of 
the Governor of the Province. 

(2) Other departments, which will consist of what are called 
“Beseiwed” subjects are to be administered by an Execaitive Coimcil 
composed of one official, preferably an English Civilian, and one Indian 
appointed on the recommendation of the Governor. The Minister and 
the Legislative Council are to exercise considerable .influence in the 
■administration of the “Reserved” subjects as the entii-e body consisting 
of the Executive Council and the Ministers are to form one united 
government deliberating jointly in all important matters, though the 
'decisions are to be taken only by the executive authoiities in each 
department; there is to be only one common budget for both in the 
settlement of which, in cases of differences of opinion between the 
Minister and the Executive Council, the Governor is to have the decid- 
ing voice. The budget so settled may he modified by the Legislative 
Council in any way they like, subject to the power of the Governor 
to restore any provision in the budget which he might think it necessary 
to do in the interests of the “Reserved” subjects. And finally no taxation 
in any instance is to be imposed withotit the consent of the Minister. It 
will thus be seen that these provisions give the Minister and the Legisla- 
tive Council considerable influence in the administration of the reserved 
aubieets; and the Executive Council is thus, though indirectly, made 
-amenable to the influence of the Legislative Council in various important 
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respects. In vie'w of wliat I consider the retrograde proposals Tvliicli 
are now being put fonvard by tJie Govemment of India^ these proposals 
about leseiwed subjects are Teiy important. Pei'iodical eni^uiries are to 
be made by Parliamentary Commission for the purpose of removing 
subjects from the “ Keserved ** list into the “ Transferred " list. The 
success of the Minister and of the Legislative Council in dealing with 
transfeixed subjects might not in itself constitute an adequate ground for 
the transfer of any of the reserved subjects which would ordinarily be of 
a very different hind. It is only the nature of the advice ofEered bj'' the 
Minister and the Council and the influence brought by them to bear 
upon matters relating to the xeseiwed subjects that would furnish the 
Commission with satisfactoiy reasons for their fltness for administeiing 
subjects so far withheld from them. These provisions, therefore, as to 
unity of government — ^the influence of the Minister and the legislature 
over the reserved subjects — ^form an essential part of the scheme of the 
Reforms Report. Prom the Indian point of view, their importance is 
still gi'eater. The reserved subjects will naturally consist of various 
and important subjects in which great administrative and other improve- 
ments, according to public opinion, are necessa^. These provisions 
will enable the Legislative Councils and the Minister to insist upon 
the various necessary and beneflcial reforms, with the result that if those 
reforms are not carried out, the Commission of Enquiry will be able to 
hold tbe executive council responsible for the short-comings of the 
administration and will feel justified accoi-dingly in ti’ansfeiTing the 
government of those subjects to the Minister and the Legislative 
Council. . j 

(3) There is a third class of subjects which are under the control 
of the Government of India, who are to be responsible only to Parlia- 
ment. They have no responsibility in any sense to the Legislative 
Council; but the Indian element is to be mateidaliy increased both in 
the Executive and the Legislative Councils so that they might materially 
influence the decisions of the India Government. 

It is also a feature of the report that the Government of India are 
to retain within their control as few subjects as possible, i.e., those 
which are necessary for peace, order and good government of the 
coTmtry. Therefore as large a devolution to the provincial governments 
as is compatible with this obligation of the Government of India is to 
be cai'ried out. It will be seen that this follows necessarily from one of 
the main condition of the problem, i.e., that under the existing system 
reforms are difficult, if not impossible. 

7. I accept these principles and also generally the scheme in so far 
as it refers to the pi’oviuees, I shall have to suggest a few modifica- 
tions but they will be strictly consistent with these principles and in 
fact are only intended' to cany them out a little further in their applica- 
tion to the provincial Goveraments, but as will be shown presently 
my colleagues have considerably modified the scheme. According io 
the scheme as modified by them there is really no responsibility left so far 
as the transferred departments are concerned, and so far as reserved 
departments are concerned the influence of the Minister and the Legisla- 
tive Councils has been eliminated. The justification for their proposals 
is the assumption made by them, that those to whom powers would be 
transferred accoiding to the scheme are an oligarchy who may use them 
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to ike detrimSiit df thd ^£Lfises, that tke demand for refoim emanates 
only from a small and comparatively insignificant class, that political 
progress will be accompanied with loss of efficiency and that the admini- 
stration which has hitherto been conducted according to Sritish standards 
and ideals will gradually acquire what is called on Indian character. 
In the reforms inpoi-t also there are indications that these views may 
have influenced its authors in restricting the scope of reforms. With 
reference to this the following facts have to be borne in mind. 

8. The Indian National Congress was started in the year 1885 lo 
divest the Government of India if possible of its autocratic chamcter and 
to make it conform to English standards and ideals. Eor this purpose 
it was* hoped that the representation of grievances to the Indian and the 
British Government hy themselves and by elected members in the 
Legislative Councils would secure their redress. The fii'st Congress 
demanded an enquiry into the working of the Indian administration on 
account of the deterioration of the condition of the people. The second 
Congress which met at Calcutta in 1886 and which was really the first 
Congress composed of delegates fium the various parts of India, after 
passing a resolution of congratulations to Her Majesty, passed the follow- 
ing resolution: — 

“ That this Congress regards with the deepest sympathy and views 
with grave apprehension the increasing poverty of vast num- 
bers of the population of India, and (although awai'e that the 
Government is not overlooking this matter and is contempla- 
ing certain palliatives) desires to record its fixed conviction 
that the introduction of representative institutions will prove 
one of the most important practical steps towards the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the people,*' 

It will he observed that representative institutions were demanded in 
order to deal effectively with the increasing poverty of India. It is also 
remarkable that many amendments were proposed putting forth pallia- 
tives for the poverty of the masses like the permanent settlement, wider' 
employment of Indians, encouragement of indigenous trade, etc., hut 
they were all rejected, and the above-mentioned resolution was carried. 

The official report of the third Congress recorded that, “ the Indian 
community despair of obtaining any material alleviation of the misery 
they see around them, until they can secure a potential voice in the 
administration.” And it was added ; — ” It is this conviction, more than 
anything else, that is giving such an intense earnestness to their efforts 
in the direction of representation.” Accordingly, when General 
Booth of the Salvation Army, commending “ to the attention of Congre.<5S 
the claims of the millions of India’s starving poor,” suggested certain 
schemes, the seventh Indian National Congress passed a formal resolu- 
tion that the relief of the millions of half-staiving paupers, whose sad 
condition constitutes the primary raison d’etre of the Congress, cannot 
be secured by any palliatives; and said, it is only by modifying the 
adverse conditions out of which this widespread misery arises, and hy 
raising the moral standard of the people, that any real relief is possible. 
As regards the first, the Congress programme now embodies all primarily 
essential reforms; as regards the second, in every province and in every 
caste, associations, pnhuc or private, are working with a yearly increas- 
ing earnestness.” 
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Among the reforms irhich the Congress from that time up to the 
present have been pressing are compulsory primarj’- education in the 
interests of the masses, technical education for industrial development, 
local self-government, mainly in the interest of sanitation, etc., separa- 
tion of judicial and executive functions for better administration of 
justice, reform of the land revenue ^^stem, abandonment of the theory 
that land forms the private property of the Crown to be dealt with by 
the executive at its pleasure and the recognition of national ownership 
of land by bringing what are called the Eevenue settlements under the 
control of representative Legislative Councils, a far larger admission of 
Indians into the public services udthout racial distinction. These are 
some of the most important of the reforms which have been put forward. 

These and other l'e^orlIls were pressed upon the attention of Govern- 
ment by Indians whose capaciiy was undoubted, who subsequently rose 
high in Gh)vernment seiwices’ and with ability which left nothing to he 
desired. There was agitation not only on the Congress platform but 
elsewhere also. Subsequently in the Legislative Conncils the elected 
members continued the process but all this was scarcely of any avail. 
The result on the other hand was a stiffening of the Civil Service oppo- 
sition to Indian progress mainly on the ground that English ideals are 
not suited to India, Gokhale said that unanimity in expressions of 
good-will, various proposals of reform by individuals, general opposition 
to every particular proposal, indifference, if not refusal, to carry out the 
clear intentions and orders of the British Elation have characterised the 
attitude of the Civil Service. The Indian politician who has taken any 
part in Indian public life or who has any experience of the real govern- 
ment of the country, came to the conclusion that under the Indian Civil 
Service who form and carry on the real Government, no real progress 
which in the present circumstances of the country is indispensable, can 
be expected. The result on the part of the constitutionalists is a 
demand for reforms of the character now put forward. The grievances 
■due to the alleged mis-govemment and the apparent hopelessness of 
their redress under the existing conditions are responsible for sedition 
and revolutionary movement ; latterly, the natural desire for self- 
Govenmient and the forces that have been let loose since the war have 
reinforced the claim for reform. This general demand had not its origin, 
as stated in the Reforms Report, solely or mainly in the desire, however 
natural, of the English educated Indians for an increasing share in the 
administration or for Self-Government, though no doubt there were a, 
few advanced thinkers who might have put forward Home Rule even 
thirty years ago. Reform was at first regarded simply as a means io 
improved administration according to English ideals and is even now so 
heM by a considerable section. Matters have now, however, assumed a 
different aspect and the association of Indians in every branch of 
Government and self-Government are regarded as an end in itself and 
the only panacea for the evils complained of. 

10. The opponents of this movement maintained that the Congress 
was started by the Bengalis and the Brahmins of South India, and that 
India as a whole was not with them. The Mahrathas were invited to 
declare that they had nothing to do with these Bengali and South Indian 
agitaiors'. "We know now the answer. The Sfahomedans were warned 
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that the Goveruinent might tolerate the agitation carried on by certain 
classes, but they, the Mahomedans will not meet with the same tolerant 
reception. No efforts were spared to inform them that the Congress 
was hostile to them. The esig'enoies of controversy alone can now 
represem the attitude of the Mahomedans as hostile to reforms. Indeed 
then advanced section asks for reforms more far-reaching than any that 
the Hindus claim. Anti-Congress politicians were certain that the 
races like the Sikhs and other Punjabis at least are bound to be opposed 
to Home Rule. It is doubtful now whether there are stronger adherents- 
to Home Rule than those in the Punjab. At the last Congress in Delhi 
it was the determined attitude of the Punjabis that forced the Congress 
to demand reforms far in excess of those in the Reforms RepoH. The 
Non- Brahmins and the Depressed Classes have awakened to a sense of 
their political helplessness and to their wretched condition, and no longer 
content to rely upon the Government which has left them in this con- 
dition for the past hundred 3 'ears, claim a powerful voice, in the detez’- 
mination of their future. It is enough to say that they want half the 
Hembers of all the Executive Councils, including the Viceroy’s, to he 
Indians, and an elected majoi’ity in all the Legislative Councils, without 
the checks provided by the Grand Committees and State Councils, their 
interests being adequately protected by what is called communal repre- 
.sentation. The demands for a large measure of reform varying from 
Home Rule to the demands of the ^pressed classes as stated above have 
now become general. 


11. After the Hutiny, Sir Sayj'ad Ahmad pointed out that it was 
absolute ignorance on the part of the Englishmen of the real condition 
of the countiy that was responsible for the Hutiny, and he advocated 
the ^pointment of Indian members to tbe Legislative Councils to give 
the English rulers information of the needs of the country. The men 
nominated by the Govei'iiment proved utterly useless for the purpose. 
Nomination was found to be an absolute failure. The Congress then 
claimed a representative element in the Legislative Councils in the hope 
that if the authorities were kept well-informed by the authorised repre- 
sentatives of the nation, the condition of the masses of the country 
would he vastly improved. Lord Landsdowne introduced an elected 
element into the councils, but there was no real irapiovement. All their 
efforts for more than fifteen years proved aboz'tive. They were told 
that they did not know the conditions of the country themselves; that 
the officials knew better; and against their strong protests measures 
were enacted and a line of conduct pursued which led to the growth of 
sedition in the country. Lord Morley then enlarged the Legislative 
Couzicils to provide real representation of the various classes of the 

g eople so that the same reproach might no more be levelled that the 
ouncils did not represent the real voice of the nation. He provided for 
resolutioizs to be moved in the council so that the Indians might be 
able to formulate their views for the eonsidei’ation of the officials, and 
the officials might he enabled to give their reasons in reply. He also 
provided, what is equally important, for the appointment of Indians to 
the Executive Councils so that thev might press acceptance of the popu- 
lar views upon their colleagues. This experiment has been tried also for a 
sufficiently long time only to pi'ove its futility; and not only the 
Congress and popular leaders of the country but all thinking men in 
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India have come to the conclusion that the existing machinery is insnffi- 
•cient for the peaceful and good governance of the country. 

The Reforms Report, therefore, is not only quite right in direlling 
upon the political consciousness, of the people quickened hy the i-ecent 
events in Europe which demand great political reforms, but it has 
minimised very much the intensity and volume of that political con- 
sciousness. The Report is also quite right in pointing out the growing 
discontent and the widening gulf between the officials and the non- 
•officials due to the inutility of the Legislative Councils. I think, 
however, that it has not brought out sufficiently that this is due to the 
■official attitude. I have not thought it necessary to dwell upon the 
•other reason which has been assigned for reform that it is extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to initiate or to cany out any progressive policy 
under the present constitution of the governments in India which has 
been explained in detail in the Report, as this is generally admitted <to be 
the case. 

13. I have i-eferred to the i*easons for reform which have been 
advanced in the Report and they make out a case for a great change, but 
in the opinion of the political leaders refonn is imperative for another 
reason. It is required in the intei'ests of peace, order and good govern- 
ment, -i.e., efficient government according to English ideals. The present 
system has proved inefficient. The plague disturbances in the Bombay 
Presidency would not have been allowed to take place under any demo- 
cratic or popular govemment. The Tinnevelly riots and the murder of 
Mr. Ashe in the Madras Presidency were due to the latter’s interference 
with Chidambarum Pillai’s efforts to improve the lot of the millhands 
and with the Swadeshi Steam Navigation Company. This again would 
not have been possible under the ordinary conditions of good govern- 
ment, The occurrences in East Bengal which were the immediate cause 
of seditious and revolutionary movements also would have been practi- 
cally impossible under a popular government. The Punjab unrest in 
1907 had its oiigin in a legislative measure which was vetoed by the 
Imperial Goveriimenf on account of the opposition of the sepoys and the 
inilitaiy classes. The bills now before the Legislatiye Councils deprive 
a person of the protection of the ordinary courts of law and of the safe- 
guards which, in civilized countries, hare been found necessary to protect 
the innocent, and to place personal liberty, freedom of the press and 
speech under the control of the executive, is proof of the necessity of 
radical refonn of a system responsible for a situation which has, in the 
opinion of Grovernment, rendered such legislation necessary. 

The troubles Consequent upon the division of societji- bj* I’aces, castes 
and creeds, far fi'om being any impediment in the way of refonn, calls 
imperatively for great political reforms; and there is very good reason to 
believe that if the leaders of the various communities are left to compose 
the difierenees themselves, such conflicts will be far rarer, if they will 
not entirely disappear. 

Great constitutional reforms are also essential in the interests of the 
masses of this country. The educated classes have failed in their endea- 
vours to bring about any substantial amelioration in their condition. 
Not only have the Government not taken the necessary steps, but they 
have not supported the efforts of the educated classes. 

Further, the various reforms that are long overdue also call for a 
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cliange in tie constitution that would render their realization probahle. 
Promises made as regards the admission of Indians into the public 
seiwices without racial distinctions have not been kept. E-efonns in the 
land revenue administration which are indispensable were promised by 
the Government, and the promise has been withdrawn.- The separation 
of judicial and executive functions was promised by the Government of 
India. It has not yet been effected. The orders of Lord Eipon and of 
Lord Morley about local self -government have been practically disregard- 
ed. The wishes of the King-Emperor as regards education have not 
been carried out. Steps necessary for the revival of industries have not 
been taken. In all these we have now passed beyond the stage of promise 
and without actual performance no weight would be given to our decla- 
rations. 

It is under these conditions that the Oongi'ess and the kluslim 
League and the non-official representatives of the Legislative Council 
foianulaied their demands for representative legislative councils, for 
responsible government by the subordination of the executive to such 
councils and for a far larger infusion of the Indian element into the 
executive councils so that the latter might not be in a position to entirely 
disregard the popular demand, and it was in reply to this demand that 
the British Government have promised self-government by instalments,, 
substantial steps being taken at once to carry out that promise. 

Thus, it is not true that the reforms advocated will result in the 
transference of powers to persons who are not interested in the welfare 
of the masses; and it is also quite feasible to transfer power to the 
masses themselves. The demand for x'eforms is universal, and such' 
reforms will only result in the application of the British standards and 
ideals to the Goveiaunents in India. IVitli reference to the official view, 
that they best understand and protect tbe interests of tbe masses and 
that^ the transfer of power to tbe educated classes may result to tbe 
detriment of tbe masses, I would draw attention to the recent events in 
Chajnperan and Kaira, see appendix (A). They are also instructive for 
other reasons. 

Bearing all this in mind, I proceed to consider the modification.^ 
suggested. 


Transferred departments, 

13. First, to deal with the “ transferred ” subjects, i.e., the subjects 
wbicb are presumed to be under the control of the Ministers and the 
Legislative Councils. According to the Eeforms Eeport, though a 
Governor does not occupy from the outset the position of a purely con- 
stitutional Governor, he is to refuse his assent only when the consequence 
of acquiescence would clearly be serious. I am not sure whether this is 
accepted by my colleagues (para. 101). If it is not, and if they contem- 
plate any further interference ,^on the part of the Governor, I am unable to 
agree with them. The new pijoposals which they have made seem to con- 
template such intei'ference. have no doubt it will be admitted that the 
Ministers and the Councils will not be able to carry on the administra- 
tion^with any fair degree of success unless they have a loyal service or 
services which, in their opinion, are competent to cariy out the duties 
^ entrusted^ to tiieni. Of course at the commencement, as- 

J^’'ghtly pointed out in the Eeport, to require Ministers to inaugurate 
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their services for their oivn departments 'vroiild doom the experiment to 
failure; and the Eeforms Beport therefore places the machineiy 
public service, as it exists to-day, at the disposal of Ministers, adding 
also that adeq^uate protection must he given to those services., The 
Goveinment of India nov: give adeqnaie protection to those services by 
various provisions to which it is unnecessary here to draw attention. 
But instead of only placing the public service at the disposal of the 
Ministers when the new scheme is inaugurated, thej' would go further 
and would compel the Minister to accept such officials to caiTy out their 
policy. The consequence would he that though the Minister ma;y be 
saddled with an officer who is so opposed to the opinions of the Minister 
and of the Legislative Council that he will not loyally carry out the 
policy determined upon by them, the Minister is to be compelled to 
retain him although both the Governor and the Minister may want to 
get rid of biwi and appoint another person wbo they think would properly 
carry it out. Thus, for instance, if the Governor and the Minister want 
to appoint a sanitary expert from England for carrying ont certain 
sanitary arrangements, they are not to have that liberty, but they will 
be compelled to appoint a man in the ordinary services. Similarly, if 
the Governor and the Minister wish to appoint an agricultural expert ae 
the head of certain settlement or agricultural operations in jjreferance to 
the Civil Service officer who will he ordinarily appointed to it under the 
rules of the seiwice, they are not to have that right, but they will be 
compelled to accept a person who would iu the ordinaiy course occupy 
that position. 

"Wo have provided that the appointments of these officers can only be 
made by or with the sanction of the Secretary of State and subject to 
any rules that may be made by him. I would, therefore, propose tha,t it 
t^hould be open to a minister to appoint, with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State, or request the Secretary of State to appoint any 
person outside the seiwice for any post under him. The intervention of 
the Secretary of State should be a sufficient safeguard iu such cases. 

14. This question becomes of veiy great importance when we regai-d 
their relations with the Governor. According to my colleagues, the per- 
manent heads of departments and the seci'etaries under a minister should 
have access to the Governor to bring to his notice any case which they 
consider that the Governor should see. In fact, the secretaiy or the 
permanent head of a department would he entitled to appeal to the 
Governor against any decision of the minister overruling him. My 
colleagues also expect that the Governor would direct all cases of parti- 
cular types and nil cases of major importance to he brought to liim as a 
regular practice, Tlie result would naturally be to weaken con.sidei'ably 
the position of the minister in relation to his subordinates. In fact, he 
might be reduced to a figui’e-hcad by tbe Governor and the Secretary. 
I do not think that this could have been contemplated by the authors of 
the Reforms Report, and I do not think it right, yo secretary or head 
of a department should have any access to the Governor for this purpose. 
3vo one should come between him and the minister. It is one thing for 
a Governor to tell the member himself that he would like to be consulted 
on cases of a certain type, and it is a veiy different thing to allow a 
secretary to bring to liini such cases for decision in appeal against a 
iminister, , 
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15. Tliere is another drastic change proposed by my colleagues. 
They are of opinion that if any proposal contained in a bill dealing -with 
transfei-red subjects affects the peace, tranquillity, etc., of a province, or 
the interests of a specified reserved subject, the Governor should have a 
right to refer that hill to a grand committee. In actual practice this 
might practically eliminate the control of the legislative council over 
even the transfen'ed subjects ; because almost all hills referring to trans- 
ferred subjects may be brought by .1 Governor, whose order according to 
my colleagues should not he open to appeal, under one or other of these 
conditions. To take a concrete instance If a minister wishes to 
introduce any measure dealing with sanitation or education, the Gover- 
nor might refer it to a grand committee on -the ground that its alleged 
unpopularity might possibly provoke disorder. "We may, therefore, 
assume that the legislative councils will in law be as impotent in future 
in transferred departments as hitherto, and as they will he in the 
reserved departments in the future. This is opposed to the Reforms 
Report and I am unable to accept it, 

16. Further my colleagues would give power to the Governor and 
the Secretary of State in ceit-ain events to transfer all departments from 
the minister to the executive council. It -will he noticed that the Gover- 
nor has the power to dismiss the rnhirster, le has the power to dissolve 
the legislative council; but even after tbis if he finds the legislative 
councils and all ministers opposed to him, they would give this right of 
transfer of every department from the minister pi*esuniing that the 
Governor must he right and all the councils wrong. They want this as 
the only possible safeguard against a deadlock, which might be fatal to 
the administration of a province as a deteii’ent to factious and iire- 
sponsible action; this view is based upon a gratuitous assumption that 
actions of the legislative council and the minister will always he factious 
and irresponsible when such actions are opposed to the opinion of the 
Governor. 

I do not think it should be in the power of a Governor or the 
Secretary of State who will be only his mouthpiece — ^to strike thus at the 
root of the reform scheme. This proposal is entirely opposed both to the 
letter and spirit of the Reforms Repoi-t, which views such proposals with 
disfavour ; the Report would not give such power over the legislature to 
any executive government and would allow the same, if at all, only after 
an open enquiry by an impartial parliamentary commission. If two con- 
secutive legislative councils, composed as they would be under the 
scheme, came to conclusions directly opposed to that of the Governor, the 
presumption, in my opinion, would be exceedingly strong that the 
Govemor was wrong and their -views should he given effect to. To give, 
in such circumstances, this power is to go against the principles of con- 
stitutional government and will he taken as indicative of a spirit 
incompatible with constitutional government. For any sudden emergen- 
cies, there is tlie power of ordinances, if necessary, liy the Yiceroy. I 
would not, therefore, allow this power more especially when it is pro- 
pn«ed to confer upon the Government of India certain powei-i of inter- 
ference, the exercise of which would adequately meet all possible 
toontingencies. 

17. It is proposed to give the Government of India the power of 
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interference even in tlie case of transferred subjects for tbe 'following 
pui’poses ; — 

(f) to safeguard tbe administration of Government of India 
subjects; 

(m) to secure uniformity of legislation -wbere sucb legislation is 
considered desirable in Gie interests of India or of more than 
one province ; 

(m) to safeguard tbe public services to an extent vbicb irill be 
further determined subsequently; 

(iv) to decide questions which affect more than one province. 

18. Again, my colleagues propose that if tbe decision taken in tbe 
reseiTed department requires, in tbe ojpinion of tbe Governoi, certain 
action in tbe transfen'ed department wbieb tbe minister objects to take, 
tbe Governor must be armed with tbe power to issue orders in tbe 
transferred department. It makes no difference in this view that tbe 
Governor can pass an order in similar circumstances in tbe reserved 
department. Tbe result of this will be further to curtail tbe powers of 
tbe minister. 

19. Tbe new proposal about tbe allocation of tbe resources available 
for tbe purposes of tbe executive council and those available for tbe 
purposes of ministers completes tbe subordination of tbe ministeis to tbe 
executive council, Tbe main sources of revenues, like tbe land revenue, 
in tbe provinces will be under tbe control of tbe executive council while 
all tbe departments of expen^ture, like education, local self-government, 
including public health and public works, will be under tbe control of 
tbe ministers. These are the departments which stand in need of 
development. In normal circumstances therefore tbe revenue wbieb they 
require will have to be made good to them by tbe executive council. 
This places tbe ministers practically under tbe control of tbe executive 
council. Tbe minister or minsters will not be able to raise money even 
by taxation without the consent of tbe Governor, and, as I have already 
pointed out, in will almost invariably be tbe case that tbe bill is one 
which tbe Governor would be entitled to refer to tbe committee for 
legislation. According to my colleagues their proposal will give tbe 
mmisters a direct interest in impTOving tbe soui’ces of revenue Tvmicb are 
placed in their charge, but tbe sources of revenue which are capable of 
expansion will be, according to tbe proposals, placed not in their charge 
but in tbe charge of tbe executive council. There will be therefore no 
resources to be developed except perhaps excise revenue which it should 
not be our policy to regard as a source of growing revenue. Further I 
do not accept this theory that all inducement must be held out to a 
department to increase its revenue for its own benefit. 3Iy colleagues 
furtbei' state that tbe ofiScial government should not have tbe power to 
refuse funds for tbe work of tbe popular half of the government, hut 
according to the proposals tlie minister will never have that power as the 
final decision for taxation rests with tbe Governor and not with the 
minister. I do not accept the view wbieb seems to result from fbe 
proposals of my colleagues that we should punish tbe people of ^be 
country for any dereliction of duty on tbe part of tbe minister or tbe 
executive council. 

50. Tbe cumulative effect of all these provisions is to place fbe 
minister and the legislative council in relation to transferred departments. 
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Dot only ii a position of no i*eal responsibility' but rirtually in suboi di- 
nation to tbe executive council. Tlie scheme, therefore, of my colleagues 
is directly against the announcement of the 20th August, as it means 
altogether a negation of responsibility, and should not therefore he 
accepted. The depai-tmenfs of ’R-hich the minister u-ill he placed in 
charge are hound to suffer under the proposed arrangement; and ! have 
shown in my review of the present situaUon that they are not likely to 
receive any lavourahle treatment at the hands of the executive council. 

In so far as this part of the scheme is concerned, my criticism 
therefore is that while the policy decided upon by His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment requires definite responsibility to he laid upon the ministers for 
certain acts of the government, the Secretary of State and the Ticeroy 
would allow such responsibility only under the general supervision of 
the Governor; my colleagues would, practically get rid of all such 
responsibility by converting tbe minister into a subordinate executive 
officer, and the real legislative council into a subordinate body — subordi- 
nate to the Governor and the executive council, the latter being without 
any responsibility for the consequences, — ^though niy colleagues in terms 
disclaim any intention to create an inferior government under the 
superior provincial Government. 


“ Heserved ” subjects. 


21. I shall now take up the question of “ reserved ” subjects. I 
have already referred to the provisions of the scheme relating to reserved 
subjects, wliich show the nature and the influence or power which might 
he exercised by the minister and the legislative councils (see paragraph 
6). The subject is so very important that even at the risk of prolixity or 
repetition I take the liberty of refeiTiug to them again for the purpose 
of explaining the objections that I advance to the proposals which are 
now being formulated by my colleagues. 

According to the Heforms Report, no taxation, when it becomes 
necessary even in the interests of resei'ved subjects, can he imposed in 
a province without the consent of the minister who is supposed to 
represent the legislative council. The first essential, iher-efore, of a 
popular Government is thereby secured. Again the entire budget, 
both for the transferred subjects and for the reserved subjects, is to 
be settled by the executive government as a whole. The minister 
has, thus, a powerful voice iu the settlement of the budget, he is 
not a mere outsider tendering advice which may be acted upon or 
not according to the will of the executive council, because unless he is 
in a position to justify the budget proposals, even as regards the 
reserved subjects, he will not either undertake new legislation or be able 
to persuade the legislative council. At the same time he will not have 
a controlling voice so far as reseiwed subjects are concerned, because a 
final decision is to he taken by the executive council alone. Rui-ther- 
mor&^veven as to reserved subjects, in cases of am' disputes between the 
minister and the executive council with reference to any provision of the 
budget, the question has to he decided by the Governor, who is also 
respon^ble for transferred subjects and who is to act in view of the 
fact thay^ taxation, if any, can be undei-taken only with the consent of 
the minister. The influence of the minister in these circumstances, will 


\ 
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act on tile i*esei'ved subjects in tlie direction of thrift and reti’enchment. 
Similarly, the minister Trill hare the experience and adTice of the 
members of the executive council Tvith reference to his transferred^ sub- 
jects, and he will have to paj” serious regard to that advice in determining 
the relative propoitions to be divided among the transferi’ed and reserved 
subjects; and the influence of the executive council membei’s will there- 
fore be exercised in the direction of thrift and expenditure so far as 
transferred subjects are concerned. Then, again, this is a very import- 
ant provision : the entire budget has to be submitted to the legislative 
council, whose resolutions on the budget will beJ binding even so far as 
the reserved subjects are conceimed, unless the Gfovemor restores the 
budget on specific grounds (paragraphs 221, 222, 256 and 257). 

The proposals that I have refened to above give the minister and 
the legislative councils very considerable influence in the most important 
question of finance and everj'thing that depends on it concerning the 
reserved subjects. They are satisfactorj- and based on sound principles. 
All this influence or power proposed to be bestowed upon them in the 
Bedorms Eeport will be eliminated if the modifications suggested by my 
colleagues are accepted. 


Modifications proposed hy the India Gove}7ime}lt. 

22. They propose to omit the veiy important provision that the 
resolutions of the legislative council on the entire budget which is to be 
submitted to them Tvill be binding on the government unless the 
Governor exercises his special right of restoring the jirovision in the 
budget on any specific ground. The Govemment of India now would 
treat every budget resolution only as a recommendation. To my mind, 
this is a grave departure from the scheme of the Befonns Beport. It 
is said that a Governor would find himself in a veiy inconvenient 
position if he had to over-rule a legislative council, and a continuance 
of that course if the legislative council persists year after year in carrj’- 
ing a resolution with reference to any particular measure would be almost 
impossible. The very object of the provision is that in the absence of 
any strong reasons to the contrary the opinion of the legislative council 
should prevail ; and I think this departui’e from the scheme outlined in 
the Eemrms Beport detracts considerably from its value, 

23. 3Iy Hon’ble colleagues have followed this up by further modifi- 
cations which practicaUj- get rid of all popular and Indian inflTiertce. 

Instead of one joint budget and one joint jturse for the whole 
govemment they will create separate puixes for mmistei-s and executive 
council members, respectivelv, with the result that the budget for 
transferred subjects will he settled only by the Governor and the minis- 
ter, and the budget for reserved subjects will be settled only by the 
Governor and the other menibei's of the executive council. Taxation 
for the administration of transferred^ subjects will he left in the hands of 
the ministers; and, similarly, taxation for reserved subjects will be left 
entirely in hands of the executive council members. The rule that 
the resolutions are binding, unless disallowed or vetoed by tlie Governor, 
is not accepted by them. The council's resolutions are to have effect 
only as recommendations. 

The result of all this is that so far as the reserved subjects are 
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concerned, neitlier the minister nor the council is to have any real voice 
in the settlement of the budg’et. This is avowed to he the real purpose 
of the new projioeals. Beal popular influence in the settlement of the 
budget is, therefore, entirely gone. The minister or popular assembly 
is not to have the final voice in taxation, as the executive council 
member alone presents the hill for taxation, and if the legislative 
assembly does not pass it, it will he open to the Governor to get it 
passed over their heads by grand committees or otherwise. The influence 
of the minister on reserved subjects in the direction of thrift and 
expenditure also is removed. I think it substantially reduces the value 
of the Beforras Scheme, I am thei*efore unable to accept any o£ these 
modifications in the original proposals which are now suggested. 


24. The advantages of this S3'steiu are said to be that the ministers 
as well as the executive council will know what their available resources 
are, what opening balance will be at their credit and consequent!}' what 
range of expenditure the}' may provide for and at what point they must 
face extra taxation. It will secure to each department the benefit of 
5iny improvements which can be expected in the revenue departments. 
It will, therefore, be an inducement to expand and develop the sources of 
revenue as the fruits of their labours will not he shared by the other 
departments. It is also said that each may also borrow for its own 
pui’poses. Assuming that there are administrative conveniences in the 
separation of revenues, these administrative conveniences should not be 
allowed to weigh for a moment against the outstanding fact that you 
thereby get rid of the popular influence altogether on the finances of 
the reseiwed departments. To this great objection I find no answer 
forthcoming except that it is desirable that all the reserved subjects 
should be removed entirely from the influences of the ministers 
and of the legislative council. I cannot agree to this. ' On the other 
side there is the objection advanced by the Congress that imder the 
arrangement proposed in the Beforms Beport the transferred subjects 
will only get “ the crumbs from the table,” and the unwelcome task of 
taxation is always imposed upon the minister, even though such taxation 
might have been necessitated by the needs of the reseiwed subjects. 
This argument has been availed of by my colleagues in order to support 
the scheme of a separate purse. It would be extraordinary if an argu- 
ment intended to strengthen Indian influence should lead to its elimina- 
tion, I have already referred to the safeguards provided by the scheme. 
Bo taxation can be imposed without the consent of the minister, who 
can earmark the proceeds of taxation. Bo responsible member of an 
executive council is thei'efore likely to press the claims of the reserved 
subjects _ too far, and in particular in view of the enqui^ by a 
commission after a few years; and even if he does so, the final dlscision 
rests with the Governor, who is interested in the administration both 
of the transferred and of the other subjects. Apart from all this, the 
legislative council will review the budget and a responsible Governor 
has to restore the provision of the budget in favour of the reserved 
subjects by overruling them. It is improbable, therefore, that the 
transferred subjects will suffer, and I feel strongly that this argument 
should not weigh in favour of a separate purse, which will operate far 
more against popular influence than the existing ^provision. The appre- 
hension expressed by Indian politicians is really 'dtie to the phraseology 
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in the report. To remove the same instead of stating that the 
supply of the reseiTed subjects will have priori^f over that of the trans- 
ferred subjects, I Tvould simply say that the executive government as 
a Tvhole ivill apportion the revenue betu'een the transferred and the- 
reserved subjects. If the ITinisters and the council membei’S do not 
agree, the Goyeinor has the right to decide. The efpect is absolutely 
the same, as in the scheme the supply for the reserved subjects can 
be determined only by the Governor if the 3Iinister does not agree. 
The proposal of ray colleagues that the consent of the Governor is 
necessary to taxation is a part of the scheme in the Refoims Report 
whenever there are_ differences of opinion. After apportionment of the* 
revenue, the necessity of taxation might he considered, the indispensible 
condition being- that provided for in the Report— that there should be 
no taxation without the consent of the Minister. As to who should 
introduce the Bill into the Council is a matter which might be left to 
the Governor. Ordinarily, the member whose department needs the 
fresh taxation proceeds will no doubt introduce the Bill. 

_ 25. I have assumed that there are administrative conveniences in 
this separation of revenue. It is admitted by my colleagues that the 
proposals in the Reforms Repoi-t have not met with any criticism in 
India. It will not be right in the circumstances therefore to mate 
any alterations. They point out that any substantial increase in 
• reserved expenditui’e will be at the mercy of the Minister, although 
Miuisters may have no responsibility for the consequences of refusing 
the budget provision, but this is an impossible contingency, as in the case 
of any dispute between the Ministers and the executive coimcil the 
decision is left to the Governor. In order to support their argument 
they hare to assume that the Goreinor under his exceptional powers 
might insist on expenditui-e on reserved subjects being provided for in 
the budget leaving Minister with inadequate funds for the transferred 
subjects. "We are not warranted in mating any such assumption, and if 
the Governor is inclined to exercise his power in that direction he can 
do it even otherwise. "What is to happen if the Goveraor uudei* the, 
powers of supervision and conti-ol .which he has over the Minister — 
powers which ray colleagues desire largely increased — ^were to cut down 
the funds available for the Minister even if they were not wanted for 
reserved subjects. Such assumption would render the working of any 
constitution an impossibility. 

Further, the income derived from the sources of revenue which form 
part of the Reserved list will, after providing for the administration of 
those subjects and of Law, justice and Police, leave a large sui’plus 
which, with the normal growth of revenue, will be adequate to meet 
the gro-wing expenditure. I doubt whether any taxation or borrowing 
for the needs of those Depai-tments has been found necessaiy in the 
past or will be required in the future. The annual discussion my 
colleagues would avoid by settlement of Revenue for a period of time. 
This will interfere with the legitimate exercise of their power over 
finance by the Legislative Council; such settlement may lead to taxa- 
tion and borrowing when othei-wise it wonld be unnecessary, and 
lead to unnecessary friction and criticism divorced from responsibility, 
Generally I have to state that my colleagues have, throughout their 
report, made assumptions which are calculated to show the apparent 
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necessity of a stringent control over tlie Ministeis. All the difficulties 
suggested hy my Colleagues presuppose non-interference under any 
conditions on the part of the Governor with the Minister and an ahsence 
of any provision enabling the Governor to decide in cases of dispute 
between the Minister ana the members of the Bsecutive Council. It 
appears to me that the provisions in the Reforms Report scheme foim 
a sufficient answer to all the objections advanced. 

26. My colleagues are also of opinion that one more official, who 
will he ordinarily a civilian, should be appointed to the executive 
coimcil. In the Report the transference of some of the functions of 
government to Ministers was held to make it “ impossible to retain an 
executive council of more than two members, one of whom was to be, 
a European and the other an Indian. And this reduction of the 
European element from two to one was regarded as equivalent to an 
increase in the Indian element. My Hon’ble colleagues, however, 
support their proposal on the gi-ound that the Governor — a new man 
from England — ^will be left with only one European adviser as a 
member of his council. And it is also said that work can he found for one 
more member. It does not appear that the conclusion that was arrived at 
at the time the Report was framed that there will not he sufficient work 
for three members of the Executive Council is unfounded. Before 1911 
there were only two members. At present there are three. A good 
portion of their work will now he transferred to the Ministers. I am 
satisfied that there is no reason, on the score of work, for the appoint- 
ment of one more member. A stronger objection is that involved in 
the second reason given in the Report. It will materially reduce the 
relative strength of the Indian element in the Executive council. An 
Indian member will have no chance as against two English official 
members, Eor consultation and advice, the Secretaiy in the Depart- 
ment, who will or may be present, will be available. Neither the adlati 
nor any additional member is required. In reserved subjects, therefore, 
with the modifications proposed by my colleagues with reference to 
budget and taxation, this addition of one member will practically get 
rid of the influence or power accorded to the Indians or representative 
councils in the Reforms Report. In the interests of good government, 
is it advisable or necessary to depart from the scheme? 

27. Eirst, let us take the budget and consider the restrictions on 
the provincial governments imposed by the general standing orders and 
the Secretary of State. The sanction of the Secretary of State is 
required to the appointment of any English officer drawing a certain 
pay ; to create any new post which wonld ordinarily be filled by a gazetted 
English officer; to create any new post over a certain monthly pay; to 
give any honorarium exceeding, I believe, a thousand rupees; to make 
any grant of land except under very special conditions. The right to 
purchase motor cars was so much abused that now they cannot he 
purchased for public business without the sanction of the Secretary of 
State, These are only some of the orders; there are many more of the 
same kind. All these indicate not only the nature of the restrictions 
that ara imposed upon the provincial governments hut also the dose 
supervision which is deemed necessary for the exercise of their powers. 
There is no reason to think that no such restrictions would he necessary in 
the future. We propose by these schemes to give the local governments 
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enhanced powers of appointment — ^powers by which, they may 
appoint officers drawing veij high salaries, over even a thousand rupees. 
T\'e propose now to give them powers to carry out schemes, without 
reference to Government of India or the Secretary of State, which 
involve lahhs of rupees. If it was necessary for the Government of 
India or the Secretary of State to exercise this close supei-vision over 
the local governments in the interests of the taxpayer, that supervision 
can only be relaxed on the ground of increasing popular control. Lord 
Gurzoa has remarked, and so also I believe almost every administrator 
who had to consider this question, on the growing tendency in every 
department to 'increase the emoluments ana to increase the establish- 
ments. Far, therefore, from getting rid of the control over the budget 
by the Legislative Council, it appears to me that the relaxations hy 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State of their power of 
control, and the additional powers which it is proposed to confer upon 
the local governments require not only the powers conferred upon the 
Minister and the Legislative Council by the Reforms Report, but 
additional powers. Restrictions were placed upon the powers of the 
governments in India in the appointments of Englishmen because it 
was felt that otherwise the Indians would have no chance at all. 

Similarly, take the questions of industrial expansion, the separation 
of ludioial and executive functions, increase of taxation by recurring 
settlements without the consent of the legislative councils. All these 
are really huancial questions, and, under the scheme proposed in the 
Reforms Report, the popular assembly will have considerable influence 
in shaping the policy of the Government with reference to all these. 
The proposals of the Government of India will leave the legislative, 
■councils and the Minister without any sxich voice in the settlement of 
these very great questions. It is therefore a considerable departure from 
the Reforms Report. My colleagues, I am afraid, do not realize the 
strength of the feeling for reform due to to questions referring to these 
matters.** They ignore altogether the very imporfant considerations 
which arise therefrom. There is no split in the Congress Parly or, so 
far as I can see, among Indians on the broad lines of policy that should 
be pursued on the matters above referred to. The addresses presented 
to the Secretary of State and the Yioeroy draw prominent attention to 
these grievances. i 

I cannot help thinking, in these circumstances, that if these restric- 
tions are removed we may expect great waste of public funds in the future 
and great and alarming discontent. I would, therefore, as already stated 
as against the new proposals of ray colltagues, not only support the 
scheme in the Reforms Report so far as taxation and budget are con- 
cerned, but u’ould go a little further in the same direction by enacting 
that the Governor’s power o£ restoring any provisions in the budget in 
the interests of the reserved subjects shomd not be exercised so as to 
confer any benefits on the services which they would not obtain in the 
ordinary course, and the Governor should not be allowed without the 
sanction of the Secretary of State to restore any provisions in the in- 
terests of reserved subjects with reference to any matter for which the 
sanction of the Secretory of State is now re<|uire'd. It should be re- 
membered that in the case of transferred subjects the council has got 

• See paragi'aphs 8 to 12 above. 
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the powers of removing the Minister, and a corresponding power does 
not exist in the case of the reserved subjects, 

28. Leaving now the question of the budget, let me tahe the equally 
important question of peace and order. If sedition had its origin in 
Bombay, it would be noticed that this was due to the harsh administra- 
tion of the plague regulations by a Collector, which would have been 
impossible if the Indian element was powerful in the government of 
the countiy. Similarly the course of maladminista’ation by the Govern- 
ment of Eastern Bengal, which was responsible for the growth of real 
Bengal sedition, would also have been practically diflcult. Under the 
law which we have recently passed and under certain regulations whiclt 
were passed at the commencement of the last century to meet certain, 
exceptional classes of cases, it would be open to an executive govern- 
ment in a province to deprive a man of his lihei'ty and of his freedom 
of speech without the orders of the magistrate or any other judicial 
tribunal . The press to ay also be deprived of its freedom by executive 
action, the ordinoi'y courts being deprived of their jurisdiction. The 
Governor of a province has the power of depriving a person who attacks' 
him of his liberty of person and of his property without affording him' 
a public opportunity of proving his allegations before the ordinary 
tribunals of the country. Under this law no Indian paper would ven- 
ture to indulge in criticisms distasteful to the head of a province. Any 
agitation against the civil service or bureaucratic form of government 
would scarcely be possible under the civilian head of a province. The- 
Home Buie agitation, or in fact any constitutional agi'tation, may be 
suijpressed wimout the interference of a judicial tribunal solely at the 
instance of an executive government. In these circumstances it seems 
to me to be imperative that the Indian element and the popular element 
should be po-werful in the government of a province. Othenvise we will 
cer-fcainly perpetuate all those evils due to the inutility of the Councils 
which as forcibly pointed out in the report are responsihle for the- 
widening gnlf het^iveen officials and non-oflficials. 


Grand Committees. 

29. It is proposed to constitute grand committees out of the mem- 
bers of the legislative councils in order to legislate on reseiwed sub- 
jects when the governor considers such legislation " is essential to the- 
discharge of his responsibility for the peace or tranquillitj' of the pro- 
vince, or any pai-t thereof, or for the discharge of his responsibility for 
the reserved “ subjects-.” So far as the ” reserved ” subjects are con- 
cerned, it is said that such exceptional means of legislation are required 
on account of the poverty, ignorance and helplessness of the great 
majority of the population, who cannot for that reason he left to the 
mercies of a legislative council who will not adequately protect their 
interests. ^ Further, it is said that the masses themselves will not take- 
any part in political life, and therefore all such questions concerning 
the revenue, those arising from the relations.of the landlord and tenant, 
must be retained by tbe executive goveimment. It is also said that such 
po'wer is necessary in order to defend British commercial interests and 
other questions concerning industries, etc. All great questions that 
arise between classes and creeds also should not be left to the ordinary 
legislative councils. I have pointed out already that it may well be- 
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■doubtedmiiether in the interest of the good government of the CQuntrv 
such exceptional ■ powers are necessary. Our electorates are becoming 
wider; ali^ kinds of interests and views divergent among themselves are 
going to represented ; and if, in these circumstances, the government 
■cannot secme any majority, the probabilities of their being in error are 
great. The grand committee, as constitnted, is obviously intended as a 
•cheek on alpopular assembly, and is in itself therefore an undesirable 
institution. ) It creates an undesirable antagonism between a local exe- 
■cutive and a local legislative council, and if there are other means of 
attaining the same object in view it is undesirable to retain it, I think 
the safeguard of the Imperial Legislative Council for all affirmative 
legislation and the powers of veto possessed by the Governor and the 
Ticeroy to negative any Act which is passed by the local legislative 
■council, and the power of ordinance for urgent occasions would be amply 
sufficient. This would secure a careful consideration of a measure 
rejected by tbe local legislative council before its introduction into the 
Imperial Legislative Council. 

The objections to legislation by the Government of India are stated 
in paragraph 248 of the Heforms Report. The first objection advanced 
is that such legislation will strike at the root principle of provincial 
autonomj’, according to which the provincial governments must be 
autonomous in their own legislative field. Provincial autonomy was 
promised by Lord Hardinge’s Delhi Despatch of 1911 for the purpose 
■of increasing popular control. We, therefore, do not want the so-called 
provincial autonomy if it is intended thereby to increase the power of 
the executive government over the legislative council. On the other 
hand, it is a principle recognised by the Reforms Report that the control 
mrr cxervjfiSwd bj- Gvtrejrjisi:es^ oi asd hy the S^retary oi State 
■over subordinate governments can be relaxed only in proportion to 
increasing popular control. It is quite right, therefore, that where a 
provincial legislative council has passed a measure, the Imperial Govern- 
meut or the Secretaiv of State should interfere as little as possible ; but 
that the local executive government should be able to get passed through 
fl grand committee a measure which has been rejected by the legislative 
■council goes against ail these principles. There is in that case no ques- 
tion of real provincial autonomy. It must be borne in mind that the 
^rand committee though technically a part of the legislature is brought 
into existence and will always be utilized to register the decrees of the 
executive government and may, therefore, be regarded os its agent for 
■enacting measui’es rejected by the legislative council. The provincial 
government becomes independent both of the provincial legislative 
■council and of the Imperial Government; whereas, the proposal I put 
forward retains the power of the Imperial Government, for it can hardly 
he doubted that legislation by a grand committee will practically put 
■an end to legislation in the Imperial Council. 

The other objection that is advanced that the Government of India 
■would be very reluctant to undertake responsibility by legislation is in my 
opinion rather a recommendation' than an objection as a legislative 
council should be overruled only in very exceptional cases. The Govern- 
ment of India cannot be accused of ignorance of local conditions " as 
they will be acting only on the advice of the local Governments and 
after full consideration of the discussions in the local legislative council. 
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Disregard of provincial -wishes is a common factor whether the 
legislation is hy the local executive government or hy the Imperial 
legislative council. The Imperial Government in such a case would he- 
an arbitrator between the local executive government and its legislative 
council. The “ ungrateful ’’ task has to be iindertaken by somebody ^ 
and it is much better that it should be undertaken by a Government far 
removed from local excitement. The reason that such legislation is 
unpopular and eon-fcroversial is only an argument for suhjeeting it to 
examination hy a government which is not subject to local temptations 
of prestige^ power and increased revenue. The Impei-ial Government 
will he able to attach due weight to the circumstances that may he -urged 
by the local Government and the arguments which induced the local 
legislative council to reject the measure. I also disagree with the 
proposal to reduce the elected element in the Grand Committee, 

30. We are all agreed that the heads of provinces should, in future,, 
be Governors instead of Lieutenmit-Governors (paragraph 218), hut my 
colleagues are of opinion that the existing practice of appointing only 
civilians in accordance with the rule which requires -twelve years’ service 
in India for a Lieutenant-Governorship must he or .-will he followed for 
a long time to come. I regret I cannot share in this view. The 
primary considera-tion that should weigh with -the Secretary of State in 
making the appointment is the fitness of the person to carry out the 
duties not, as hitherto, of an autocratic head of a province hut of a 
constitutional ruler. The Civil Service generally have shown their 
lostility to -the proposed refoims. They have expressed their strong 
opinion of the unfitness of Indians to hold high appointments or to 
cany out the duties which will devolve upon them as Parliamentary 
leaders. There will be many persons therefore among them who are not 
likely to work in harmony with Indians or to' view with sympathy 
their political progress, which must curtail -the privileges hitherto- 
enjoyed by their own service. The Secretaiy of State should certainly 
therefore take this question into consideration when he makes the 
appointment. ” It may indeed be questioned whether the life spent in 
the Indian Civil Service is calculated, except in rare cases, to stimulate 
that part of political talent which consists in the study and guidance of 
political opinion, or in the framing of the large legislative proposals 
which are from time to ffcime needed in actively .thinking political 
communities.” (o). This fact also will have to he borne in mind. Those 
civilians who are in sjonpathy with Indian progress or who can he 
trusted to work smoothly with the political machinery of the future 
under the altered conditions and who are not prejudiced by the feelings, 
of hostility to the proposed reforms evinced hy many of them may he 
appoin-led as heads of provinces. I do noi think, therefore, that the 
confident expression of opinion hy my colleagues as to the continuance 
of the practice hitherto existing is justified. 

31. The same question arises with reference to the qualifications of 
a memher of the executive council. It is intended, according to the 
Reforms Report, that one memher should be an Indian and the o-&er an 
official with qualifications of 12 years’ service under the Grown which is 
now required by law. I do not understand the Report to lay down that 


(o) Mr. H. A. L. Fisher : ” The Empire and -the Future," 
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this should he retained as a statutory qualification, though no doubt 
in practice the qualification will he inBisted upon.^ At present 
the appointment is in practice limited to the Civil Service. One can 
easily conceive cases irhere a Ooreriior might require the presence 
in his executive council of n person of outstanding ahilities in some 
particular 'line either in India or in England. There ia no reason why 
the Secretary of State should he debarred from nominating Hm. 
Hy colleagues are of opinion that there must he a statutory provision 
that one member should be an Indian and that the other should have the 
existing qualification. I doubt whether this is necessary. 

32. The only other point which I have to notice has reference to the 
right of a Legislative Council to make rules for its own conduct of 
business. Every Council ought to have such a right, and no reasons 
have been shown why we should insist upon the consent of the President. 
The rights and privileges of a President ox of a Vice-President, in so far 
as they do not refer to the ordinary conduct of business, should not, of 
course, be interfered with. 


The Govermieiii of India. 

33. The first question has reference to responsible government. I 
recognise that it has been laid down in the Report that there should be 
no xesponsibility iu. the Government of India as in provincial govern^ 
mems, that IS to say, that there should be no Indian Minister responsible 
to iegialatnre. This can be defended only on the ground that many 
ot the departments of administration have been transferred to the 
provincial governments, and that those retained by the Government of 
todia are far too important to be banded over to responsible Indian 
MinmtCTs befwe the experiments have justified themselves in the provin- 
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an. Indian member of tlie esecntive council may be an Indian Minister 
for this purpose. Supposiiig there are certain subjects vrMcb are not 
now transferred for temporary reasons^ and of wbich we contemplate 
transference in the cotu'se of three or four years, I cannot see any reason 
why in such cases also responsible government should not be introduced 
BO far as such subjects are concerned. Eesponsible government in the 
provinces demands responsible government in tbe Government of India 
in tbe same subjects, as otherwise provincial responsibility will be 
diluted. 


The Council of State. 

34, The next important question refers to the Council of State. I 
have veiy strong objections to tbe power given to tbe executive govern- 
ment to pass laws through the Council of State without a previous 
discussion in the legislative assembly. The Governor-General can 
exercise his power of issuing ordinances which will operate for six months. 
If any discussion is necessary, he can introduce the Bill into the 
Legislative Ooxmcil to ascertain the popular view. If it is a matter in 
which the Governor-General in Council has made up his mind, then, of 
course, a discussion is useless and unnecessary and an ordinance can 
at once be issued. How with reference to the Council of State itself. 

A Council of State as a second chamber representing interests not 
properly represented in the Imperial Assembly, I understand, and I raise 
no objection to it. A Council of State for tbe purpose of securing delay 
and for greater deliberation of subjects also might be necessary, and 
T would not raise any objection to such a council either. But this 
Council of State is constituted for neither of these purposes. Its avowed 
purpose is to carry out the will of the executive government when they 
cannot carry it out on account of the opposition of the legislative 
assembly. It is, in fact, an unreal council. Rather than constitute such 
a council, it is much better to lay on the executive council itself directlj' 
the obligation to pass the law. It will not then be exeiuised so frequently 
as it would now be with a State Council to give the measui’e that it passes 
an unreal appearance of popular support. It will be little tbe impoi-tance 
of tbe legislative assembly and thus create an antagonism between it and 
the State Council and the executive government,' 

There is another serious objection. It is undesirable to give the 
executive council unrestricted freedom of action in matters in which 
popular opinion is decidedly against it. Disastrous consequences have 
attended such freedom of action; and as long as the executive govern- 
ment have that power of action, they are bound in the discharge of 
their responsibility to act upon it if they take a view contraiy^ to that 
of the legislature. Again, there are great questions of administrative 
reform which should be carried out and which have not been carried 
out on account of tbe opposition of the bureaucracy due to tbeii* appre- 
hension of loss of prestige, etc. I have already referred to many of 
them already. There can be little doiibt that a Council of State would 
check reform as in the past in all those directions. I think, therefore, 
that the Oouneil of State as constituted will prove an obstruction. At 
the same time, I recognise that in the Reforms Report it has been 
laid down that in matters referred to above, there should be no respon- 
sibility to the legislature. A via media appears to be to direct that 
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in all cases Bills should first be submitted to the legislative assembly, 
and on tbeix failure to pass eueb Bills, all tlie papers should be laid 
before the House of Commons to urbom the Select Committee would 
no doubt submit their report; and it is only after sucli sanction is 
obtained that further steps should be taken to proceed with the measure, 
cither by the executive council or the Council of State. 

Two further courses have been suggested : to confine the Governor- 
General’s or Viceroy’s power of certification to certain definite subjects 
or to curtail the power of certification to those Bills which have not 
been rejected by a certain percentage of the members of the Legislative 
Council. 

I am clearly of opinion that the power of the Council of State, if 
it is not to be dropped, should be curtailed. 


Budget, 


35. It is now proposed to delegate larger powers to the Govern- 
ment of India. It is obvious that if hitherto the interference of the 
Secretary of State has been necessary in the interests of the Indian 
taxpayer, and that it has been necessary will appear from the various 
orders which restrict the Government of India’s power of expenditure 
— ^then the Secretary of State should be allowed to forego the exercise 
of his own power only with the development of popular control ; 
otheiwise, there is no justification. That the powers hitherto exercised 
by the Secretary of State were necessary in the interests of the taxpayer 
will appear fium an examination of the instances in which such power 
has been exercised. It will also appear from a consideration of the 
rules themselves and the occasions and the reasons which led to the 
passing of such rules. It appears to me therefore that all resolutions 
on the budget by the legislative assembly should be given effect to in 
all those instances in which it would not now he within the competence 
of the Government of India to incur any outlay without the sanction 
of the Sea-etary of State; at any rate, if full effect is not to he given 
to it, the power to over-rule the legislative council in that respect should 
not be given to the executive government in India but should rest only 
with the Secretary of State. ^ 


36. I do not agree with my colleagues in discarding the provision 
about a^omting members of the assembly to positions analogous to 
that of Parliamentary Huder Secretaries or the Standing Committees. 
At present, or under the new scheme, there is no means of non-offieiai 
members acqiunng that knowledge which can he acquired only by 
r office. The knowledge of Indians in the public se^ices 
will not be available to non-officials for criticism of Government pro- 
posals. The Ministers wiU have intimate knowledge only of the 
transferred departments and that also only in the movinces These 
under secretaryships and standing committees will enable the non- 
officials to acquire that information which they would otherwise lack, 
in the earlier stages of discussion, it was generally admitted that these 
would fom a good training ground for future administrators. It is 
undesirable, therefore, to drop them. 

fts iu the provincial councils, I think it 
sliould 06 left to tli6 council to frame tlieir own mica. 
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3T. If there is any demand in Tvhioh. the associations "n^ho have 
addressed the Secretary of State and the Viceroy and all classes are 
unaniinons, it is in the revest they make that half the members of the 
Executive Councils, both Provincial and Imperial, should be Indians. 
The Congress- and the Moslem League as "well as the Sikhs and the 
non-Erahmin classes of Madras -vrnnf it. The reasons are obvious. 
Everybodv feels that ndthout the infusion of an adequate Indian 
element into the Executive Councils, the reforms that are essential 
for the better* government of the country will not be carried out. 
Again, there are various questions, particularly those affecting finance, 
that are settled hy the Government of India and by tbe Secretary of 
State in consultation with one another which require a strong Indian 
element in the Executive Council. In all those questions, without 
adequate Indian influence the Government of India will easily yield 
to the Secretary of State. Various influences will act upon the 
Government of India which require adequate Indian influence to 
counteract them. Indian influence is also required to prevent the 
Executive Government of India from being unduly autocratic or 
unsympathetic towards popular movements. I would, therefore, propose 
the addition of one more Indian member to the two members proposed 
by tbe Government of India. If this is not accepted, I would suggest 
the appointment of an Indian Minister to exercise the Government of 
India control over the transferred departments in the provinces. He 
may he called in for consultation but not for decision. 

C. SANKARAN KAIE. 


Delhi, Sfh March 1919. 
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iesitatiorij due to tlieir early announcement, tlie Government then 
acceded to his demand for co-operation in the enquiry that he proposed 
to make and appointed a committee which consisted of the representa- 
tives of the planters, certain ojSScials, Gandhi, and an Tudian zemindar. 
An arrangement satisfactory to Gandhi was entered onto which was 
accepted by the Bihar Government, who, in the teeth of the strong 
opposition of the planters, proceeded to legislate. The planters pro- 
tested to the last. The leading Anglo-Indian, paper, a Government 
apologist, except when the interests of the Anglo-Indians are concerned, 
thus describes the result: — 

“ We regret to find in those steps the worst of the faults that can he attributed 
to bureaucracy. Infirmity of purpose is the key-note throughout, and it manifests 
itself in the usual symptoms ; a purposeless insistence for as long as possible on secre- 
tariat secrecy, and a refusal of requests for discussion when constitutionally put for- 
ward, followed by a prompt acceptance of the same requests when the party making 
them shows a disposition and ability to make things unpleasant for the secretariat ; 
a professed reliance on the opinions of local officers so long ns that profesaon serves 
as an excase for secrecy and delay, followed by abandonment of those opinions when 
they are found to he inconvenient ; a too obvious desire to evade for as long as_ possi- 
ble grasping the nettle of a controversial subject with the inevitable risk of injustice 
resulting according to the power of one side or the other to put pressure on Govern- 
ment.” (Pioneer, ISth March 1918.) 

If would be difficult to put the case more strongly against the 
bureaucracy. AH peaceful agitation by the ryots failed to move the 
Government, for the obvious reason that the latter did not like to dis- 
please the planters and such agitation only succeeded when the Congress 
and Gandhi took it up and applied a jjressure stronger than that of 
the planters. .It was only then that justice was done. Gandhi, a 
Home Buler, as against the Government, is now the idol of the people 
in that part of the province. 

This was in a matter between tbe Anglo-Indian planters and the 
ryots. A later instance I propose to refer to, not only to illustrate the 
same lessons hut also to show the condition of the ryots under the 
Government and the difficulties in their way. 


The Kaira case. 

Bor a number of 'years the district of Jlaira in the Bombay Presi- 
dency had suffered 'Severely from failures of crops, partial famine, 
disease, and general agricultural distress.^ According to the Collector 
of the district, the crop in a normal year is valued at 12 annas and not 
16 annas or more. Owing to excessive monsoon rains towards the end 
of 1917, the crops had failed. It is a feature of the Bevenue rule** 
that individual cases of hardship are not attended to, or, in other words, 
an individual is not exempted from payment for failure of crops in his 
holding only, but if there is a failure in the locality he might get relief 
with others. The ryots sent numerous petitions for suspension ot 
collections of revenue signed by about 20,000 persons. Their piayer 
was that they were entitled to a suspension of revenue under toe 
Bevenue rules as the outturn of their crops was below 4 annas. iUey 
demanded that the Government should not force them to pay when 
tier had not obtained from the land crops adequate to cover the ^ 07 ®“™; 
These petitions were returned by the Government mth the remark that 
they were not sent through the proper channel. They were aftenvards 
suhLtted through the ^ Collector. The District 
making enquiries; also petitioned the Government to stop the collection 
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of reveaue. Tliey irere told in reply tliat tlieix’ intervention vas ill- 
judged and miscliievous. Trro members of tbe Legislative Council — 
the Hon’ble ITr. Parelth and the Hon'ble Mr. Patel — also made detailed 
inquiries into the matter. They "vrere satisfied of the justice of the 
ooinplaint and petitioned the Collector, who asstu'ed them that he would 
make inquiries but the collection of revenue was not stopped. On 
account of these representations, there was, however, some relief 
granted, i.e., a suspension to the extent of Rs. 1,76,000 where they 
had asked for Rs. 23,00,000 snspension. A deputation consisting of 
the Hon’bie Sir Dinshaw Wacha, the Hon’ble Mr. Parekh and the 
Hon’hle Mr. Patel waited on the Governor, who decided that the 
estimate of the outturn of the village servants was conect and refused 
therefore any fuither relief. An enquiry was undertaken by three 
members of the Servants of India Society, who found that the excessive 
rains during the monsoons had ‘‘ rendered the poor people helpless, 
quite without an adequate supply of the staple food for 4 or 5 months ” 
and that they were reduced to great destitution. They found the lyots* 
complaint was well-founded and brought matters to the notice of the 
Collector, the Commissioner, the Member of Council in charge, and of 
the Governor, on whose advice they met in conference — the Com- 
missioner and the Collector with' Mr. Gandhi. The Commissioner and 
the Collector promised some relief. Mr. Gandhi requested the Collector 
to make an enquiry which he might be allowed to attend. This was 
refused. Mr. ^ndhi, however, todmg that the evidence collected so 
far was not adequate to meet the official test, himself went about the 
district inquiring into the matter and collecting evidence. He also 
found that the complaint was well-founded. He made representations 
to the Collector and to the Governor, who replied to him on the 17th 
and 20th of March, respectively, declining to interfere as they were 
satisfied that justice had been done. Questions which were submitted 
to the Government to be put into the Legislative Council for the pui> 
pose of eliciting ail infonnation about agrarian distress in Kaira were 
disallowed. On the 23rd of March a resolution was moved in the 
Legislative Council asking the Government to appoint the Agricultural 
Department of Government to value the outturn of the ci*ops, or to 
have the outturn of crops valued by some other agency other than the 
Revenue officials. On the opposition of Government the resolution was 
defeated. There was now nothing left to" be done by way of ordinary 
constitutional agitation. A no-rent manifesto was then issued and the 
ryots went on strike on the 2Sth of March, taking a vow not to pay 
revenue. The Government rent or revenue was not paid. Properties, 
including household utensils, milch cows, were attached; orders of for- 
feitui’e of lands were issued by Government and all possible steps were 
taken by the Revenue officials to enforce payment of revenue. On 
about the 12th or 13th of April, the Commissioner himself called a 
meeting of all the ryots and tried to impress upon them the necessity of 
complpng with the Government orders, threatening them with dire con- 
sequences in default, and telling them not to heed their advisers, the 
Home Rulers, who themselves will not suffer in person for tbe consequen- 
ces of non-payment of revenue. But the ryots persisted in their attempt. 
Meetings were held in various parts of India expressing their sympathy 
with the movement. The Government regarded it ns a contest between 
themselves and the Home Rulers. Every form of pressure was applied, 
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'but tlie resistance of the people stiffened. The village headmen also 
turned against the Government. Their reply to Government pressure 
was : — 

“ tThenever we feel that Gk>verunieiit’B orders conflict with that we regard as our 
duty to the people, we believe it to be our religious obligation to disobey Government 
orders Before taking this extreme step we have left no stone unturned in polite- 

ly reasoning with Government, and even now we entreat them to spare us all the 
suffering, to respect the ryot’s vovv and to consider popular opinion to he not in 
any way less worthy of respect than its own.” 

Ou the 2oth of April the Government suspended the collection of 
revenue hy ordering that only those who were in a position to pay the 
revenue need do so, and the rest might do it next year. The decision as 
to who were able and unable to pay the revenue was left to the ryots. 
But curiously enough, this order was not promulgated till the 3rd of 
Jnne. Till then the attachment of property and various other proceed- 
ings continued. The accused in all the prosecutions never made any 
defence; they made no appeal against their convictions, and one of 
them declared on his release after the order of tlie Collector, that he was 
a real Home Ruler, " he understood the principles thereof and that he 
would for ever refuse to recognise laws that did not ‘ consist ’ with his 
conscience.'^ i 

Under a revenue system where this is possible, progress in material 
prosperity is, according to Indian politicians, impossible to the ryots. 
The other conclusions are obvious. 

If this was the case under Lord WilUngdon, we can imagine what 
might be the situation under less sympathetic rulers. 
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His Excellency the Viceroy’s address to Heads of 

Provinces, 

Let me first welcome you to another Conference. I believe that 
those of ns who were present at our deliberations last year recognised 
the value of such meetings, and for myself I can only say that it was 
and is a great pleasure to have all the heads of local Governments col- 
lected together under my roof as my guests. I had hoped this year that 
we should have been able to discuss the multifariofus subjects which are 
of common interests to us all. But I fear that we shall have little time 
to deal with more than the one subject, vis., the subject of Iteforms, and 
to-day I do not propose to deal with any other subject. I will not 
repeat to you the formula of policy enunciated by His Majesty's Govem- 
inent on August 20th, 1917. You are all familiar with it. But it may 
be useful to cite the three outstanding features of that declaration. 
Birst, the progressive realisation of responsible government is given to 
us as the keynote and objective of our policy; secondly, substantial 
steps are to be taken at once in this direction; and thirdly, this policy is 
to be earned out by stages. 

I think I shall not be stating the basic principle of this policy un- 
fairly when I sum it up as the gradual transfer of responsibility to 
Indians. We are not here to discuss the merits or demerits of this 
policy. It is the policy enunciated by His Majesty's Government, It 
has been unchallenged in Parliament for the better part of two years, 
and while I am conscious that there are those who would have preferred 
some other form of advance, I am sure that even they would agree that 
it is idle to discuss any variant of it at this stage, but that what we 
have to do is to attempt to translate the announcement of August 20th 
into practice. 

This was the task to which the Secretary of State and I set our 
hands last year, and you have the results of our joint attempt in the 
proposals the Heport. I am not going to travel over the whole field 
of those proposals, but I intend to confine my remarks to one big pro- 
blem, really the one big point at issue on which everything else hangs — 
vir., the method by which this gradual transfer of responsibility is to be 
achieved. 

Believe me, I have no intention of making any debating point this 
morning. The subject is too important, the issues at stake are too great 
for dialectics. I shall endeavour to put before you as succinctly as pos- 
sible the issue as I see it, and nothing more. 

The gradual transfer of responsibility—this is what we have to 
secure. How what is responsibility? I cannot hut think that there has 
been a good deal of talk and writing wlucii are beside the mark on this 
subject and perhaps our Beport is equally guilty ivith others in this re- 
■pect. What are we aiming at in our policy? Surely this, that the 
decision of certain matters — ^I will not discuss what— shall lest with 
Indians; that in these matters it will be for them to say “ Yes” or 
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“ JiTo and that our scheme shall provide as far as possible for every- 
body knowing that the jyes or no is their yes or no, and not that of the 
Exeentive Council. "With this end of view, the Secretary of State and I 
examined the various proposals which were put before us, and after a 
prolonged and careful investigation we came to the conclusion that we 
could only attain it by the luetliods proposed in the Beport. We entered 
upon our enquiry with no bias in favour of dyarchy. Indeed we made 
eveiy endeavour to avoid it. We were fully conscious of its dificulties. 
We realise the possibilities of fidction inherent in any dyarchia scheme, 
but we felt that the alternative proposed had similar difficulties, were 
equally liable to engender friction and did not provide for (which was 
our desideratum) the gradual transfer of responsibility. 

The Government of Bombay take the line of argument in their 
reply to the Government of India thal; the onus of proof is with the 
supporters of the scheme and not with thOse who condemn, I only 
mention this line of argument because I cannot help regarding it as un- 
profitable, and I hope it will not be pursued in our discussions this week. 
What we wish to secure is the best method of ensuring the gradual 
transfer of responsibility. The duty of discovering that ‘method was 
placed by His Majesty’s Government on the Secretary of State and 
myself. Ear the reasons set out with great elaboration in our Beport 
we decided upon the scheme outlined therein, and we have published it 
for criticism. It is not very profitable to tell us that the onus of proof 
lies upon us. Of course it does and we have endeavoured in the course 
of 177 folio pages to prove our case. What we want is a scheme which 
will transfer some responsibility at once, which will provide machinery 
by which more responsibility can be transferred at later stages, and 
raider which ultimately full responsibility can be attained in the provin- 
cial sphere. This is the problem which we have to solve, and I can 
assure you that no one will be better pleased than myself — and I believe 
the Secretary of State — if you can provide us with such a scheme. 

TTnder our scheme it will be possible, I believe, to say, so far as the 
transferred subjects are concerned, that the Minister, and through him 
the Legislative Council, has said yes or no on a particular question. 

Under our scheme it is possible to gradually enlarge the sphere in 
which the Minister and the Legislative Council will say yes or no. 

And under our scheme responsibility in the whole sphere of Govern- 
ment can ultimately be attained. 

I am passing by for the moment the criticisms, the very cogent cri- 
ticisms, which hare been made upon the working of onr proposals and 
various details of onr scheme. This is not because I ignore or underrate 
the force of those criticisms, but because I wish to concentrate your 
attention on the central point, viz., the method by which the gradual 
transfer of responsibility can be achieved. 

In inviting you therefore now to examine the various proposals ad- 
vanced by certain local Governments as alternatives to our scheme, I 
would ask you to apply the following tests : — 

Firstly, will it be possible under it to fix responsibility on Lidians 
with regard to any particular question of policy P 

Secondly, does it provide machinery by which a greater area of re- 
sponsibility can later be transfened? 
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Lastly) does it lead up gradually to a stage under wMct full responsi- 
bility can be attained by Eudians in tbe provincial sphere? 

I lay stress, as you will see, on the progressive realisation of respon- 
sible government, the words of the annonneement I should he sorry to 
see any attempt to content ourselves with a scheme which might dispose 
of the difficulties of the moment, hut did not provide for future expan- 
sion and development, 

I shall not attempt to deal with the various alternative schemes 
which have been put forward in the replies of your Goveimments. But 
I would make this general remark with regard to them. They seem to 
me to fall short of our desideratum on one or more of the following 
points: — 

In some there is a duality in fact, camouflaged by an outward unity 
and not compensated for by the saving grace of transfer of responsibility. 

In others there is the gift of power without responsibility, a state of 
things akin to that proposed in the Oongress-Mosiem-Lea^ue scheme, 
and I would heg you to examine very carefully the searching analysis 
and criticisms of that scheme made in Chapter Til of oni' Beport, 

And now I have put before you with perhaps tedious reiteration the 
problem to which I invite you flrst to give your attention. 

Believe me, I do not regard our Report as in any way verbally in- 
spired. I am only anxious that we should arrive at the right solution. 
If we can arrive at an agreement as to the method of caiiying out the 
fundamental principle, vis., the transfer of responsibility, we shall at all 
events have cleared the ground, and we can then examine the machinery 
which will be necessary. 

If your deliberations lead you to agree in preferring some different 
scheme from that put forward in the Report, then I think it is fair to 
ask you to develop your alternative in some detail; so that I and my 
colle.igues in the Government of India may have the same chance of 
judging it as the cntics of the Report have liad of judging the proposals 
of the Secretary of State and myself. 

Jamary J3th, 2929, 



Minute Tby the Lieutenant-Grovemors of the United Provinces, 
Funjah, and Burma and the Chief Commissioners of the 
Central Provinces and Assam. 

We as Heads of Local Governments have been asked by His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy to formulate a scheme alternative to that of the joint 
report and to develop it in some detail in order that he and his collea- 
gues in the Government of India may have the same chance of judging 
it as the critics have had of judging the report. 

2. We desire to make it clear beyond any misunderstanding that we 
are in entire accord with the statement made hy His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the 20th of August 1917. We desire to give effect to it by a 
progressive scheme of a tiTily liberal character based on a policy of trust 
and co-operation. We desire to avoid future friction by framing a 
scheme on broad and simple lines which will require only a few checks 
and those basedj as far as possible, on existing practice and accepted 
principle. We fully realise the undesirability at this stage of departing 
±rom published proposals of very high authority, even though those propo- 
sals were admittedly published to elicit opinions and although it was 
mentioned in the statement of the 20th August 1917 that ample oppor- 
tunity would he afforded for public discussion of the proposals which would 
be submitted in due course to Parliament. But we are deeply impressed 
hy the weight of adverse criticism of what is known as the scheme of 
dualism in the report. There is a strong preponderance of local ^veru- 
ments against the scheme. The position has been summarised as 
follows : — 

“ Bengal and Bihar and Orissa treat the main question as closed to 
discussion, hut the former is dubious aud the latter guarded in 
its opinion. Madras is in favour of instifmting sub-provinces 
but otherwise would fall in with the majority opinion. All 
other local Governments have declared against a dualised 
executive and wish to maintain the unity of the adminis- 
tration.” 

There is great division of opinion amongst Indians in regard to^ it. 
We are also impressed hy the misgivings that exist in the services 
generally, Indian as well as European, as to their position and prospects 
under a dual form of government. The scheme exposes a large surface 
to legislative, administrative and financial friction. _ It breaks away from 
all expenence and divides the Government against itself It has all the 
elements which make for division at a time when thSre is most need foi 
co-operation and association. 

3. The statement of 20th August proclaimed as the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government ” The increasing association of Indians in every 
branch of the administi’ation and the gradual development of self-govern- 
ing institutions with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in India as an integral part of the British Empire.” 
statement went on to say that substantial steps in this direction should 
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be fallen as soon as possible, that progress in tliis policy could only be 
acbieTed by successive stages and that tbe British Government and 
the Government of India on whom the responsibility lay for the welfare 
and advancement of the Indian Jpecfples must he the judgefs of ^the 
time and measure of such advance and they must be guided by the co- 
operation received from those upon, whom new opportunities of service 
would thus be conferred and by the extent to which it was found that 
confidence could be reposed in their sense of responsibility. The proposals 
of the report appear to us to have gone much further than the terms 
of the announcement required hut they have raised expectations which 
may render it necessary to make a greater immediate advance in the 
direction of the goal than the facts which face us, justHy. "WTiile the 
announcement of His Majesty’s Government in Parliament rightly 
placed the association of Indians with the Government in the foreground 
of the policy, the idea of association has been overshadowed and obscured 
by the idea of responsibility, or, as it has been aptly put, “ the report 
begins by dividing in order to get responsibility, and ends by uniting in 
order to get association.” We are also firmly of opinion that, especially 
dm’ing a period of transition from one form of government to another, it 
3s clearly advisable, as far as possible, to build up on existing foundations 
and to have a scheme which, while giving effect to the annonncemeni:, 
will fit in with an administrative system which has its roots in centiuies 
of Indian rule. W^e believe that it is only by close association between 
officials and non-oflScials that we can bridge over the gulf that separates 
the present system of administration from popular government. We 
respectfully deprecate the sacrifice of practical experience to constitutional 
theory. In. particular, we fear any elear-ont de&ition of responsibility 
in the sense in which it is defined in the report. In_ the report (para- 
gra^ 21 &) responsihili^ is defined as consisting primarily in ameu- 
ability to constituents and in the second place, in amenability to an 
asseinbly. We need scarcely argue that in the absence of an electorate 
capable of enforcing a mandate, these conditions do not yet exist. In 
the words of the Bengal Government (paragraph 33 of tlieir letter of 
15th October 1918) “ responsibility can scarcely be derived from an 
irresponsible source.” Under existing conditions, the government is 
responsible to the Secretary of State, but in practice the government is 
largely and increasingly ii^uenced by public opinion in the legislative 
council and outside it. We believe that in the period of transition it 
would he unsafe to hamper the development and natural growth of a more 
popular sj’^stem of government by premature constitutional definitions. 

4. We now piuceed to outline the alternative scheme which we 
propose. We are at a great disadvantage in not linowing what are the 
recommendations of the important committees who are now discussing 
the questions of franchise, the division of authority between the imperial 
and provincial governments and the transfer of ^bjects under the 
scheme of the report; also in not knowing what will be the teims of 
the instrument of instructions to Governors (paragraph 219 of the 
report). It is obvious that the decision as to the electorate must be the 
foundation of any scheme of papular government. It is clear that 
owing to religious, caste, social and other divisions amongst the^ people 
the electorate will he very different from those of western countries. It 
i.= also evident that for some considerable period we shall be ignorant as 
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to how the electorate will act. The scheme iu the repoi*t in this respect 
is at present a leap in the dark. "We content onrselves therefore with 
an outline of a scheme which is ps close ns possible to the scheme pub- 
lished iu the report but which eliminates those features of dual govern- 
ment that seem to us to imperil the success of its practical working in 
existing conditions. 'We will deal with the scheme under the following 
heads ; — 

(1) Structure of the provincial executive ; 

(2) Legislation ; and 

(3) Supply. 

Structure of the pi^ovincial emeouti've, 

5. We recommended a provincial executive very much on the lines 
of that described in paragraph 217 of the report. The Governor will 
have a council with an equal number of official and non-official members, 
the latter being selected by him fitun the elected, or in the Punjab, from 
the elected and nominated, members of the legislative council. We 
woTild do away with the distinction between reserved and transferred 
subjects, and it should be open to the Governor to give any portfolio to 
any member of his council, whether he be official or uon-official. We 
attach the greatest importance to the non-official members being in the 
same position and drauung the same salaries as the official members. 
They would be responsible ultimately to the Secretaiy of State, but 
they would necessai’ily be influenced by the opinions of the legislative 
council. It is not conceivable to us that the Governor would choose 
as his colleague elected members of council who were not representative 
of a substantial body of opinion, because he will have to co-operate with 
them in his relations with the legislative council. The selected members 
would be responsible to the electorate in the same way as the ministers 
ministers under the report scheme (so far as the term responsibility 
can apply) in that they would have to seek re-election at the end of 
the life of the council. In this way a unitary Government would be 
secured. The Government would further be kept in touch with the 
legislative council by standing committees and under secretaries taken 
from the council as in the scheme of the report. The standing commit- 
tees will be a real nexus between the legislative council and the execu- 
tive government. Sir Harcourt Butler desires to note that in the 
United Provinces the experiment has been tried for some months of a 
standing committee of finance which consists of the 6 secretaries to 
Government, and 6 members elected from the legislative council, 
and which meets every month. All important proposes of expenditure 
are refeiTed to the standing committee for advice. Sir Harcouit Butler 
considers that the scheme has worked extremely well so far and has led 
to real co-operation between the council and the executive government. 
We accept the proposals of the Report as the size and general constitu- 
tion of the legislative council subject to the dift’erences necessitated by 
provincial conditions which are. now being examined by Loid South- 
borough’s committee. We wish to see a substantial elected majority 
and we wish to give the council very real powers in the matter of legis- 
lation and supply. We urge that this constitution will provide an 
executive, which, though responsible to the Secretary of State, will be 
largely accountable in practice to the legislative council. Aud we 



believe that this -will be a more liable system in practical Tvorking during 
a period of transition than the scheme of the joint report, in that, in 
the words of the aiinonncement, it will associate Indians with every 
branch of the administration. IVe would only reseiwe to the Grovernor 
the power which he has at present nnder section 50 of the Government 
of India Act, 1915, of over-rnling his esecntive conneil. IlVe consider 
that there is immense advantage in maintaining the exact formula by 
which Parliament has defined the circumstances in which it holds that 
exceptional powei‘s are justified. 

Leffislation, 

6. We have already outlined the constitution of the legislative coun- 
cil- We accept the powers of legislation proposed in the joint report 
reserving to the Govei*nor the right of veto. 

As regards affirmative legislation, we are prepared to accept the 
grand committee as in the report though recognizing the force of the 
Ejections urged against it; but we think that the Governor should 
have a perfectly free hand in the selection of the members nominated 
for the grand committee and we consider that no useful purpose will he 
served w'hile friction may* often be engendered by a final discussion. 
Sir Peginald Craddock prefers tbe scheme described in paragraphs 10 
and 11 of his minute, dated the 29th Ifovember 1918, and we should tie 
prepared to accept it as an alternative. We recommend that the Gover- 
nor's power of certification should he defined in the terms used in section 
60 of the Government of India Act, 1915, i-e., when the safety, tranquil- 
lit\' or interests of his province, or any part thex’eof, ore or may he essen- 
tially affeoted. On an issue capable of such clear definition we consider 
that there should be no appeal from the Governor’s decision. 

It is part of our proposals that the existing powers of the Governor 
General in regard to ordinance and of tiie Governor General in Council 
in regard to regulation should remain unimpaired. 

SvppJy. 

7. We would allow the budget to be voted by the legislative council, 
reserving to the Governor-in-Council powers of restoring the original 
budget provision on occasions covered by tbe terms of section 60 of the 
Government of India Act. In regard to financial procedure, we desire to 
follow as nearly as possible tbe practice of the House of Commons, and 
would invite attention in this respect to the criticisms of the Bombay 
Government in paragraphs 9-11 and of the* Bengal Government in 
paragrapli 31 of their letters on the reforms scheme, dated the 11th 
November 1918 and 15th October 1918, respectively. We also consider 
that supplementary supply should be voted by the council, subject to the 
reservation to the executive of necessary powers in regard to emergent 
and minor expenditure. It is one of the complaints against the present 
system that lapses of large sums occur during the financial year and 
that they are re-appropriated without reference to the council, or even 
to the finance committee. 


Resoltitions. 

8. We accept the recommendations of the joint report in regai*d to 
resolutions. 
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9* We trust that our sclieiue will be in sufficient outline. We do 
not regard it as more tban a transitional scbeme and we recommend that 
it may be adopted only for a period of years in tlie course of whicli ex- 
perience will be gained on the many points of which we are necessarily 
in iterance at present. The advantages of the scheme are that it is 
based on experience rather than on theory, that it will associate the 
Indians with government more effectively than will be scheme of the 
report, that it will avoid the admitted dangers of dual government, and 
the inevitable friction between tbe official and non-official elements of 
government and foster a spirit of harmonious co-operation, that it rests 
on a system understood by the people, that it is capable of expansion in 
the light of experience subject to the realisation of the conditions of 
progp-ess set forth in the announcement of the 20th August 1917. 

10, His Excellency has asked us tp, apply the following test to our 
proposals; — 

Eirstly , will it he possible under it to fix responsibility on Indians with 
regard to any particular question of policy ? 

As regards individual responsibility in tbe executive council oior 
answer is in the negative; also that the aunmmeement does not requiire 
it, nor does the scheme of the report secure it (vide para^aphs 21 P j, 221 
and 240); but the responsibility of the individual in me lep'^islative 
council will he manifest from the proceedings. ^ 

Secondly, does it provide machiner3'' by which a greater areaH^jof res- 
ponsibility can later he tranf erred ? " 

Our answer is in the affirmative. We do not feel competent td j pre- 
dict future developments or to fix a time-table, but the machinery c^an be 
adjust to meet the developments contemplated in the question — *. 

(o) by increasing the number of eubjects in non-official membej^rs’ 
portfolios, i 

(6) by decreasing resort to the use of the powers of the Governisvr 
in regard to the certification and of the Governor in Council in 
regard to the budget, 

(o) by giving more effect to resolutions, and the advice of. non-offi- 
cial members in matters of policy, and 
(d) by increasing the number of covmcillors chosen from the elected 
members of the legislative council. 

Lastly, does it lead up gradually to a stage mder which full responsi- 
bility can he attained by Indians in the provincial sphere? 

The answer is in the affirmative. 

In answeri^ these questions we understand that the term Indians 
includes non-officials of all races. 

11. We conclude by re-stating our general position. » We aie 
drawing up at the request of His Excellency the Viceroy a scheme al- 
ternative to that of the report which has been so widely criticised not 
only by the great majority of local Governments hut by many shades of 
opinion, especially in regard to the novel form of government known as 
dual government. Except iu the matter of the control of the legislative 
council over supply in transferred subjects, a control which in practice 
is not often likely to he exercised against the men chosen from the 
elected members of tbe council, we consider that our scheme is at least 
as liberal and progressive as that of the report. It does not comply 
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-witii tte teat o£ responsibility as deimed in tbe report; but as pointed 
out by more tban one local Government tlie definition o£ responsibility 
in tbe report is a naiTow definition the cardinal conditions of which 
are non-eSsdstent at the present time and cannot be created for some time 
to come- The definition also overlooks the necessity proclaimed in the 
announcement of the pidnciple of association and co-operation. 'We 
maintain confidently that in any case our scheme is a substantial step 
towards realising the policy of the announcement and pays due regard to 
the conditions of progress laid down in it. 

M. P. O’DWTPE. 

HARCOURT BUTLER. 

REGINALD CRADDOCK. 

»B. ROBERTSON. 

N. D- BEATSON BELL. 


Pated Pelhi, Janwxry 15, 1919. 


^Minute hy the Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces. 

I accept the transitional scheme set forth in the minute. But T am 
unable to concur in the line of further development outlined in paragraph 
10^^). i should prefer to await the experience gained during the ini- 
tial period and to leave it open to adopt the dualistio plan of the joint 
repoi*t, despite its admitted drawbacks, as a method of conferring respon- 
sibility in progressive stages. Paragraph 10 (d), so far as I can see, 
leads us to the final stage too precipitately. 


B. ROBERTSON. 


Pelhi, January 15, 1919. 
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Minute by the Governor of Bengal and the Lieutenant-Goveinor 

of Bihar and Orissa. 

Wlieii tlie question of reform ivas discussed by the Heads of local 
Government assembled in Hellii last year general agreement vras 
reached on the basis of the procedure outlined in paragi-aph 217 cf the 
joint report. A more rapid advance, however, has been advocated by the 
authors of the joint report and we think that although in theory the 
whole question is still an open one, the fact that the proposals in the joint 
report have been prepared by His Excellency the Yiceroy and the Secre- 
tary of State and have been published with the permission of the Cabinet 
has given rise to the confident expectation that these proposals, or some- 
thing equivalent to them, will he carried into effect. If any material 
abatement were now made, it would be believed by almost all educated 
Indians that the Government had been guilty of a breach of faith, and 
that the scheme had been put forward merely with the object of keeping 
India quiet during the war- It seems to us infinitely better that we 
should go further than we should otherwise have deemed it expedient to 
do rather than lay ourselves open to such a damaging imputation, and 
from this point of view we are prepared to support the scheme put for- 
ward in the joint report as preferable to any other scheme which has 
been devised as providing approximately the same extension of popular 
power. 

2, We prefer the general j^l'an of the scheme propounded in the joint 
report to that which has now been put forward, because the former 
reserves for the executive government full control over the really essen- 
tial subjects, while giving to the ministers (within, very wide limits) full 
control over the transferred subjects and thereby enabling them to com- 
bine power with responsibility. This is not only more in' accordance 
with the pronouncement of the 20th of August 1917, hut it will serve 
more than anything else to turn the Indian politicians into practical men 
and to prevent wild piuposals from being px'essed by them. There will 
also, we think, he less chance of discord under this scheme than under the 
alternative one where non-official members of the executive council will 
have their say in all matters — and will naturally yress the ^^ews of their 
colleagues iu the legislative council — ^without having the power to carry 
them against the official members. It is true tliat if the scheme of the 
joint report he adopted there will he continued agitation for an increase 
in the number of transferred sxibjects- But under the alternative scheme 
there will he an equally strong agitation for an increase in the number 
of non-official members of the government ; and concession to that agita- 
tion would be fjr more dangerous, as it would involve a sudden transfer 
of all power from the official to the non-official members, subject to the 
power vested in the Governor by section 50 of the Government of India 
Act, which however he could exercise ouly on very special occasions. 

3xi Under the scheme of the joint report ministers will owe their 
appointments to the Governor. It may be presumed that they will 
be reasonable men who will reciprocate a policy of good-will and mutual 
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respect aad acoommodatioa, and we regard many of tlie objections to tbe 
Bobeme as theoretical and not likely to occiir in practice. For instance, 
much has been made of the difficulty of separating transferred from 
reserved subjects, but if the fact that subjects oveidap does not prevent 
them from being distributed among different members of council under 
the existing system of council government, it is not clear why it should 
prevent them from being distributed between members and ministers, 
jiloreover, in actual practice, except on the technical question of financial 
regularity, the members in charge of the subjects which it is proposed to 
transfer seldom have to refer their proj^osals to other Departments. In 
the small number of cases where there is real overlapping the procedure 
laid down in paragraph 221 leaves the ultimate decision with the 
Governor. 

4. It is not our intention to wi-ite a detailed criticism of the proposals 
embodied in the memorandum now put up by certain local Governments ; 
but since our dissent from them is necessarily based largely upon the 
objections to which they are open, we would point out one defect of a 
serious nature fimn which they suffer. The authprs of the scheme seek 
to avoid making any part of the executive responsible to the legislature, 
and siuce they confer upon the legislature the power of refusing supply 
they are driven back upon the expedient of authorising the Governor in^ 
Council to revei-se decisions of the legislature. If in practice it was 
found possible to exercise this power upon all occasions on which the 
executive goveimment thought it desirable, the result would^ obviously be 
that the authors of the memorandum had taken away with one hand 
what they had ostensibly given with the other. But would it be possible 
in practice for the Governor in Council to exercise this power upon other 
than exceptional occasions? "We Blink not; and in the result, therefore, 
it would be found that in their anxiety to avoid making any part of the 
executive responsible to the legislature, the authors of the scheme would 
have succeeded in making the whole of the executive amenable to the 
legislature. We think that this is a serious objection to the scheme. 

5- We have perhaps said sufficient to justify our dissent. We 
readily admit that the proposals, in the joint report have no parallel else- 
where; but neither has the problem which it is desired to solve — ^nor 
might it he added has the scheme wliich is now forward a^ an 
alternative 


Delhi, Jamiary 16, 1919. 


BOilALDSHAY. 
B. A. GAIT. 
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Minute by the Grovernor o£ Bombay. 

Owing* to the industrial disturbances in Bombay which preTenied my 
attending the recent Conference of Heads of Governments at Delhi, I 
was unable to state my views in regard to the scheme of Constitutional 
Reforms which were under discussion. 

I have arrived in India too recently and since my arrival heen too pre- 
occupied with the local condition of affairs in Bombay to form any 
' mature judgment upon the rival merits of the scheme put forward hy my 
predecessor^ Government, and that proposed by the Secretary of State 
and Viceroy. 

In these circumstances I am only concerned to express my profound 
conviction, held before I arrived in India and deepened still £ui*ther in 
the few weeks I have been in India, that time is a factor of vital im- 
portance in the consideration of the whole question of reform. I am 
convinced that delay is a greater danger even than an imperfect scheme, 
and that those of us on whom must fall the heavy burden of putting 
reforms schemes into actual operation, will he better able to work an 
imperfect scheme with the good-will and confidence of all concerned than 
to operate a moi'e perfect scheme — ^if one can Ibe devised — when confi- 
dence and good-will has been broken and alienated by disappointment 
and delay. 

G. LLOYD. 

February 1919. 
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Matract from a speech by His Excellency the Viceroy ui the Indian 
Legislative Council, dated February 6, 1919. 

* * * « «f 

“ You expect me now to say sometKing in regard to tlie Heform 
proposals. The Committees under the chairmansliip of Loi’d Soutk- 
korougk are now sitting in Delhi, and hope in conjunction with the 
Government of India to lay their Seport shoi'tiy before His Majesty’s 
Government* I have dealt on other occasions with various aspects of 
this impoitaut question* To-day I wish to deal more particularly with 
the position of the sei-vices and the English connneicial community. 

” It is indeed natural that the services should feel keen anxiety as 
to their place in the future scheme of things. The Secretary of State 
and I could not within the compass of onr report elaborate in full detail 
all the issues arising out of onr proposals for Beform, but now that the- 
criticisms and discussions of the past months have brought home to u& 
something of the misgivings and anxieties which onr services are feel- 
ing, I propose to take this opportunity of stating, as clearly as I can, 
what my conception of their future position is. 

“ And first let me say this. The services of India have just come 
through a long period of exceptional strain. Their strength has been 
seriously depleted by tlie war. They have been called upon not merely 
tn j-nn tif* nj:lminiiUT.atirBJ with n lar weaker rmt mei’dy to help 

to steady men’s minds during periods of depression and alarm > but they 
have also had to organise and promote many foims of war activity. 
It has been out of the question to let them take leave, and so they have 
stayed at their posts year after year doing double work, often to the 
detriment of their health and commonly at the sacrifice of domestic 
comfort. They have been hard hit by rising prices; and tbey liave 
come in for attacks arising out of the agitation in connection with 
refoiuns which have sometimes been ungenerous and unfair. ^ But they 
have risen siiperior to all these things, and as Yiceroy I am proud and 
glad to acknowledge on behalf of my Government the part they have 
plaj'ed in keeping India contented and quiet, and in helping to win the 
war. And now the war is over, and they seem to see before them diffi- 
culties and sacrifices greater still* I want the services to know that myo 
Government and I are fully cognisant and deeply appreciative of all 
these things. 

“ Let me state then, as cleaiiy as I can, what I conceive to be the 
governing conditions of this problem. The changes which we are setting 
about in India must gradually involve a profound alteration in the 
position of the public services. Hitherto the great administrative and 
technical bodies of men i*ecruited fium England — such as the Indian 
Civil Service, the Indian Police, the Indian Medical Service, the Indian 
Education Service, the Indian Forest Seiwice, the Public Works Depart- 
ment — have not been civil services in tbe sense in which that word is 
generally understood. I Iiave indeed seen criticisms which assumed that 
our public services had usurped to themselves a place which. Parliament 
never assigned to them. That, as every reader of history Irnows, is a 
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wholly wrong and unfair suggestion. The services -were sent to India 
by Parliament not as the executive agents of a popular government in 
India, but to administer the country under the official Government of 
India. JN^o one else could have done the work which they have done. 
They could not have done it themselves, had their position been different. 
iS^ow with the introduction of responsible government in India, however 
limited at first, a change must begin. If we set up ministers, ministers 
must administer; and tiie permanent services must execute. That is so 
well accepted a maxim of our British policy that no one will dispute it. 
This then is my first proposition. 

“ But to suppose as has been alleged that we propose to place the 
seivices as a whole in helpless subordination to inexperienced and possibly 
hostile ministers ; that we intend not nterely to deprive them or power, 
hut to require them blindly to execute policies . which they cannot 
reconcile with their self-respect is very seriously to misconceive our 
purpose. Let me explain at once why that is impossible. Progress to 
further constitutional growth in India is to come not by a process of 
drift; not by the English Departments or Grovernments throwing up 
the sponge out of weariness or a sense that they are fighting a losing 
game ; not by our taking back onr band from the plough ; but by the 
response made by Indians to the great opportnniiy now offered them 
by the measured verdict of the highest outside impartial authority upon 
their perfoi-mance. It is recognised at the present moment that the time 
is not ripe for Indians to take over the entire management of the countiy- 
Eveiy moderate and thoughtful Indian admits that truth himself. And 
government, believe me, is not the simple thing it may sometimes seem. 
The help of the services trained, efficient, impartial, with their high 
standards of duty, of character, of the public interest, is absolutdy 
essential if this vast experiment is to succeed. We cannot afford and 
we do not mean to lose them until India acquires, what she has not got 
at present something approximately as good to put in their place. That 
is my second proposition, 

“ The Secretary of State and 1 have declared onr intention lo pioiect 
the services in the defence of their rights and the discharge of their 
duties. I see that apprehensions have been aroused by the general 
character of this phraseology. Let me now, speaking for myself and my 
Government, endeavour to give precision to the undertaldng. In the 
first place as regards their pay and pensions. I propose that the pay, 
pensions, leave and conditions of service generally of the services 
recruited from England shall he guaranteed at least by statutoiy order 
of the Secretary of State, which no authority in India will have power 
to disregard or vary. My idea is that the all-India services are to be 
letained, as in a mould east by Parliament and the Secretary of State, 
as an examplar to all the services .drawn exclusively from India. In this 
respect, therefore, I see no cause for disquiet. 

" I pass to a more difficult question, and one which I know is causing 
more doubt than any mere questions of money — ^the position of the 
services who are under Indian ministers. Eow I am not going to recite 
the series of ways in which I conceive it possible that difficiuty may arise, 
i asK yon to take it from me that my Government and I have considered 
this field very anxiously and have had vividly before onr minds the sort 
or troubles that may arise over postings or promotions or policy or 
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professional questions or discipline. Hott tlieii can these potential diffi- 
culties be mitigated.'^ In the first place, Tre hope to get as ministers 
responsible men who will realize how greatly the serrices can help them. 
There is more in this than a pioiis hope. We may look to what has 
happened elsewhere. It has often been the case that men going in fresh 
to office, full of prejtidice against the public services, have found ^em 
their best ally and protector against the critics which every administrator 
encounters, and have ended by gaining the full confidence of the service 
and gi'ving the service theirs. Secondly, we do not intend to leave the 
hanging of the services wholly to the minister. We propose to instruct 
the Governor, in a published instrument, that we lay on. him a personal 
responsibility for securing the welfare of the services. He will disallow 
proposals that aim or tend towards their disintegration. The head of 
every dejtaxtment under ministera will have access to the Governor . He 
will be in a position to represent difficulties to him before they become 
acute; and it will be for tbe Governor to deal with them by influence 
and persuation, and finally by tactful exercise of authority. Lastly, we 
propose to secure all existing rights of appeal to the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State whenever an officer is prejudicially afiected 
as regards emoluments or pension by a minister’s order. 

“ How these, arrangements will work, you and I can only leave it to 
experience to show. But I think that the services will accept them as 
an earnest attempt to fulfil the pledges which we have given. It mav 
be that even more provisions will be required. But about those I wiU 
say nothing at present, because I am anxious to give no countenance to 
the idea that the services will find their position made impossible- I will 
merely add that the Government of India will always regard this 
qxtestion of the fair treatment of the services as one of the cardinal test 
by which our great experiment will be judged. 

" Let me now turn to the very important matter of British commer- 
cial interests in this county. It would distress me profoundly if I 
thought that we could with justice be accused of imder-rating either the 
colossal financial interests at stake, or the enormous part which British 
non-official energy, character and brains have played in tbe task of 
making India what she is. 'For myself I regarded these facts 
as self-evident and thought that, so far as it was necessary to reassure 
important community, we had in our report made our attitude 
towards them quite clear. However, the complaint has been made 
that we have dealt too Bummarily with tbe subject. So let me empha- 
sise our intentions. I have not found by the way in the papers of 
a year ago, or the criticisms just I’eceived, any reasoned statement 
of the ways in which it is supposed that British trade interests may 
be jeopardised by the changes which we have in view.^ I note, however, 
that in the joint address which some representatives of Huropean 
commerce in Calcutta signed last year, reference was made to the 
risk of injury by ‘predatory or regulative legislation’ or the neglect 
of transportation and other facilities ; and I see that tbe Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce appear to have chiefly in mind proposals for 
provincial taxation likely to prejudice commerce or industry. 

"How let me explain the position as I see it. The legislation on 
which British commerce in the mqin depends is mainly all-India in 
character. Some of it is embodied in the great commercial code.*?; 
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some of it deals witli matters of peculiar interest to industry like 
railways, factories, petroleum, explosives or mines, Now inasmuch 
as these will remain with the Government of India, who will, as I 
have laid down more than once, retain indisputable authorily, there 
is surely no reasonable ground for apprehension. Commerce can make 
its voice heard just as effectively as heretofore- It may be said 
however that, in the future, Provincial Councils will exercise more 
freely the power of amending all-India Acts. But that they can 
only do with the previous sanction of the Governor General. In 
any case there is the safeguard of the triple veto of the Governor, 
the Governor General and the Crown; and this applies to all provincial 
legislation. 

“ It seems to me indeed that the control of the matters of peculiar 
interest to European commerce is to a great extent concentrated in the 
hands of the Govermnent of India. I am thinking of the tariff and the 
curi’ency; of banking, railwaj’^s, shippings, posts and telegraphs. In 
these respects no existing measure of security is being diminished, and 
therefore apprehension is surely groundless. 

“ But evidentlj it is iu the minds of some people that in the 
provincial sphere it will be possible injuriously to affect .the commercial 
community. Say, for instance, by special interests being singled out 
to bear the burden of provincial taxation or by rival interests being 
artificially stimulated by bounties, I^Tiat protection will there he in 
such cases? "Well, the Secretary of State and I have pledged ourselves 
in paragiaph 344 to reserve to Govemment power to protect any industry 
from prejudiced attack or privileged competition. To speak for myself, 
I believe this can he secured by embodying this undertaking in the 
instrument of instructions given to the Governor on appointment, 
wherein he will he informed that His Majesty’s Government lay on 
him a responsibility for seeing that the pledge is made good. With 
such a public document in his hands the Governor, with the Govern- 
ment of India and Secretary of State behind him, would be in very 
strong position to resist all proposals of his ministers which appeared 
to him to he acts of hostility to British commerce. There will moreover 
he representatives of that interest sitting in the provincial chamber; 
and I cannot do them the injustice of supposing that they will fail to 
bring any just gidevance effectively to the Governor’s notice, or if need 
be to remind him of his responsibility.” 

*f * * * * « . 


No. 960, dated July 16, 1918. 

From — S. R. Hiousui, Esq., C.I.E., OfSciating Secretary to the Government 
of India, 

To — ^The Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras. 

The Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay. 

The Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

The Chief Secretary to the Gfovemment of the United Provinces. 

The Chief Secretary to the Government of the Punjab. 

The Chief Secretary to the Government of Bihar and Orissa. 

The Hon’ble the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. 

The Hon’ble the Chief Commissioner of Assam, 

I am directed to address you on thu subject of the proposals oontaiued 
in the Ileport by His Excellency the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
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on Indian .Constitutional Eeforma. Tte Government of India will be 

, _ His Excolleucy the Governor in Coanoil 

glad jf Hia Hononr the Iiientcnaat-GoTBrnor (in Connoil) Will take an early oppor- 
tunity of examining tliese proposals and of initiating sncIi 
steps as will enable to furnish, tlie Government of India with 

views as early as possible. The ground covered in the Beport is esrtr^ 
meW wide, but the actual constructive proposals are confined to Chapters 
YIII to SI. Chapter IK deals entirely with problems presented by the 
KTative States and is outside the scope of the present reference. In so 
far as local Governments and Administrations are concerned in the 
proposals contained in that Chapter they will be consulted separately 
by the Foreign and Political Department. A number of miscellaneous 
q^uestions are discussed in Chapter XI and in regard to them also 

, n -f. , ... His Bxoellenoy the Gover- 

separate references will, where necessary, be made. Hie Honoar tbe'tiettidcM'iii 

ron 

nor in Oonaoil ha.B 

Oorerno r iin CottneilTEae already been addressed on the subject of the 
have 


financial relations between the Imperial and the Provincial Govern- 
ments, Provincial taxation and Provincial borrowing and in reply- 
ing to the present letter no reference need be made to the proposals 
contained in paragraphs 201 to 211 of the Beport. The proposals on which 
I am now to invite an expression of opinion are? therefore, those contained 
in paragraphs 212 to ^5- Many of the questions discussed in those 
paragraphs have been Ibefore the public for ft considerable time, and the 
Government of India will proceed on the assumption that all local 
Governments and Administrations will be able to communicate their 
considei-ed opinions on the proposals by the November at latest. 
With this object I am to suggest that as regards individuals 
_ His ’Ehtcellency t he Govertior in Connoil 

His Hoaour tho Iiientonatit.GoTerBor (ia Comioil) should consult onlv Selected 

yau 

ofi&cials and non-ofdcials and that should impress on the public associa- 


tions and bodies from whom may consider it advisable to invite an 

expression of their views that it is of the utmost importance that they 
should take the snbject into immediate consideration as it is essential 
that the Government of India should receive these views with as 
little delay as possible. 

2, It will greatly facilitate the examination and consideration of 
the opinions submitted by local Governments and Administration if 


[with the permission of G°r ^or ia Cgancn , 

^ * Hi 8 Honotir the L«ititona»t-Govenior in Jianncil J 


arranged so far as possible in the order 
with in the Beport, 


these are 
in^ which the subjects are dealt 


(3- With reference to the correspondence ending with the Home- 
( ) not to Punjab. Department letter no. 678, dated the 11th Jtme 

1918, I am to sav that it will not now be 
necessary for the Government of India to 'be supplied with the detailed 
proposals on the subject of administrative devolution which they asked 
for in paragraph 13 of the Home Department letter no. 248, dated the 
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f 1 to putiiab ontv Decemlber 1917. It will, liowever,) [Witli 

reference to tHe correspondence ending witli 
your letter no. 1539, dated the 19th January 1918, on the subject of 
administratiTe devolution, I am to say that it will] be necessary for 

to be prepared beforehand with iSie material which 
^ will be required by the Committee, whose 
appointment is contemplated in paragraph 
238 of the Report and, whose investigations, it will he seen, will cover 
far wider ground than that of the reference of December 11th, 
1917, and I am to ask that [with the permission of 

r T +« HiB^Exoollenor the OoYoi nor in Council n 

[ ] to Punjab only. HirHononr tiie tiBntonftn^aovirnor (i”" Connoil) J mate- 

rial may be collected with as little delay as possible. It would 
^ilso be convenient if the Government of India were placed in possession 
of the results as soon as they have taken definite shape. 

4. In paragraph 15 of the Home Department letter no. 24S-R., dated 
December 11th, 1917, it was suggested that local Governments should 
institute detailed inquiries throughout the various districts so as to 
enable them to form some idea of what would be a reasonable franchise 
and of the resultant sti'ength of electorates and the size and number of 
suitable constituencies. I am to ask that [wiili the permission of 

Hi3 E^oU^^_thc_Govgnior m Couucil ^ n g,. 

Hib Honour the Lioutonant-GoTornor (m Conncilj , - 

necessary materials as soon as possible in order that they may he 
placed in the hands of the Committee, whose appointment is contempla- 
ted in paragraph 225 of the Report, as spon as it is constituted. The 
Government of India would be glad if they could he placed in possession 
of this material also, as soon as it is ready. 


No. 956. 


A copy of the marginally-noted paper is forwarded to the 
Chief CoHiinisBioner of for information. (The 

would he glad of his views on the proposals) 
[and for such action as may he considered 
necessaiy]. 


Home Department letter 
no. 950, dated the 
I5th July 1918. 

( ) to Delhi and Coorg, 
[ ] to Foreign and 

Political Department. 


No. 951, dated July 16, 1918. 

From — S. B. Hignelu, Esq., C.I.E., OfBciating Secretary to the Gtovermnent 
o£ India, 

To — The Chief Seoretaiy to the Government of Burma. 

I am directed to forward a copy of letter which has been addressed 
to all local Governments and Administrations other than 
Burma on the subject of the proposals coxttained in the report 
by His Excellency the Viceroy and the Secretary of State on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms. As His Honotir the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor is aware, the special circumstances and local conditions of Burma 
removed the province largely from the scope of the enquiry which has 
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3‘esulted in the ’Befoims Report, but I am to ask that the Government 
of .India imay be favoured by , Isovember ■! at latest Tvitb the opinion of 
the local > Government on tbe pi’oposals > contained in the report •ndtb 
particular reference to tbeir applicability to Burma. In tbis connection 
I am to invite attention to the remarks contained in paragraph 193 of 
tbe report- 

■With 'the 'reservation made in the previous paragraph, I am to ask 
■ that the procedure suggested to oiher local Governments and Administra- 
tions in regard to ■ the examination and consideration of the repoi't may 
be followed by the local Government- 


No. 948, dated. I'ort St. George, the 19th October 1918. 

From, — The Hon’bIiE Mu. O. Gr. ToDHtrsrEE, I.O.S., Acting Ohiel Secretary 
to the Government of Madras, 

To — The Secretaiy to the Government of India, Home Department. 

In reply to Mr. Hignell's letter no. 950, dated the 15th Jnly 191S, 
I am directed to submit the following statement of the views of His Ex- 
cellency the Governor in Council in the proposals embodied in paragraphs 
212 to 295 of the report on Indian Constitutional Reforms. 

2. I am to state that, as a preliminary'^ to examining these proposals, 
'His Excellency in Council invited an expression of opinion from twenty- 
three officials of high standing, twenty-four unofficial gentlemen and 
fifteen public associations or bodies. Of those consulted, thirty-six 
took advantage of tbe opportunity given to them and furnished repliep. 
in sufficient time to admit of consideration by tbe Governor in Coimcil, 
A copy of these opinions is appended to this letter. 

3. In order to comply as nearly as may be with tbe request that the 
discussion of the subject dealt uith in the report should follow, as far 
as possible, the aiTangement of the report itself, I am to lefer in the 
fiist place to the subject of the Provincial Executives which is dealt 
with in paragraphs 214 to 224 of the leport. As a preliminaiy criti- 
cism, I am to suggest that the assumption in paragraph 214 of the 
necessity for the adoption of a uniform system in all the Provinces, 
whether more advanced or less advanced, is incorrect. India is a vast 
country, divided into provinces of very varying degrees of education, 
wealth and general progress- What may suit Bombay, may be wholly 
inapplicable to Assam, the Punjab or Burma, and Madras conditions 
differ fundamentally from those of Isorthern or Western India. As 
the system of a Governor in Council already exists in this Presidency, 
His Excellency in Council is not dierectly concerned with the sugges- 
tions contained in paragraph 214. but he draws attention to the matter 
as indicating an inadequate conception of the true conditions of the 
problems. 

4. The next paragraph of tlie report introduces the principle which 
is the (listiuiTUisliing featui'e of the pi-oposals, namely, that the func- 
tions of tbe Provincial Govenimont should be divided into two parts, 
one of wbicb may be made over to popular control while tbe other 
lemains for the present in official hands. The first remark which His 
Excellency in Covincil wishes to make is that, so far as he has been 
able to , ascertain, tbis expedient has never yet been resorted to in any 
part of the world. Certain Colonial precedents have indeed been cited 
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Us analogous to tlie proposed “diarchy” or “dualism” but these 
analogies are^ in the opinion of the Government, unsound and the pro- / 
posal now put forwai'd constitutes, they believe, an entirely new and i 
hitherto untried esperiment. The second remark which the proposed i 
ariaugemeiit calls for is that in applying this experiment to British 
Jndia it will be made in unfavourable conditions. If the division of 
functions between popular control and official control were introduced 
in a countrj’ in which the people and the Government were of common 
race, religion and language, it might have some prospect of success. 
But to apply it to India, where the Government differs in each of these 
respects from the population governed, is to undertake the experiment 
in circumstances involving a maximum amount of difficultj*. 

5. When proposals for constitutional reform were first invited, 
certain guiding considerations were put forward, viz., that the devolu- 
tion of power proposed should be real and not a sham, that it should 
be such as not to invite immediate further demands or allow of the 
Governments being compelled by clamour to surrender its functions pre- 
maturely, and that it should be so framed as to diminish friction and 
induce a spirit of good-will and a habit of co-operation. It does not 
appear to His Excellency in Council that these conditions are satisfied 
.bv the scheme of the joint repoii. The transfer to popular control of a 
definite portion of the functions of Government is an admission that 
such transfer is permissible and salutary and will be a direct inducement 
to further demands. It seems therefore to contradict the guiding consi- 
deration that the scheme to he chosen should, if possible, not be such 
as to invite immediate further demands, while when once the unity of 
function in the administration is invaded, there is no clear line of demar- 
cation which can he relied on to prevent the extension of popular control* 
By dividing the Government into two parts, one popular and elective in 
origin, the other official and non-elective, the prospects of friction arising 
between these two opposing halves must be very considerable. The 
scheme thus seems liWy to increase and not to diminish friction, while 
in so far as it contains safeguards to prevent the elected representatives 
from exercising full control, it will he liable to be represented as not 
being a real measure of advance but a sham* Moreover, in India espe- 
cially, such a division as is here contemplated, is likely to fail. To the 
great mass of the people of India, such refinement as the distinction 
between Ministers and Councillors will fail to be appreciated. They 
have been accustomed for countless generations to regard the Sircar as 
one and indivisible, and the proposed ‘ diarchy’ will be unintelligible- 
Whate-ver credit or discredit arises from the acts or omissions of Ministers 
will fall on the collective Government who will thus be held responsible 
for matters over which they have no control. 

G. This obscuring of responsibility seems to be a matter to which 
considerable importance attaches. It is proposed in paragraph 260 to 
subject the working of the scheme to searching examination after a trial 
of five years, hut those who are entrusted with this investigation will 
find themselves confronted at the outset with the task of apportioning 
responsibility for possible and by no means improbable failure between 
the various component parts of the Gjivernment and it will he a matter 
of extreme difficulty to determine where to place the blame, whether 
upon the Governor, his Executive Councillors, his Ministers* or the 
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. Legislative Council and tlie complex device of tlie Grand Committee. 
If there is no clear line of division between the responaihilitj' of Minis- 
ters and those of the rest of the Government, and if as stated in. para- 
graph 219 of the Report, the Governor is to be regarded as generally 
xesponsible for the administration, it does not appear to His Excellency 
in Council that any real experiment will result, nor can it be claimed, 
as is done in paragraph 222 of the Report, that some measure of res- 
ponsibility will be at once established. If it were desired at once to 
effect these objects, it would seem necessary, though His Excellency 
the Governor in Council does not recommend it, that the Governor’s 
functions should be from the outset limited to the giving of advice to 
Ministers and that he should not, except in matters of extreme urgency 
or national importance, proceed further and actually refuse assent to 
their proposals. 

7, The proposals contained in paragraph 21S of the report relative 
to the appointment of Ministers appear to be open to grave criticism. 
The Ministers are to he chosen from among the elected members of the 
Legislative Council, but are not themselves to be elected by the Council 
or responsible to it. It will, therefore, be possible for the 'Minister to 
■be in, direct opposition to the opiaiiona of the majority of the Council- 
Xt is claimed in the report (paragraph 222) that the device adopted 
establishes at once some measure of responsibility, for the Minister can 
hold office only so long as he retains his seat and thus a measure of res- 
ponsibili^ to his immediate constituents is created. But this seems 
to overlook the possibility that a Minister who desires to retain his seat 
and office is not unlikely to take steps to secure the suffrages of his cons- 
tituents. Thus the theory of responsibiliy to the Legislative Councils 
is liable at once to break down. When the subject of the budget is 
reached, the dangers of the position will appear even more clearly. 
The proposals of tie Minister as embodied in the budget will be liable 
"to be reversed by a vote of the majority in the Council, but neither he 
himself nor the Governor will be able to intervene- The Minister’s only 
remedy will be to resign, but should he prefer to retain office, the 
extraordinaiy spectacle will be witnessed of a Minister carrying out 
a policy for which he is not responsible at the bidding of a majority 
■wMch has no control over the manner in which it is carried out other- 
wise than through the budget allotments. It appears to His Excellency 
in Council that such an arrangement is fratight with great possibilities 
of confusion and mischief and is liable to result in the gravest com- 
plications and difficulties. If the system proposed in the Report is to be 
adopted at all, it appears to be desirable that direct responsibility to the 
Legislative Council should be intreduced at once. 

8. Ttiming next to the other portion of the Government, namely, the 
■Executive Council, the proposal that it should consist in all Provinces 
-of the same number of members, viz., two, is a further instance of the 
tendencv of the Report to attempt to arrive at uniformity irrespective 
of the true needs of the situation. The conditions of the -t'.arious pro- 
vinces vary as greatly as their population, ■wealth and education, and the 
Governor in Council would therefore deprecate any attempt to tix a 
uniform strength of tlie Executive Council which is to apply as a hard 
and fast rule in all Previnces. The number of Councillors should depend 

-upon the volume of work to be done and until the selection of the 
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transferred subjects Las Ibeen'made it is difficult to know wkat tbe 
volume of work will be. As, at present. His Excellency the Governor 
has_ direct charge of more than one department, the work is already 
shared by four members of the Government. In view of the immense 
responsibilities which are proposed to be thrown on the Governor by the 
'sbheme proposed in the Heport, it will hardly be possible for him to have 
direct charge of any department. TTnless therefore the number of 
transferred departments in much larger than is likely to be made' at the 
outset, His Excellency the Governor in Council is strongly of opinion 
that in this Presidency no reduction in the existing strength of the 
Executive Council should be made. The volume of business is already 
much larger than can. pi’Operly be dealt with by four men; it ma'st grow 
as wealth and education increase and it is probable that it'will be further 
increased in changes such as those contemplated in the joint report are 
introduced. The need for more fredneut joint deliberation is already 
felt. At present, though each councillor is primbrily responsihle for ‘his 
own subjects, he would often be glad to have the opportunity of discuss- 
ing important subjects with his colleagues; but the maSs of work which 
comes before him is such as to discourage this practice. Nor can mem- 
hers of the Executive Council command sufficient time to enable them 
to make tours of inspection, though such visits would be an invaluable 
means of keeping in touch with popular feeling outside the Presidency 
Town as well as of determining matters needing local inspection. 

, 9. ’The device which is put forward in paragraph 220 of the Eepoit 
under which one or two additional officials should be designated Members 
of Council wthout portfolios or power to vote does not commend itself 
to this Government So far as this Presidency is concerned, it will he 
unnecessary if the Council is maintained at its present strength, as above 
recommended; but apart from this, it appears to His Excellency in 
Council that councillors without either portfolio, vote or salary would be 
councillors only in name and that there is no adequate reason for such 
formal appointments, seeing, as is admitted, that it is always open to the 
Governor to seek the advice of any of his officials- 

10. The position of the Governor nnder the scheme cannot fail to be 
one of extreme difficulty, having regard to the variety of responsihilities 
which are imposed upon him. It seems to His Excellency the Governor 
in Council that there must be a period at the commencement of each 
Governor’s term of office when these responsibilities will be in excess of 
his powers, owing to his lack of acquaintance with the country, people 
and officials. It appears to be a grave defect in the scheme that such a 
hiatus should be liable regularly to recur. Even when the Gnvemor has 
attained some knowledge of the province, the burden of the duties im- 
posed ou the Governor appears to be excessive, and it is probable that, 
so far as the expectations of the framers of the Heport are based on his 
ability to direct and control the working of the new experiment, they 
will be liable to be disappointed. In regard to his relations with his 
Ministers, it is not easy to offer criticism in the absence of the proposed 
instrument of instructious. It is assumed that this will not be a confiden- 
tial document, for, unless its terms are laiown to the public, there will be 
uo meaus of apportioning the responsibility for the administration of 
* transferred ’ subjects as between the Governor and his Ministers. 
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11. Id TiSTp- of aD tie ebore coaeidei'ations, Sis Excellency tie 
Governor in Oonncil entertains very grave doubts as to t]ie success of 
tie seieme ontlined in tie Eeport, Tie proposals iave not been ■wel- 
aomed by any political party anaonff Indians in ibis Presidency and tie 
apprehension seems to be "nddely fmt that the scheme would in practice 
prove to be unworliable. Thus the President of tie Kadras Provincial 
Congress Committee on the one hand and of the South Indian Liberal 
federation on tie otier boti attaci tie scheme. The division in func- 
tion is liable to give rise to sexions friction, to impair responsibility, and 
to jeopardize the progress and prosperity of the population, while looked 
on merely as a political experiment, the limitations and safeguards will 
prevent its being possible to draw^any decided conclusions from the result 
and will be liable to throw the discredit for failure on the wrong autho- 
rities. 

12. The next division of the Report is that referring to the Pro- 
vincial Legislature. Criticism of this subject is considerably restricted 
by the fact that all details as to constituencies and the franchise are 
lacking. On this point opinion must await the results of the delibera- 
tions of the committee referred to in paragraph 225 of the Euport, but 
subject to this remark. His Excellency the Governor in Council concurs 
in. the opinion that the present system of indirect elections should be 
abolisbed. Experience in this Presidency undoubtedly supports the 
objection taken to it in paragraph 226 of -fite Report, and whatever else 
is retained, there seems no sufficient reason to retain the system of elec- 
tion through local bodies. Sis Excellency in Conaoil is also disposed 
to favour the second recommendation in this paragraph which proposes 
to make the franchise as broad as possible, but he cannot disguise the 
fact that there is a very large body of Indian opinion whicii would view 
with great alarm any great extension of the franchise. It should more- 
over be noted that the experience of an extended franchise which has 
heen in use for many years in French India is anything but favourable. 
On ibis subject attention may be invited to the remarkable opinions 
recorded by responsible Prenob officials which are to be found in a 
brochure entitled Lea seandales du regime electoral dans PInde, Pr.^n- 
caise written by M. Quaintenne, ConseiUeur G^nfiral de PInde Prau- 
caisc, in 1900. 

13. The question of the representation of those sections of the popu- 
lation which are unable, from whatever reason, to secure the retuiui of 
members really representative of their interests is dealt with in para- 
graphs 227 to 232 of the Eeport, His Excellency in Council is strongly 
miptessed by the necessity of devising some means of providing for t]je 
representation of communities which have in the past been unable to 
secure any adequate share in the elective portion of the Legislative 
Council. Tt is a patent defect in the working of the present ^stem that 
the representation has been so largely monopolised by a single class. 
In the present Legislative Conncil, the non-Brabmau Hindu castes 
numbering 26 millions, have only one representative retunied by ter- 
ritorial emotion, while the Brahmans, representing millions, have 
nine representatives. This question will be no doxibt fully considered 
by the Praucbise Committee and the Government trust that the com* 
niittee will be able to devise some means for ensuring the due representa- 
tion of the great mass of the community. 
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In any casej lioweyei, it is certain tliat no scheme of communal/ 
representation for caste Hindus would adequately secure the due reprc;' 
sentation of the interests of the lowest castes, which in this Presidencj 
number some ten millions of people, and for this reason it will be for t 
long time necessary, here to reserve a substantial number of seats to 
filled by nomination so as to ensure the due representation of thesB 
classes. It appears to His Excellency in Council that the necessity df 
providing adequately for these classes has not been sufficiently present 
to the minds of the framers of the Bepoit. He can find no clear recog- 
nition of the fact that these backward and inarticulate classes must he 
protected from oppression or exploitation by the higher castes, and he 
desires to draw particular attention to this aspect of the problem, ) 

14. There is one section of the community in regard to which an 
exception should be made from the foregoing remarks. This is the 
Indian Christian community, which in this Preaidenoy includes a popula- 
tion of about millions and is rapidly growing. This commrmity repre- 
sents a minority which is sufficiently homogeneous, literate and advancedi 
to he capable of deriving benefit from a separate electorate. Its case is. 
analogous to that of the Muhammadans and Sikhs, for whom the Heport 
proposes separate electorates, and His Excellency the Governor in Council 
proposes that, in this Presidency at least, a separate electorate should 
similarly be allowed to Indian Christians. Whether snch a course^ is. 
desirable in other provinces, His Excellency in Council is not in a position 
to judge, but he would again point out that uniformity throughout 
India is not essential. In this Presidency experience has proved that 
the Indian Christian community, in spite of itshigli standard of education 
and intelligence, has no chance whatever of securing the eleotion of a 
representative in any territorial constituency, and this practical denial of 
representation is naturally regarded as a grievance. The grant _ of a- 
separate electorate to this community will curtail to some extent the- 
number of seats which must be reserved for nomination. 

15. The Government of Madras concur in the view expressed in para- 
graph 232 of the Report that separate electorates will he required for the* 
representation of the planting interest, trade, commerce and the great 
landowners. The mining interest is not in this Presidency of sufficient 
importance to require special representation, while as regards the TJniTer- 
sity, the Government doubt if a separate representative is necessary. 

16. The retention of an official element in the Legislative Council 
* appears to this Government to he beneficial for the reasons stated in 

paragraph 233, and in view of the proposal to increase largely the elected 
element and thereby to reduce the proportion of the official vote, the 
Governor in Coimoil is not convinced that there is any reason of sufficient 
weight to justify alteration of the existing conventions regarding tue- 
speahing and voting of official members.* 

17. In paragraph 235 of the Report it is proposed that to 
department or group of departments placed nnder a member of councu 
or a minister a standing advisoiy committee elected by_ the Legislative- 
Council should be attached. The avowed object of this proposal is o- 
familiarise the members of the council with the processes of 

tion, but His Excellency the Governor in Council can hardly thinJ? tim 
the suggestion is a happy one. If the proposal stood alone and consti- 
tuted the basis of a much slower scheme of advance in political education,. 
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it nught, pertaps, be accepted, in spite of its manifest disadvantages, 
but in vie\r oi the wide scope of tbe present proposals, ibis cannot be 
claimed for it. On the other hand, the creation of the proposed advisory- 
committees, attached to each member of coimcil or minister, -sv^ocid con-' 
Gxitute a serioiis impediment to the transaction of public business and 
would necessarily' be productive of great and resations delay’. It would 
have the vei-y undesirable effect of weahening the sense of resyjonsibility 
of members of co-uncil and ministers for tbe due conduct of the depart- 
ments committed to their charge. It would further open the door to 
irj-esponsible and undesirable currents of opinion working behind tbe 
scenes and -with none of the advantages of publicity. Ifor is the plan of 
appointing standing committees in any way a necessary means of ascer- 
taining non-o£&cial opinion on any question of policy, on new schemes 
of expenditure or on the working of the department* as the remarks in 
paragraph 235 of the Report may be taken to suggest. This can be 
equally well, if not better, achieved by the appointment of committaes 
ad 7toc selected from those whose opinion is known to he of value in 
rcgai d to the particular matter in issue. In this Presidency it has been 
the practice to convene committees of this class, and the Governor in 
Council finely recognises the great assistance which he has derived from 
such bodies. 

IS. The Governor in Council concurs in the conclusion that the post 
of President of the Legislative Council should be held by the Governor 
and that for some time to come the Vice-President should be chosen 
from the official members, 

19. "With regard to the fundamental question of the di-vision of the 
functions of Government hetw-een transferred ” and “reserved ” sub- 
jects, I am to express regret that it is not possible to communicate the 
considered opinion of the Madras Government by the 1st Ifovember as 
desired in paragraph 1 of Mr. Hignell’s letter. The Government of 
India are aware that the Governor in Council deprecated the holding of 
a meeting of the Madras Legislative Council for the discussion of the 
illustrative lists given in Appendix II to the joint Report for the reason 
that inquiries made during the course of the meeting of the Council held 
in the middle of August showed that unofficial opinion was very evenly 
divided on the question whether any such discussion should take place. 
In accordance with the wishes of the Government of India, as recently 
intimated, it has been decided to convene a special meeting of the 
Council for this purpose in Madras on the 22nd October and succeeding 
days. An accurate record of the proceedings of that meeting cannot be 
brought into existence immediately after its close and when it has hemi 
prepared the Governor in Council will require some interval of time in 
which to consider the views of the Legislative Council and form-alato 
his own opinion on the weighty issues involved, 

20. I am now to refer to the question of affirmative legislation which 
is dealt with in paragraphs 247 to 254 to the Report and to the_ device 
which is develops in paragraphs 252 to 25i for passing such legislaticm 
as the Governor may consider essential by means of Grand Committees. 
Whether this plan would work in a Province in wliich^ there exisied 
strong and independent interests is a matter on -which this Government 
does not feel called upon to express an opinion, but these conditions do 
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not exist in Madras, and regarded from tlie standpoint of the Presideuey, 
His Excellency the Governor in Council has no hesitation in declaring 
the suggested methods to be unsuitable. Under the proposals in para- 
graph 252, of the hare majority xrith the Governor has poorer to nomi- 
nate, at least one-third must he non-officials. The defection of one or 
two members among the non-offi.cials thus nominated will convert the 
bare majority into a minority, and therefore in all measures upon which 
feeling runs stiungly, every endeavour will be made to win over one or 
more of the Governor’s nominees. It is not unsafe to assume that they 
will be subjected to every form of pressure exercised through the pi’ess, 
on the platfonn and othei-wise, and it may well be questioued whether it 
is wise to place unofficial members in such a difficult and invidious posi- 
tion where their hona fides would be constantly open to challenge, and 
still more whether it can safely be assumed that they will he strong 
enough to support it. The report observes that no great harm will ensue 
if a legislative project which cannot secure the support of six out oi 
seven non-official members selected by the Governor is deferred, hut this 
remark seems to this Government to ignore the conditions in which the 
scheme will work. As a means for enabling the Executive Govemmenii 
to secure the passing into law of such legislation as they consider abso- 
lutely necessary, it appears to His Excellency the Governor in Council 
that the plan of Grand Committees as formulated in the^ report is open 
to insuperable objection. Instead of this plan he would suggest that, 
when a Bill regarded by the Govemment as essential is rejected or is 
modified in vital paiticulars by the Legislative Coimcil, the Government 
should he free to resubmit the Bill, in such form as they may think fit 
to the Legislative Council, with the intimation that the Government 
consider its passage into law to be essential, without modification in 
respect of the whme or particular clauses of the Bill. The Bill would 
then he reconsidered by the Legislative Council. After stich reconsidera- 
tion it would he open to the Governor, setting aside any amendment 
considered by him to be unacceptable, to declare it to have passed into 
law. 

21, Passing on to a consideration of the budget procedure as dealt 
with in paragraphs 265 to 257 of the Eeport, there appear to Eis Excel- 
lency in Council to he many difficulties involved in the procedure sug- 
gested. In the first place I am to draw attention to the difficult and 
invidious position in which the Governor will he placed hy having im- 
posed upon him the whole burden and odium of reinsei'ting in the budget 
allotments which the Ijegislative Council has struck out. It seems to 
this Government to be of doubtful expediency to give the Legislative 
Council the power of rejecting or modifying allotments relating to 
reserved subjects in such rejection or modification is really ineffectual 
and can he set aside hy the Governor hy a stroke of the pen. A make- 
believe of this sort tends merely to produce irritation. His Excellency 
the Governor in Council would also strongly urge that, if that poition 
of the Govemment which consists of the -Gavernor and the Members of 
Council is to be responsible for tbe working of the reserved departments, 
it is contimy to principle that the Legislative Council should have the 
power, whether real or apparent, to alter the budget relating to those 
subjects. The proposals in the report seem here again to effect a divorce 
hetweeu power and responsibility. 
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22. As regards tte transfeiTed sttbjecte, it appears tliat the vote ol 
the Ijegislative Council on the budget relating to these subjects Trill be 
final and conclusive, and that neither the Governor nor the minister u’iil 
_ be able to alter it. As the minister is not responsible to the Legislative 

Council, but is merely responsible in a remote and indirect way to his 
constituents, there is no security that the minister's views will be in 
accordance with those of the majority in the Council or the majority’s 
views Ttdth his; so that it will be possible for the Council to deteat the 
minister’s policy by modifications of the budget allotment and for the 
minister to frustrate the desire of the majoi'ity of the Council by his 
control of the executive of the departments in his charge. A deadloch 
will thus result, and if the minister declines to resign, there will be 
no remedy except by the dissolution of the Council. Even then, if the 
minister retains his seat and the Governor reappoints him, the deadlock 
will continue. It’ does not appear to His Excellency the Governor 
in Council that an arrangement in which such a result is possible, if 
not probable, can be regarded as suitable for adoption. 

23. 'It appears from the remarks in paragraph 257 to be the inten- 
sion of the framers of the report that the responsibility for suggesting 
fresh taxation should be placed wholly on the ministers. It is not 
U3alikelv that, if this were carried out, no fresh taxation would ever be 
imposed, and therefore the transferred subjects would be starved for 
want of funds. It does not appear to His Excellency in Council that 
such an arrangement is workable. It would not be fair that the 
ministers alone should be called upon to incur the unpopularity insepar- 
able from proposals to increase taxation, and in the opinion of His 
Excellency the Governor in Council the Provincial Government as ' a 
whole should assume full responsibility in this sphere. This is, however, 
only one iUuatration of the radical defects in any scheme which seeks to 
divide the functions of Government between two conjoined bodies. If it 
is carried out, the tendency Trill be for the ministers to represent that 
the necessity for increased taxation' rises out of the increased demands 
for the reserved departments, although the fact may be that it is due 
to the' ministerial mismanagement of the resources at their disposal. 
Miitual reci’iniinatiou will arise ; the public will be appealed to to judge 
between the two disputing parties, and very serious injury Tvill be done 
to the prestige and credit of the Govei'liment as a whole. 

24. These difficulties inherent in the proposed diarchie system recur 
with no less force when the report comes to deal with the question of the 
relations of the services to the Government in paragraph 259. It is not 
made clear in whom the power of actual appointment to offices in the 
transferred department is to vest, whether it is to remain, as at present, 
at the absolute discretion of the Gfovernor or whether he is to be bound 
in this, as in all other ordinary matters, to follow the advice of his 
ministers. The Government are clearly of opinion that the present posi- 
tion should be maintained. 

25. On a careful review of the general trend of the proposals which 
have been made in the report, the Government of ^Madras cannot but 
ask themselves whether the adoption of changes such as are here 
proposed, which coustitute in eilFect rather a revolution than a reform in 
the government of the country, is in the true interesis of- its progress and 
happiness; whether it would not he more for the benefit of the great 
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population under tlie ISritiBi. Crow-n in India tliat development should 
proceed more on lines wliiob, ivould retain tlie essential feature of a single 
unified Government and avoid tlie entii'ely new experiment of the division 
■of the Government into two parts between which it may be difficult to 
secure the co-operation essential to success; and whether the difficulties 
euTxounding this experiment are not greater than any prudent statesman 
would feel justified in undertaking. There is the possibility of the scheme 
achieving a success which will greatly promote the welfare of the people 
•of India, but there are undoubtedly also the chances of a great and 
disastrous failure. His Excellenoj' the Governor in Council cannot con- 
■ceal his apprehension that the latter exceed the former. 

26. In the succeeding paragraphs 260 to 262 proposals are made for 
future development. These involve the periodical examination of the 
working of the proposed constitution, first by the .Government of India 
u,t the end of five years and then by a Pnrliamentaiy Commission at the 
■end of ten years. "While His Excellency the Governor in Council does 
not wish to oppose the general conception of an examination of Indian 
affairs being made from time to time, he would like to ask whether it is 
■really a wise proceeding to attempt to frame a definite time-table of 
progressive stages. On the one hand, if it is known that revision is 
to he undertaken after a definite period, opposing interests will concen- 
trate their attention on the preparation of the case for the grant of 
additional powers or for the withdrawal of existing powers; and scope 
'for organized agitation will be created. On the other hand, if practical 
experience should indicate the need for change, it should be open to the 
■Government at any time to modify or reconsider the division of subjects 
•between the transferred and reserved categories. 

27. On the subject of Chapter IX, .which relates to the Government 
-of India and the India Office, the Governor in Council does not desire 
to offer any detailed remarks, but he wishes to place on record his 
unreserved acceptance of the fundamental (proposition mentioned in 
paragraph 276, namely, that the capacity of the Government of India 
■to obtain its will in all essential matters must be unimpaired. This 
seems to he the most convenient point at which to refer to the questions 
of the relations of Provincial Governments to the Government of India 
which are toiiched on in paragraphs 212 and 213 of the Reports, and I am 
to express the hope that this slight divergence from the order followed 
in the Report -will be overlooked. In these paragraphs certain proposals 
are made to give greater freedom foom control to Provincial Govern- 
ments in the spheres both of legislative and administrative business. 
In the opinion of His Excellency the Governor in Coi;ncil this change 
in policy has long been called for. quite apart from and independent of 
any question of constitutional reforms. As he has previouslv stated, the 
'desideratiim in his opinion is " not merely the relaxation of a rule here 
or the extensiou of a limit there, but the achievement of a complete 
change of view regarding the powers of Provincial Governments.'* It is 
necessary to abandon the traditional polic.y that Provincial Governments 
are not to be trusted to spend their revenues in their own way and to 
manage the territories and the pepples within their jurisdiction to 
the best of their own judgment, but must he hedged round with a net- 
work of rules and restrictions to prevent their going astray. Those 
Tvho have suffered from the heavy yoke imposed by the "detailed control 
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<pf tlie Secretaiy of State and tlie GoTernment of India liave long 
Teoognized now Low largely tLat control Las been responsible for the 
slow progress of tbe country. Initiatire is paralyzed by tLe necessity oiE 
Laving constantly to pull up and apply for sanction and tLe absence of 
tLis paralyzing factor is doubtless tLe reason wliy in certain IJative 
States a greater measure of advance Las been achieved with less 
Tesources and inferior instruments. Even if no immediate and vital 
cLai^e were to be made in tLe Government of India, His Excellency 
tLe Governor in Council would still advocate a vide and far-reacLing 
measure of decentralization, altogetLer different, in scope and effect 
from tLe timid Lalf-measures of tLe past. If, Lowever, a gi'eat exten.. 
sion of popular control in tLe provinces is to Le undertaken, the necessity 
for tLe radical reduction of tLe Government of India and Secretary of 
State’s powers and practice of interference will be unavoidable. 

28. In paragraph 4 of Hr. Hignell's letter reference is made to a 
suggestion conveyed to Local Governments in December last, viz., that 
detailed local inquiries should Le instituted so as to enable them to form 
some idea of what would be a reasonable franchise and of the resultant 
strength of electorates and the size and number of suitable constituencies, 
and it was requested that the necessa:^ materials should be collected as 
soon, as possible in order that they might be placed in the bands of the 
Committee whose appointment is contemplated in paragraph 225 of the 
Report. In reply to the original suggestion it was pointed out in para- 
graph 20 of my letter no. 59, dated the 17th January 1918, that there 
are already in the Madras Presidency rural and urban electorates con- 
stituted for the purpose of electing members of taluk boards and muni- 
cipal xsounciJ^ snA particnJansi <sf && existing SraschiBB and fbe 
numerical strength of the electorates Lave been furnished to the Gov- 
ernment of India in Mr. Graham's letters nos. 28-3 Legislative, dated 
the 9th May 1917, and no. 35-Legislative, dated the 21st May 1917, 
and it was added that further changes were under contemplation which, 
■would Lave the effect of broadening the franchise and that the 
whole question would necessarily come under further consideration 
in connexion with the discussion of pending proposals for the amend- 
ment of the law relating to municipal and local bodies. TLe Governor 
in Council intimated that Lis policy in this respect favoured the creation 
of direct electorates on a franchise as board as possible, and in view of 
the obvious objections to the multiplication of electorates Le expressed 
his decided adhesion to the view that the same electorates from which 
municipal and local bodies derive their powers should be utilized as the 
basis for the election of Provincial Legislative Assemblies. Oil these 
gi'oujids be'stnted that Le did not propose to institute any detailed local 
inquiries. Since December last fui'ther steps Lave been taken to broaden 
the fr.anoliise and electoral rolls are now under preparation which -would 
disclose the effect of these measures as soon as complete replies Lav^, 
been received to certain references issued to tbe local bodies concerned. 
Material is thus in the process of collection and the Governor in Council 
Trill spare no pains to complete its compilation and place the result 
before the Committee which, it is understood, will shortly be appointed 
to deal with the franchise question. His Excellency will onlv add the 
expression of his opinion that, in the words of paragraph 264 of the 
Heport ** an electorate sufficiently active and cognisant of affairs to hold 
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tlieir representatiTes effectiTely to account ” is tlie fundamental and 
indispensalile liasis of any scheme of democratic Government. The 
Governor in Council has grave doubt whether it will be possible to 
create at piesent such an electorate in this Presidency. 


Xo. 1104-A., dated Fort St. George, the 10th Secemher 1918. 

Fi-om — The Hon’bi.e Mb. O. 6. Todhcnteh, I.C.S., Acting Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Madras, 

To — ^The Secaetary to the Government of India, Home Department. 

In continuation of my letter no. 948, dated 19th October 1918, 'which 
deals generally with the Ileport on Indian Constitutional Beforms, I am 
now directed to address you on the question of the division of functions 
which is discussed in paragraph 238 thereof. 

2. The paragraph in question deals wdth two divisions of functions, 
first, that between the Government of India and the local Governments 
and secondly, the division of the provincial subjects between the minis- 
ters and the rest of the Government. I am in this letter to state the 
views of the Madras Goveimment on the latter of the two questions. 
The large question of the devolution of functions by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment to Provincial Governments will form the subject of a separate 
communication. 

3. In my letter above referred to. His Excellency the Governor in 
Council has expressed grave doubts as to the possibility of the success of 
the scheme of dualism outlined in the.Beport, and has brought to the 
notice of the Government of India that this part of the proposals has 
not been welcomed by any political party among Indians in this Presi- 
dency, and that the apprehension seems to he widely felt that the scheme 
will in practice prove to he unworkable. Beasons were given for think- 
ing that the division in function is liable to give rise to serious friction, 
to im])air i espousibility , and to jeopardize the progress and prosperity of 
the population, while if it is looked on merely as a political e:^eriment, 
the limitations and safeguards imposed will sufdce to prevent its being 
possible to draw any decided conclusions from the result, and will he 
liable to throw the discredit for failure on the wrong authorities. 

4. In this connexion I am to invite attention to Mr. Davidbon’s 
letter no. 59, dated ITth January 1918, in which the adoption of a 
scheme of suh-provincial coimcils was advocated. 'His Excellency in 
Council continues to prefer this arrangement to the one advocated in the 
Beport, as he believes it would enable men of local weight to come for- 
ward and make their influence felt, would afford the training ground 
which is so much needed, would retain the ultimate control of legislation 
and power of the purse with a united govemment and would introduce 
real responsibility at once. He very much doubts if these ends would 
he achieved under a system which divides the functions of the govern- 
ment between two divergent elements as proposed in the Beporl. 

5. In deference to the opinion of the authors of the Beport and the 
wishes of the Government of India, His Excellency the Governor in 
Council has made more than one attempt to draw up a scheme for the 
division of subjects into reseiwed and liunsf erred but without success. 
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He has been unable to find any a prdori grounds for considering tkat 
any one subject is more suitable tor transfer than any other, and sees 
sti'ong objection to a scheme which would divide the Government into 
watertight compartments, 

6. His Excellency in Coimcil has not ignored the conditions under 
which the authors of the Hepoit propose that the scheme should be 
worked and the considerations which are to determine the subjects to be 
transferred, but finds these conditions and considerations vague and 
inadequate. It is prescribed, for instance, that the extent to which 
responsibility can be transferred should relate to the nature and extent 
of the electorate which will be available in any particular piovince. 
The electorate has yet to be determined and its determination is going 
to be a matter of great difSculty. In the next ^lace it is laid down as 
' regards the considerations proposed for determining what subjects should 
be transfen'ed tbat tbey ^ould be — (1) tbe subjects which afford most 
opportunity for local Imowledge and social service, (2) those in which 
Indians have shown themselves to be keenly interested, (3) those iu 
which mistakes which may occur, though serious, would not be irreme- 
diable^ (4) those which stand most in need of development, and (5} those 
which do not vitally affect the masses. While, however, an examina- 
tion of the second of the lists attached to the Report shows that hardly 
any of the subjects therein satisfy all these conditions, there seem to be 
many included in it which offend against one or more of them. There 
aie few things which affect the condition of tlie masses so vitally as 
taxation and local self-government;' a wrong policy in respect of educa- 
tion or forests might easily have results that were_ irremediable ; Indians 
have so far shown a minimum of interest in veterinary science, fisheries, 
the preservation of wild birds or river conservancy. Nor is His Exoel- 
lenoy iii Council able to accept the proposed tests as adequate in them- 
selves. Local Imowledge may well connote local pressure. The transfer 
of even so apparently suitable a subject as local self-government would 
involve a considerable danger of the administration of local affairs being 
prejudiced by political considerations. Again a keen inteiest by a 
member of the educated class, say in secondaiy education, might result 
in diversion of funds from primary schools. With the need of develop- 
ment there is generally associated the need of trained administration and 
it may well be urged that it is more desirable to transfer to tbe untrained 
ministiy the subjects which are administered by an established staff on 
settled lines and not those in respect of which the minister will be liable 
to be swayed by tbe prejudices of tininfonned constituents; while, if 
ministers are not to handle matters that vitally affect the masses, they 
uill be debarred from the most important branches of tbe adminis- 
tration. 

T, While tbe division of subjects as a whole is impracticable, the 
bifurcatiou of particular subjects is even more so. IJnder such au 
arrangement the possibility of apportioning responsibility vanishes. 
Administration, which would be sufficiently difficult in subjects which 
overlap, would be impossible when the two parts of the Govenuncut 
were responsible to separate authorities for pa:^ of the same subject. 
Q^iie control of staff would raise endless difficulties, .ind neither half of 
the Government would be able to discharge its responsibilities 
properly. 
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S. The position of the minister under the scheme has been com- 
mented upon by many critics. While in most quarters his position is 
looked upon as one of inferiority, there is at the same time cast upon 
him in respect of his OTvn subjects a responsibility for decision markedly 
greater than that which will be cast upon his more experienced collea- 
gues, and the casting of this burden upon him has involved the confer- 
ring npon the Governor of extraordinaiy powers and duties which it will, 
in file opinion of His Excellency the Governor in Connoil, be impossible 
to fuliil. These difficulties are exaggerated when the question cf taxa- 
tion is considered. While the members of council wull Have no power to 
raise funds for their own subjects, the minister is to bear the burden of 
tbe unpopularity of initiating all taxation, whether for transferred or for 
reserved subjects. At the same time he may be outvoted on the budget 
that 16 to be presented by tbe united government, and may bave to hear 
the burden of an unpopular measure for which he is in no way respon- 
sible. 

The position of the minister in relation to his constitnents will be no 
less difficult. Tbe average ryot has no conception of the advantages, for 
instance, of forest conservancy and sees no connexion between scarcity 
of water and denudation, and pressure will be brought to bear on the 
minister to throw open reserves and thereby sacrifice permanent interests 
to immediate advantage. And so in many matters the limit of the 
minister’s power for good will be liable to be that of his conBtitnents* 
knowledge of the need of advance. His Excellency the Governor in 
Council desires to lay stress on this point. He is aware of what has been 
achieved by Indian ministers in Native States. He considers that those 
achievements are due in no small measure to the security of their tenure, 
and that, if they had been responsible to a number of ignorant voters, 
their hands would have been tied and tbeir capacity for nerformance 
strictly limited. 

9, The Government of Madras have already addressed the Govern- 
ment of India in letter no. 893 Einancial, dated 5th November 1918, 
on tbe subject of the financial arrangements under the new scheme, and 
have entered a strong protest against the proposal to base tbe confadbu- 
tion to the Government of India not on population, nor on area, nor on 
wealth, nor on the capacity of the provinces, but on the results of a 
series of provincial contracts which this Government have never accepted 
as being fair to tbe people committed to tbeir charge. It has been 
pointed out in tbat letter tbat, if burdened with snch a contribution, 
this Governmeut cannot be responsible for carrying through the large 
schemes of improvement to which they are committed. I am to add 
that there can be little doubt tbat the view taken hy this Government is 
sti'ongly supported in non-official circles. No less than five resolutions 
of protest have been submitted for discussion by the Legislative Council, 
but have been disallowed by His Excellency the President on the ground 
tliat the matter wa.*5 under correspondence with the Government of India. 
This Government have, however, very little doubt tbat, if any of them 
had been brought forward, it would have been passed unanimously by 
the Council- 

lu this connexion I am to draw attention to the financial proposals 
contained in paragraph 203 of the Report' under which the two great 
sources of provincial revenue will be Land Revenue, which at present 
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jields some GOO laklis, aud Excise, wliicli yields some 400 lakks per 
aniiuin. It appears to His Excellency in Council ttat in tlie initial 
stages of this projected development there would be grave danger in 
entrusting either of these great revenue-prodncing heads to the control 
of untried members of the Legislative Council, new to all sense of 
responsibility. 

10. I am now to refer to the result of the discussion of the lists of 
subjects in the Madras Legislative Council at a meeting held on the 
22nd and 23rd October 1918. As has already been intimated to the 
Oovernment of India, the non-official members of the Council, when 
they were consulted, were unable to agree as to the desirability of a 
discussion at all. At the above meeting, which was nevertheless held 
in deference to the wishes of that Government, out of a total of 29 non- 
official members, eight were absent and another declared himself unable 
to take part in the debate in the absence of knowledge as to the nature 
of the electorate and Council of the future. Others declared the discus- 
sion premature and desired to place on record that their participation in 
it should not be taken as implying any approval of the principles of the 
report, while four members discussing the proposals as hypothetical, ex- 
pressed themselves as opposed to diarchy in any form. A fifth announc- 
ed a similar opinion in a letter sent to the newspapers as soon as the 
meeting was over. A similar opinion is to he inferred from the action 
of six memhers who submitted resolutions proposing the transfer either 
of all the subjects or of all except those expressly reserved hv the authors 
of the Tlepoi-t, viz., those relating to the maintenance of law and order. 
At the same time the detailed resolutions covered practically every sub- 
ject on tlie reserved list. 

11. In order, however, to make the discussion as fruitful as possible, 
His Excellency the Presideut deferred the discussion of these omnibus 
resolutions and endeavoxired to elicit opinions of real value in respect of 
resolutions favouring ti’ansfer of individual items of work. 

The first subject discussed was that of Land Revenue. The mover 
began by declaring himself unable to find satisfactoiw reasons for with- 
tholding any subject from the control of the minister wlien the limitations 
imposed by the Report were placed upon this power. He dissented 
from the suggestion that matters which vitally affected the well-being 
of the masses should not be transfeiu’ed. Tlie seconder referred to the 
difficulty of discussing questions of transfer without knowing the nature 
of the electorate. One supporter urged as his chief ground for support 
the fact that the subject vitally affected the masses. Another admitted 
the danger of tlie reduction of the land revenue- A third went the 
length of pressing for a reduction and added, " What I would suggest 
is that we should take more from the freasuiy and less from the tax- 
ipaver,” Tlie motion was carried by tivelve votes against six. 

12. The next subject discussed was Industrial development. The 
mover urged an equal division of subjects and recognized that bis 
proposal would give rise to apprehensions on the part of the European 
merchants. The resolution was supported on the ground of the unfair 
treatment given by Governmenf and -the Secretaiy of State to Indian 
andustries in the past. Tlie following extract from the speech of the 
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Hon'bie Mr, A. S. Ejrislma Rao be of interest:^" Tbe more 
correct solution should have been to Lave tbe necessary safeguards and 
cliecics in tbe inacbinery of tbe Government of India and to allow pro- 
vincial autonomy. But because the authors of this Report have, for 
various reasons stated therein, considered it necessaiy to divide respon- 
sibilit^*" and because they have conceded the desirability of some devolu- 
tion of responsibility to Indian ministers, we have thought it the wiser 
course to accept it, so far as it goes, hoping that in co^irse of time we 
will justify the demands for further reforms in that direction.” 

13. The next question discussed was that of Borrowing on the sole 
credit of provincial revenues. The following extract from the^speech of 
the Hon’ble Mover is of interest with reference to the question of 
finance: — “ My Loi’d, I am at one with several of my honourable friends 
who bare preceded me already in feeling grave doubts as to tbe system 
of diarchy such as that formulated in these proposals, a system under 
which two different principles of government are combined, two different 
sets of authorities are created who look to different authorities for their 
responsibility — two different systems of finance which give preference to 
one set, bnt first of all placing the revenues at the disposal of the 
Government of India, leaving the ministers to get what they could after 
the reserved portion of the Government is satisfied. On this financial 
proposal for working this dnal government, I have veiy grave doubts 
whether the scheme, as it is, would be workable and whether it does not 
place the ministers at tile mercy of the Governor in Council. I fully 
believe that this part of the scheme should be reconsidered if reforms are 
to be a success. The authors of the scheme state that the Government 
of India should have precedence in regard to their contribution. Then 
they say that the reserved portion should receive their supplies and there 
is no limit to that supply; the Governor in Council may ask for what 
they like and then the ministers are to develop those departments which 
require development and are supposed to get the balance of what is avail- 
able after all the other needs are satisfied. If there is a deficit, the 
ministers will have to face it and ask for extra taxation. This scheme of 
running this dual government under this system of finance is, I submit, 
open to the gravest possible objection. I hope that your Excellency in 
Council, when these proposals come up for examination, will devise a 
scheme which will be equitable to both parts of the government and 
which would not place the ministers at a disadvantage in undertaking a 
new experiment such as this. 

My Lord, therefore, first of all, before I deal with the question of 
borrowing, I wish to address Honourable Members about 
these finaucial proposals, not only non-ofiacial members, but 
also the members of your Excellency’s Government both 
individually and collectively to improve this portion of the 
scheme and to devise a scheme which will not bring one 
portion of the Government into collision with the other and 
suggest modifications for removing administrative friction 
that must he caused if the scheme remains as it is. I must 
say that the collective wisdom of the Government of India 
aiid the Secretaiy of State’s Ghjvemment and the distin- 
guished authors of this Jleport has not enabled them to evolve 
a scheme which is not open to all these grave objections.” 
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The foliowing statement indicates the grounds upon wlitcli the pro- 
position was moved :■ — 

“ Assuming that local self-government is transferredj a ministe’* 
who wishes to give a loan to a municipality or who wishes 
to finance a district board railway or who wishes to help a 
co-operative credit society , — 1 believe it is also under con- 
templation to use co-operative societies for loans to agricul- 
turists — ^the minister wants money, if boiTowing is placed 
in the reserved department, it will be within the competence 
of the Governor in Council to refuse him facilities to grant 
loans. Is that a state of things that can be contemplated? 
That is the essential point w^hich I wish to raise by this 
resohition. Ministers are responsible for taxation and no 
taxation can he imposed without their approval. Ministers 
ai*e responsible for the departments for ^i^hich loans are 
I'ecjuired and yet, borrowing on the sole credit of the Govei'n- 
ment is placed in the reserved list. I think that the position 
will he intolerable, intolerable for a minister who wants 
money and who cannot get it. If he wants a loan he has 
to go to the other part of the Government and ask them to 
sanction the loan. I submit that the scheme, as it is, is not 
a sound one. If you make the ministers responsible for 
taxation, I think the only thing that you can do is to make 
them the authorities for borrowing, and make them also 
responsible for it,” 

The resolution was put and agreed to. 

14. The next proposition was that elementaiy, industrial and techni- 
cal education should be included among the transferred subjects, while 
university and secondary education should he retained among the le- 
served. The Hon’ble the Bev. George Pittendrigh who moved the 
motion pointed out the serious eonsetjuences of false steps m education 
that compulsory education, though an excellent electioneering ciy, was 
not a popular thing, whDe secondary education was, and that in a 
popular assembly there was always a tendency to favour the latter. 
The Eon'ble Mr. Eamachandra Bao in opposing the resolution used the 
following expressions : — 

“ It is Jbad enough to have two compartments in the Government 
itself, but it would he worse if the direct authority for educa- 
tion has to serve two masters. I thinlc, if there is one point 
with reference to the reforms and the way in which the new 
organisation is to work, it is this: we do not want dual 
control over the departments and for that one strong reason 
I would ask that the whole field of education should be placed 
under the ministers.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Taqub Hasan added the following; — “In .any 
case, -there will he a disadvantage, and not an advantage, in the bifurca- 
tion of the department. If all the branches of education are under one , 
control, there will be a consistent educational policy and there will be a 
proportionate expenditure of money on the difierent branches of educa- 
tion and also the department will he one and policy will he caivied out 
by one department and not by two.” 
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The result of tlie voting was to recommend the transfer of all educa. 
tiou. to the control of ministers. 

15. The nest proposal was that matters affecting the conditions of 
services of the transferred departments should he included in the list of 
transferred subjects. The possibility of reduction of expense was one of 
the principal grounds urged. The main ground, however, was that the- 
ministers could not he responsible unless they had control. This point 
was put strongly by the Hon’hle Hr. Bamaohandra Bao as follows : — 

The conditions of service and the control of the public services do 
not seem to have been contemplated by the authors of the- 
Beport. It is one of the most important elementary pro- 
positions of administration that the ministers who are- 
administering their departments should have full control 
over the staff appertaining to the departments. Unlebs that 
is conceded, the whole of this scheme would stand self- 
condemned. It has been more than once pointed out by the 
Decentralization Commission that the services should _ be 
controlled hy those who are responsible for administering 
those departments. If ministers are to he held responsible 
foi the depai*tments to be ultimately placed in the transfer- 
red list, they must have a free hand with the services em- 
ployed by them. 

****** 

“ Therefore it seems to me, lly Lord, that unless this fundamental 
proposition is conceded, there is no use of having any trans- 
ferred list. 

*■»***• 

“ Whatever may be the dep.'irtments transferred ultimnteij’, even 
taking the departments in the illustrative list, for example^ 
the departments of Agriculture, or Industries, or Education, 
I say that Imperial officers as well as Provincial officers 
have to he appointed and the ministers should have such 
control as the Provincial Goverament now has with reference 
to the appointment, conditions of service and general controF 
of the services. Otherwise, the position of the ministers will 
be quite anomalous. 

****** 

;»**•** 

“ tJuless these essential conditions are also carried out in the Beport, 
and unless these too cautious proposals which _ are to be- 
found in the Eeport are modified, I am certain that there- 
will be a deadlock between the two departments of the Govern- 
ment.” 

It wdir he observed that under this position, which the Hon’bie- 
'Member ree:arded as essential, the minister would possess powers iiiuch 
in excess of those possessed by a Member of tbe Executive Council ana 
equivalent to those now entrusted to the Governor of the Province. The 
resolution was earned, thirteen members voting for it. 

IG. The next proposition related to Prisons and the administmtion 
of the Acts relating to incitements to crime, seditious meetings, pres? 
and arms. It fell through for want of a seconder. 

IT. The next proposition was t^at the whole of Porests should ber 
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ti’an&ferred. TLe following are samples of the arguments by which tha- 
I'esolntion was supported: — 

" The main difference is that jttst like the present GfoTerriment the 
EsecutiTe Councils would attach more importance to the 
experts’ advice than to public opinion. If the ministers 
control this department, they will have better knowledge of 
the conditions of the people than the experts and they will 
he in touch uith the people. They will have a true sense of 
proportion when they have to reserve a portion of the forest 
or to throw it open to the villagers. That will he an ad- 
vantage to a greater extent than the corresponding disadvant- 
age.” 

■i' fr ft ■ip « ft 

” I wish to answer the objections that I have raised. In the first 
place, I must admit as a fact that valuable forests have been 
demided and that by the grossly improper conduct of some- 
A-illagers. Looking to he causes, what are they ? Luckily in 
this matter we Lave the advantage of the Eorest Committee’s 
Eeport. There they point out that the forest administration 
has not worked smoothly and the main difficulty is that that 
administration has proved a very bitter pill to the villagers 
and the villagers who had been accustomed to exercise certain 
piivileges were deprived of ^liose privileges.” 

ft ft * ft ft ft 

“ If the Porest Department is severely worked so as to deprive the 
peoiile of immemorial rights, the people get into the forests- 
and out down trees or set fire to them and otherwise cause- 
damage. Therefore, in the interest of the real protection of 
the forests, what is wanted is to make the administration 
popular.” 

TJie resolution was put and agreed to. 

18. Civil Justice was next discussed. The interest shown in litiga- 
tion and the extent to which the people are interested were the mam 
arguments in favour of transfer. The resolution was lost on grounds- 
which are explained in the following extracts from the speech of the 
Hon’ble Mr. Venkatapathi Raju: — 

“ If yon 'say there should he no division, I am m favour of but 
wlien we asrree to division, I do not agree with the position 
taken by the Hon’ble Mr. B-amachandra Rao that we agree 
to their proposition but we want this amendment as regards 

civil justice 

When we want to give law, justice and order to Govern- 
ment, let us do it ungmdgingly ”, 

19. The transfer of Business Concerns was next considered, and 
supported by arguments in favour of a protective tariff. The motion 
was opposed' by the Chaunian of the Chamber of Commerce and carried 
by a majority of one, 

20. A motion for the ti'an.sfer of Agriculture was carried without 
discussio]! and motions regarding the transfer of Railways and Major 
Irrig-ition, Inter-provihcial Immigration and Emigration and Stationery^ 
Printing, Stores and Supplies with very little discussion. 
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31. Tke non-official members were unanimous in recommending that 
tile power of suspending defaulting local bodies should not be vested in 
the Executive Council. 

22. To sum up the non-official members were generally opposed to 
dualism as a system. They were specially opposed to the hifiu'cfltion of 
subjects. They recognised that the tendency - of the scheme will be to 
cj'eate friction and ■ to impair the efficiency of the Government- More 
than one of them urged the view that it is impossible to say what 
subjects a minister will he capable of administering until it is known 
from what class he is to he chosen, and none of them was able to show 
that there was any a priori reason why one subject should be more 
suitable for transfer than another. Thus, the result of the debate, while 
it supported tlie conclusion of His Excellency the Governor in Council 
that division of subjects is not a practicable scheme, failed to give him 
any assistance in framing a list of subjects suitable for transfer on the 
assumption that dualism is to he forced upon the country. 

23. Tlie declared policy underlying the proposed reforms is that oi 
increasing the association of the Indians in every branch of the adminis- 
tration and the gradual development of self-governing institutions with 
a view to the progressive realisation of responsible government in India 
as an integral part of the British Empire. It has been shown that the 
pro])osed responsibility of the ministers to the electorate will he shadowy, 
while the want of unity in the executive government will be a serious 
deled. If the system of suh-proviucial councils which this Govern- 
ment iiave already favoured is out of the question, His Excellency the 
Govemoi in Council would prefer to see the existing system of a un'ined 

g overmnent developed on natural lines by the addition to the Executive 
ouiit'il of one or more persons nominated from among the noii-official 
members of the Legislative Council in order thus to include within the 
Government the representation of lusponsible non-official opinion. As 
at present His Excellency the Governor would disti-ihute the poxHolios 
among Ihe members of liis Government at his discretion. All subjects 
coming before the Executive Council would he discussed by aU members 
of the Govoniment without distinction, and in case of equality of votes 
His Excellency the Governor would decide. Some such proposal as this 
would preseiwe the unity of the Government, while, in extending the 
respji.sihjlities of its Indian members over the whole field of adjninis- 
tration, it would offer to them wider opportunities of service and provide 
liberally for tlie increasing association of Indians in the government nt 
the couhtiy. His Excellency the Governor would earnestly request .hat 
this alternative be examined' before the Government of India decide m 
favoui’ of a scheme to which there are so many obvious and fatal objec- 
tions. 


No. 1145, dated Fort St. George, the 31st December 1918. 

From— The Hon’blb Mb. C. G. Todhunteb, I.C.S., Acting Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Madras, 

To — The Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department. 

In continuation of my letter no. 1104- A., dated_ 10th Decefnber 
1013, on the subject of the division of provincial subjects betwe^ the 
ministers and tlie rest of the Government, I am now directed to address 
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you on the question of the deTolution of functions from the Govemment 
of India to the Provincial Government. 

2. As regards the degree of devolution permissible, the Report on 
Constitutional Reforms diSerentiates between those subjects dealt with 
by ministers in'" the Provincial Government and those dealt with by 
members of the Executive Council of the same Government- In the 
case of the latter it is suggested that devolution to the same extent is 
not permissible, as the Government will still he partly bureaucratic and 
as Indian opinion would therefore favour the reservation of a greater 
degree of control by the Government of India. His Excellency the 
Governor in Council ventures to doubt the soundness of these views. 
The idea that it is safer to entrust extended powers to an untried 
miniver nominally responsible to an untried electroate than to the 
Government which has hitherto carried on the administration might 
fairly be held to indicate the extent to which the recommendations of 
the Report have been influenced by theory to the neglect of facts. 
The argument also overlooJis the fact that the Provincial Government is 
even under present conditions no more bureaucratic than the Government 
of India and is much more closely acquainted with local needs and aspira- 
tions. Under tlie proposed scheme all acts of the Provincial Govern- 
ment are to he on ihe same plane whether they proceed from a minister 
or from the Executive Council, and popular opinion acting through the 
proposed enlarged councils with their substantial non-official majorities 
cannot fail to influence all parts of the executive Government to an 
even larger extent than at present. If, moreover, the proposals in 
paragraph 267 of the Report are carried out, the preparation of the 
budget would he the joint worh of the entire Government, Le., of the 
ministers as well as of the Governor and Council, and there. would 
tlierefore seem to he no case for imposing on one set oi departments 
or subjects restrictions which are not imposed on the other set. "Sot 
is His Excellency the Governor in Council aware of any evidence in 
support of the proposition that Indian opinion looks to the Government 
of India in general to safeguard the country's interests against the 
bureaucratic tendencies* of the Provincial Governments. On the 
contrary, so far as His Excellency the Governor in Council is aware, 
responsible Indian opinion in this Presidency has at no time expressed 
any desii-e to see the control of the Government of India increased, but 
would rather prefer to see the constraint laid on the local Government 
reduced. To proceed on any other assumption would augur ill for the 
success of any scheme of reform dependent on mutual trust and good 
feeling between the Pivivincial Government and the representatives of 
local public opinion. 

3. In paragraph 27 of my letter Ho. 948 of the 19th October last 
the need for a complete change of view regarding the position and 
powers of Provincial Governments was emphasized as being an essential 
measure of reform apart from any question of the constitution of 
Provincial Governments. It is not necessary to repeat the arguments 
there used, hut His Excellency the Governor in Council considers that 
it should he clearly recognized that the scheme of devolution of powers 
now under discussion is in nowise dependent on the division of functions 
into '* reserved " and transferred,” or on the institution of the diarohie 
system of government proposed in the Report on Constitutional Reforms. 
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4. TJiis Report contemplates at once giving the provinces the largest 
measure of independence, legislative, administrative and financial, of 
the Government of India, irhich is compatible with the due discharge 
by the latter of its own responsibilities. The first step in the problem 
is therefore to define and demarcate the sphere in which the Government 
of India is to be primarily responsible. In all other matters the 
Provincial Government will for the future be primarily responsible, 
subject, in certain defined respects, to the general control of the 
Government of India. Por this purpose, "BEis Excellency the Governor 
in Council would refer to section 79 of the Government of India Act, 
1915, which defines the powers of local legislatures. Suh-section (3) of 
section 79 excludes various matters from the consideration of a provincial 
legislature. Subject to the qualifications explained below, these excluded 
subjects may, in the opinion of His Excellency the Governor in Council, 
will be taken to constitute the sphere, both legislative and administra- 
tive, under the direct control of the Government of India, 

6. Clause (a) of sub-section (3) fefer (in addition to the public debt 
and customs) to taxes or duties for the time being in force and imposed 
by the authority of the Governor General in Council for the general pur- 
poses of the Gk)vernment of India. It will he necessary to restrict the 
operation of this clause to those taxes or duties which are to he reserved 
for imperial purposes under the terms of the financial settlement between 
the Government of India and the local Governments, and to give the 
local Governments ftill powers regarding such forms of taxation as are 
to be assigned to its charge. 

6. In paragraph 13 of the Hon’hle Mr. Davidson’s letter ITo. 131, 
dated 28 th February 1918, His Excellency the Governor in Coxmcil 
accepted certain proposals regarding provincial taxation proposed by the 
Government of India. A schedule of the powers of taxation that will 
be within the competence of the local Government under their proposals 
is appended (Appendix I). Where a tax falls entirely within the 
provincial schedule, no sanction of the Government of India would be 
necessary, but the necessary Bill should be forwarded to the Government 
of India in sufficient time to enable them to satisfy themselves that it is 
not open to objection as encroaching on imperial taxation. 

7. Clause (e) of section 79 (3) forbids the local legislature to deal 
with any law affecting the religion or religions rites or usages of any 
class of British subjects in India. There have been many occasions in the 
past in which it has heen apparent that this clause unnecessarily restricts 
the power of the local Governments. In the case of religious endow- 
ments, for example, the Government of India has repeatedly objected 
to the Madras Govemment’s undertaking legislation for the purpose of 
rendering more efficient the law relating to such endowments in this 
Presidency and had done so for reasons which were neither connected 
with nor applicable to this Presidency. Further owing to this restric- 
tion, it is extremely difficult for any legislation on any social subject 
to be introduced into a local legislature until it has first been subjected to 
an elaborate examination by tbe Government of India, resulting in great 
loss of time and frequently in the proposed legislation being finally 
negatived. As most social observances are in this countn' based on 
religion, it is exceedingly easy to maintain of any proposed change tbat 
it does in some wav affect tbe religion or religious rites or usages of 
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■some class oi Biitisii subjects. Tbe eouaequeut failure of tire Govem- 
anent to cany througli any legidatiou on. tliese matters has been tbe 
cause of no little discontent among the Indian public. His Excellency 
■the Governor in Council would i^erefore remove this reservation and 
■class the subject as a provincial one. 

8. The subjects for which, under the above proposals, the Govei-n- 
anent of India will be primarily responsible will be these enumerated 
below: — 


(1) Opium. 
f2} Salt. 

/S) Stamps — General. 

(4) Customs. 

(6J Income-tax. 

(6) Public debt and cun’ency 
issue. 


(7) Mint. 

(8) Posts and Telegraphs. 

(9) Patents and copyrights. 

(10) Eoreign relations and Hative 

(11) Militaiy and Haval 
services. 


!Eo these subjects His Excellency the Governor in Council wohld add — 

(13) Railways, 

^8) Conditions of service and pension of the Xmpetial services 
and 

(14) Coast lights. 

The provincial legislature would have no power to legislate on any 
•matter affecting any of the above subjects except with the previous 
sanction of the Governor General in Council. The administrative 
powers of the local Government in relation to these matters would be 
those delegated by the Government of India and His Excellency the 
Governor in Council coneiders that -they might, save to the extent speci- 
Red helow, remain as they now are. 

9. The administration of salt, customs and opium will continue to be 
•caiTied on in this province by the department charged with excise 
administration. Excise ■will, in future be wholly provincial and a share 
•of the expenditure will he debited to Imperial. The administration of 
income-tax and general stamps will be carried out by the ordinary pro- 
vincial establishments as at present, hut the cost of special income-tax 
Establishments will be debitable to Imperial. His Excellency the 
Governor in Council considers that there should be no special Imitation 
•on the powers of the local Government to employ such establishments 
•as they may consider necessary under these heads. 

10. His Excellency the Governor in Council considers that the 
jirovision and maintenance of coast lights around the shores of Indio 
•should be a matter of Imperial concern for which the Government of 
India should be primarily responsible. At present there is need of a 
unifom policy and system in the matter. Some lights are under the 
control of the Board of Trade, otheis are controlled by the Government 
■of India and the rest by the local Governments. 

11. Apart from establishments, the administrative powers of the 
local Governments are in some respects unnecessarily restricted in the 
administration of these Hnperial subects. A schedule of the delegations 
His Excellency the Grovemor in Council considers necessary is appended 
(Appendix II). They concern chiefiy Salt and Railway administration, 

12. Eor all subjects other than those referred to above, His 
Excellency the Gfoveraor in Council considers that the local Government 
should be primarily responsible and have full powers. As regards the 
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extent and occasion of tlie Government of Indiana control in these 
matters His Excellency the Governor in Council would accept with some 
m.odi&cations'the proposals made 1^ the Government of India in another 
connexion, and would suggest that the Central Government’s power to 
intervene in provincial subjects should he specifically restricted to the 
following purposes ; — 

(i) to safeguard the administration of the Government of India’s 

subjects; 

(ii) to secure uniformity of legislation where such legislation is 

considered desirable in the interests of India or of more than 
one province ; 

(m) to safeguard the public services; 

(it;) to decide questions which affect more than one province; 

('u) to enforce any standing or special orders of His Majesty’s 
Government conveyed by the Secretary of State ; and 

(ui) in exceptional cases, to secure the interests of good Govern- 
ment where they consider that such interests are seriously 
endangered. 

So far as legislative action by the Government of India is concerned, 
intervention should he restricted by convention in the manner proposed 
in paragraph 212 of the Eeport to the ahovenamed grounds. So as 
administrative intervention is concerned, section 45 of the Government 
of India Act may he so amended as to empower the Secretary of State 
to mate rules restricting the exercise of the Central Government’s 
powers of administrative control over Provincial Governments to the 
same specified gi’ounds. The control of tbe Government of India would 
in all cases be exercised, not by requiring its sanction by rule or order in 
any particular case or class of cases, but by intervention on a scrutiny 
of the proceedings of the local Government or the annual administration 
reports and returns, or on the receipt of information specially called for. 

13. Ho special reference has yet been made to the question of 
financial control. It is, however, in the matter of financial restrictions 
that the need for devolution is most urgent. Although under the 
various Provincial settlements, the Provincial Governments are nomi- 
nally given the control of ceriain heads of revenue, the fact is that 
under the restrictions laid down by the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State the powers of the local Governments in regard to the 
expenditure of these revenues are so restricted as to deprive them of all 
rem independence. The following are illustrations of the fetters which 
the rules of the Einancial Department at present impose upon local 
Governments : — 

(a) No scheme, the cost of which exceeds iB3,333 (Bs. 50,000) a 

yeax, can he sanctioned by any local Government without 
the previous sanction of the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State [rule 10 (6) of the Government of India 
Besolution Ho. 361-B.A., dated 24th July 19161. 

(b) Ho scheme, the cost of which exceeds £1,666 (Bs. 25,000) a 

year, can he sanctioned hy any local Government without 
first reporting the matter to the Government of India and 
waiting three months to see whether the Government of 
India intends to veto the scheme [rule 10 (6) of the Govern- 
ment of India Besolution no 361-E.A., dated 24th July 1916]- 
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^c) I!Tci local Goyemment can. create an appointment tke pay o£ 
■wliicli esceeds £640 (Ka. 9,600) a year or make any addi- 
tion to the pay of any appointment already in existence if it 
will haye the effect of raising the pay heyond £640 
(Hs. 9,600) a year nithbut the sanction of the Goyernm^t ' 
of India [rule 10 (2) of the Govemment of India Kesolntion 
no. 361-E.A., dated the 24th July 1916]. 

■{d) The local Government cannot create any appointment what- 
ever, irrespective of pay which wonld ordinarily he held hy 
a gazetted civil officer* recruited in England or by an officer 
of an Imperial service, or make any addition, however small, 
to the remuneration of such an officer without the sanction 
of the Government of India or Secretary of State [rule 10 (1) 
of the Govemment of Tu dm Besolution no. 361-E.A.j dated 
24th July 1916]. 

i_e) The local ^vernment cannot abolish any such appointment or 
reduce its emoluments without a similar sanction [riile 10 (3) 
of the Govemment of India Eesolntion no. 361-E,A., dated 
24th July 1916.] 

(y) A local Gfovemment cannot grant tentage allowance in any 
case and cannot sanction travelling allowances in excess of 
fixed rates, or alter the classification of officers for purposes 
of travelling allowance, or grant any general concession, 

, however sm^, in regard to travelling allowance, or sanction 

passage money in any case (articles 1002, 1063, etc.. Civil 
Service Hegulations). 

(g) A local Government cannot depute an officer outside Iz^dia, 

even to Ceylon or the Straits Settlements, without previous 
sanction of the Government of India, and any deputation to 
■ Europe requires sanction of the Secretary of State (article 
84-A, Civil Service Regulations). 

(h) A local Government has no power to sanction house-rent to 

any officer whose pay exceeds £400 a year or to grant any 
honorarium in excess of £33-6-8 (Government of India 
Resolution no. 368-E.A., dated 31st August 1912). 

(4) A local GU)vemment cannot sanction the re-employment of 
pensioners belonging to Imperial Services or employ any 
European in any appointment carrying pay of £160 per 
annum and upwards (article 520, Civil ServicerRegnlations, 
and article 773, Civil Account Code). 

(j) A local Govemment cannot declare what offices shall be regarded 
as heads of departments for purposes of the Civil Service 
Regulations (Government of 6idia Resolution no 352-E.A., 
dated 25th July 1917). 

14. It is dear that these rules conflict with the general principle that 
the Central Government should conflne itself to laying down a general 
policy and should not interfere in matters of detail (paragraph 213, the 
Reforms Report). In the second place, these rules are objectionable in 
that they place such difficulties in the way of any scheme of reform, 
which may be put forward by a local Govemment as to render it almost 
impossible to carry out. So complicated are the checics thus imposed 
that a member of a Provincial Govemment in charge of a particular 
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department wlio wislies to see carried through, any large scheme of 
reorganization is liable to find that his own tenure of oMce has es^ired 
before, after collecting the necessary data, the sanction of the higher 
authority has been obtained for its introduction. In the third place, 
these restrictions are the more unreasonable in that, while they prevent 
the local Government from expending quite small sums in creating 
new appointments, increases of pay and the like, the Provincial Govern- 
ment nevertheless possesses almost nnrestricted powers in other direc- 
tions. Thu<5, in the matter of remission of revenue, there is no restric- 
tion on the powers of the local Government so that in a had year it may 
easily happen that remissions ‘to the amount of ^£333,333 (Ks. 50 laldis) 
may have to he granted and can he granted without reference to the- 
Government of India. Such a remission involves the loss of a sum of 
money which at 6 per cent, would produce a revenue of £16,666 (Its. 2 ^ 
lakhs) per annum and this revenue is foregone in perpetuity whereas the 
maximum sum which a local Government can incur in the shape of a 
scheme of reorganization of establishments is_ limited to £1,666- 
(Us. 25,000) a year although in that case the expenditure is not necessarily, 
perpetual and can he brought to a close at any 'time. Again, under 
paragraph 1935 of the Public Works Code, a Pro'nncial Government is 
competent to sanction expenditure on a single building or project up to- 
£83,333 (Rs. 12 ^ lakhs) and if half a dozen such building are undertaken 
the total expenditure will amount to £500,000 (Bs. 76 lal^s) representing 
an income at 5 per cent, of £25,000 (Rs. 3,75,000). Thus a local Govern- 
ment is empowered to expend very large sums on unremunerative 
purposes and to remit very large sums of revenue, yet is precluded from 
paying £1,000 (Bs. 15,000) a year to an officer engaged on important 
work or from engaging a specialist from outside India to supervise new 
and promising developments. There can he little doubt that part of 
the prevailing discontent is due to the fact that Provincial Governments 
have been prevented hy the rules imposed by the Secretary of State and 
the Government of India from effectively carrying out sohemes which 
they themselves recognized to he necessary. It has repeatedly been 
found in debates in the Legislative Conncil that though the Local 
Government recognized the expediency of certain steps which were- 
pressed upon them hy un-offioial opinion, they were unable to carry 
them out owing to the sanction of the Secretary of State or the Govern- 
ment of India being deferred or refused. It is scarcely a matter fojr 
surprise that when im-official opinion found the responsible local authori- 
ties thus poiferless to promote the progress of the Presidency, they drew 
the conclnaion that something was entirdy wrong ■with the present 
constitution, 

15.^ As a contrast to the position which obtains in British India,, 
attention may be drawn to the position of a Ifative State. There, the- 
Diwan, so long as he retains the support of the Ruling Chief, possesses 
an entirely free hand and can sanction any expenditure on any object 
which he thinks necessary subject only to the financial abilities of the- 
State. If he decides that, in the interests of the administration, the- 
salaries of he -whole or of any branch of the administration need revi- 
sion, he can carry out such revisicli without reference to any anthoriiy 
other than the Ruling Chief. If he wishes to secure the services of a- 
European or American etoert, he can offer him any fee or salary 
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necessary. If he desires to send one or more of his own officers to Europe, 
the United States or Japan to study any problem, he can despatch them 
at once upon whatever terms he decides to he reasonable. If be wishes 
to attract a particular officer from the employment of the British Uovern- 
meni, he can offer him a salary well above the level obtaining in British 
India. If he decides on the execution of a particular project, he can 
secure whatever expert advice is necessary with the minimum expendi- 
ture of time and has not got to submit his proposal for the prolonged 
scrutiny of a far-away board of control. 

16. In the Hon’ble Mr. Davidson's letter no 131, dated 28t£. 
Pebruary 1918, and my letter no. 893, dated 5th Ifovember 1918, this 
Grovemment, subject to a strong protest against the amount of the con- 
tribution proposed to be appropriated from the revenues of his province, 
accepted, the proposed financial settlement between Imperial and Pro- 
vincial whereby divided heads are entirely eliminated. Under this- 
scheme -there appears to be no longer any financial reason for the exist-* 
ihg restrictions on the powers of the Provincial Governments to spend 
the Provincial revenues of the Presidency as they consider best in the 
interests of the country and "the people committed to their charge, 
subject only to tlie genesral legislative and administrative control as 
defined above of the Central Government. His Excellency the Governor 
in Council accordingly advocates the entire abrogation of all restrictive 
rules of the nature set out iu paragraph 12 above. Shoxild it be though-fc 
that the ultimate responsibility of the Government of India precludes 
the entire abrogation of all such restrictions and that there miist be 
some arbitrary arithmetical limits. His Excellency the Governor in 
Council would propose that the financial powei's of the local Govern- 
ment under the appropriate rules quoted in paragraph 12 above and 
similar rules be m-ultiplied by ten, thus enabling schemes costing legs 
than £30,000 a year to be carried out without reference to the Secretary 
of State and those costing less than £15,000 a year to be carried out 
without reference to the Government of Indza. The local Government 
should be allowed to employ experts on fees not exceeding £5,000 with- 
out sanction and should be empowered to depute their own officers- 
outside India on any pay not exceeding their full Indian pay for a period 
not exceeding twelve months. , The restrictions placed on travelling 
allowance, tentage allowance, house-rent, re-employment of pensioners, 
etc., should be swept away. If a Provincial Government which is en- 
trusted with the management of the affairs of the Presidency cannot be 
relied upon to exercise reasonable discretion in such matters, it i.s -unfit 
for its position. Moreover, if the powers thus proposed to be conferred 
upon it are abused, responsibiliiy for abuse should be enforced instead of 
maintaining a multiplicity of preventive checks which impede all action 
and prevent all progress. 

17. There remains the subject of Provincial borrowing. On this 
question, I am to say that His Excellency the Governor in Council 
remains of the opinion expressed in paiagraph 26 of the Hon'ble 
Mr. Davidson*s letter no. 69, dated 17th January 1918. His Excellency 
the Governor in Council is strongly in favour of Provincial Governments 
being given the power of raising loans for their own purposes in the 
open market. That such a power is urgently called for has been abun- 
dantly proved in the past by the history of railway enterpiise in this 
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Presidency Tvliicli has been seriously retarded and hampered by tbe 
control exercised by the Government of India. The small share of the 
loanable capital available in the London money market ■which has been 
secured by India as compared with the British colonies is notorious. 
In the last two years before the war, India and Ceylon, "with vast 
imdeveloped resources and an enormous population, succeeded in raising 
a total sum of £9,974,000, while the Dommion of Canada, with a com- 
paratively insignificant population, raised no less th^ £89,568,000, or 
nine time as much. If it is necessary for the securi'fy of exchange to 
insert safeguards against inopportune or excessive borrowing, they may 
be provided, hut in the general interest of provincial progress "the 
'Government of Madras hope that these safeguards will be as elastic as 
possible, 

18. In order that the effect of the devolution proposals here made in 
regard to Provincial subjects may he the better perceived, a schedule of 
the principal changes that ■will be involved by the adoption of these 
proposals is appended (Appendix III). The schedule is intended ■to be 
illustrative and explanatory and is not put forward as exhaustive. 



s 


APPBMDIX I {‘liide paragraph 6), 

Pkovinciai. Taxation. 

The Provincial GoTorninent shall have unrestricted power in regwd to the levy 
of all tases conneeted wi'& the heads of revenue now entirely Provincdol or proposed 
to he made entire!^ Provincial and in regard to zdl taxes and duties the levy of 
which is permitted in any of the Acts relating to local self-government in the 
Presidency. 

2. It shall also have power to levy a surcharge on income-tax at a rate not 
exceeding SO per cent, ot the Imperial tax. 

3. I%e Provincial Government shall also have power to impose or sanction the 
imposition of taxes of the following nature: — 

(t) Succession duties. 

(ii) Taxaton of land increment values. 

(iti) Tax on pilgrims. 

(iv) A terminal tmc to be collected hy railway administrations as a surcharge 
on fare, 

(v) Levy of octroi duties on selected articles, for the benefit of the revenue 

of local bodies, to he collected where necessary by the railway adminis- 
trations concerned os a terminal tax on import and exports by rail. 

ivi) Tax on advertisements. 

(oiO Tax on places of amusement. 
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APPENDIX H {vide paragrapli 11) 


— 


Control, etc.j oxercissd 
by the Government 
of In^a 

Becommendatnon. 

BEaABEB. 

Salt . 

The leductiou and 
remission of dnly 
impoeed -onder sec- 
tion 7 (a) the Salt 
Aot, 1£S2. 

The sanction of the 
Government of India 
is required. 

The aanotion may 
be dispansed with 



The romisaion of dnfj 
in case of salt ex- 
ported to ports in 
Btitieh India under 
the free ahipment 
Sj-etem 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 



Eemiesion of 2 per ‘ 
cent, duty under the : 
fixed wastage ; 

allowance system. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 



Framing of rnlee for ‘ 
the duty-free issue 
of salt for use in 
manufacture. 

Ditto. ■ : 

Ditto. 


1 

i 

Permission to incur 
expenditure from 
Imperial fnnde on 
roads conneoting 
salt factories with 
main fines ot* cora- 
mnnioation. 

The rule of the Gevem- 
jnent of India that 
money may not he 
spent on roads outside 
the * factory ’ or 

' talh^a '' fimits mahes 
tho sanction of ^at 
(jhivernment necessary 
in the special oirenm- 
stnuoes of this Pze- 
sidonoy to ptaclically 
all expendlcnre of this 
description. 

The local Govern- 
ment should have 
discretion to inonr 
expeuditnie on 
such roads when 
they are saneifetf 
that these are re- 
quired for deve- 
lopment of the 
salt troiSo. 

1 

1 


Opening up a new 
salt market outside 
India. 

Special sancti^ of tho 
Government of India 
has to be obtained be- 
fore an; shipment con 
bo made. 

[ The sanction may 
be dispensed and 
the power of open- 
ing a new market 
may be delegated 
to tho local Gov- 
ernment. <1. ship 
available for trans- 
port of salt may 
leave the harbour 
before tho sanation 
of the Government 
of India is obtain- 
ed 


Opimn . 

Mnldng rnlos for the 
maunfactnre, sale, 
etc., of opium. 

The sanction of the 
Qoreriunent of In^a 
is required. 


Thq Gov' 
sriuneut of 
India have 
n&raed to 
substitute 
control for 
sanction 
bqtnooea- 
Btw leg^s- 
mijon iS 
“slayod. 
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Sabioet. 


Conttol, etc., exercised 
by ihe Qovenniieat 
of ]tDdin> 


BeooumeudAtion. 


Eestabks, 


Inonme-tax 


Stamps 


CnstoaiB 


Bailveys 


. Deolaiing a foreign 
osBooiatioD to be a. 

' Company ’ for tbe 
purposea of the 
Inejme-tax Aob 


l>etetiiiiiiatiou of irhat 
cffices a^ll be | 
deemed to be public 
ofiScea. 


^ (1) Beland to tbe 
Tiuraticore JDarbor 
of duty paid at 
Biitisb. Iiidiaii ports 
on acoonnt of goods 
• intended for the 
Bflsbat which coaid 
not be landed at the 
Travoncore ports 
either on account of 
stress of weather or 
because there ware 
uo reasels calling. 

(2) Exemption of 
hoggage and mer* 
chwdise passing oat 
of India throngh 
British Territory 
from Pronch tem- 
tory owing to 
absence of reesels 
ooUiitg at the ports 
in tbe Preach colo- 
nies. * 


The sanction of the 
Ooremmcnt of India 
is xeq.alred. 


The detenuination is to 
he made by the Got- 
ernment of India. 


Tie _ Government of 
India’s order ate 
necessary. 


Hit to. 


The local Government 
should he given tho 
following powers 
which were delegnted 
to it nnder section 144 
of the Act (IS of 1890} 
but were withdriwa 
when the Bailway 
Board was eonstitn- 
teds — j 

(i) All the powers and 1 
fonorions of the 
Governor General in 
Connoil nnder sections 
7*, i>t' and lit of the 
Aot sabjeot to the 
proviso that the exer- 
cise and discharge of 

‘ snob powoiE and Innc- 
fions Will not entail 
any expenditniro in 
excess oE the general 
powers of sanotiou of 
the local Gorerament 


The sanction may 
he dispensed with. 


The matter may be 
left to the local 
Qovemment. 


It vronld save time 
and tronide if the 
Government of 
India would give 
the local Gorexn- 
mant a general 
power to deal 
finally with oases 
nnder these heads. 


Ditto, 




. i-. ~»-i » Bsilway Administraboas. 

epairing and preventing accident, 

' ' the owners and ccenpicrs ti lands adjoining a 

ruuaa}, 

m 






— . 

Subject. 

Oontrol, etc., exerdscd 
by &6 GoTomment 
of India. 

Becommondation. 

[ 

> SeUABBBj 

Bailways — 
eontA. 


(ii) All the powers of 
the GovGmer Oeuctal 
in Connoil under 
Section 48*, only to 
cases where the lail- 
ws.^ concerned are 
under the control of 
one and tbe Bamc 
Gorenunent. 

»•» 

■ 



(fit) All the powers and j 
functions of the j 
Governor General in 
Council under secticnis 
5t, 51J(o)to (e), 6*§ 
and Soil. 


- 


* Section ^ — Dieposol of differeacos between Bailwnys regntdinB condnot of joint tritifio. 
f flection 5 — Pow>’tb of Inepeotore. 

t Sedion SJ,~Eetab1iBhmeut _of ferries and roadways for aocommodation of traffic. 

§ Section 54 . — Imposing conditions for working traffic. 

H fisciioH 55— Lien for ratesj terminal and other charges. 
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APP]EIIO)JX III (vide paragraph 18)‘ 


1. lAst of legislatime provisions which will require to he repealed or 
modified with reference to the proposals made in the letter. 


Subject. 


Control oxBroised by the Govorumenfc 
of India.. 


maintenance of Latr and order — 


(1) Adminietration of 
Criminal Justice — 


(a) Cunstitntion of Amaoiniment of Assistant 

Conrte, Seaeions Judges from the 

Provincial Judicial Service. 


At present the local Coremment can 
appoint only four persons from the 
Provincial Jndioial Serrice. The 
appointment is n'gulatod by tbs rules 
made by the Government of India 
under section 99 of the Qovemment 
of India Aot, 1919. 


(6) Adminiatration 


Snles for the payment of ex- The rules leqnire the sauctiou of the 
ponses of witnesses and Government of India, 
complainants. 


Indian Prisons Act. Power to make mlcs 


In certain cases the power to make 
rules is subject to previous eauotLon. 
of the Governor Geueral. 


fAmliaotion of the Act tol 
motorioB. 


Indian Pnctorics Aot. 


Appointment of additional 
Inspectors. 


Exemption from pr visions 
ns to weekly holidays. 

Exomptiun from limitation, of 
hours of work in textile 
factories. 


kThese powers arc exercised by the local 

i Government subject to the control of 
the Government of India. 


I hTaking rules nndor the 
Aot. Dealarlng' parts of 
foetoriee as separata fac- 
L tories. 


Indian Petrolonm Act. Ueolariug: * imported * or The sanction of the Government of 

‘ transported ’ petroleum to India is required, 
be ‘transported’ or ‘im- 
ported,’ respectively. 


The Poisons Act. 


'Peghlation ofposseeslon and The previoiie sanction of the Goveru- 
sale of white arsenio in incnt of India is required, 
certain areas. 

Eegulatiou of possession and “I 
sale of poisons. | 

Begulation of possession and {,These powers are to be exercised by the 
sole of white ncBenie. I local Government enbject to the cou- 

j trol of the Govermnent of India. 

Jlaking rules under the | 

. Act. J 
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Subject. 


Coutrol cxeridBad by the GoTornmeint 
of India. 


The Indian ExploBiTes 
Act. 


The Indian Begietra- 
tion Act. ' 


The Transfer of Fro* 
perty Act. 


Indian Life ABsntauce 
Companies Act. 

Societies Begistration 
Act. 


The Enropesn Yag* 
rancy Act. 


Land Beveivue Ad- 
ministration. 


f Malting rules as to licensing' 
' of manufacbatctposeeseicn. 
use, sale, transport and 
importation of exploBives. 

Malting mles conferring 
powers of mspeotion, 
search, e^nre, detention 
and removal of explo- 
L sives. 


The prcvions sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India is necessary . 


1 


Exolnsion of districts or The previous sanction of the Govern- 
tracts of country from the ment of India is necessary, 
operation of '^e Act. 


'Exemption of terntorieB' 
from the provisions ot 
sections 54 and (3), S9, 
107 and 123. 

Directing certain leases of 
immovable property to be 
made by unregistered in- 
strument or by oral agree- 
ment withont delivery of 
possession. 

Awlioation of provisions of 
Chapter Y of the Act to 
. agrionltnral leases. 


Theprevions sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India is neoessary. 


vAll powers under these Aot are reserv- 
1 ea to tho Government of India. 


Provision of Government Tho sanction of the Government of 
worb-honses for vagrants. India is neccssaiy. 


Assignment of laud for in- Tho etatutory rales of the Government 
dustrial and similar pur- of ludia do not allow tiic loehl Gov- 
poses. emnieDt to make a concession, grant 

or lease of land for industrial and 
similar purposes when (1) an annual 
liability on the revenues of India is 
imposed in excess of Bs. 5,000 or (2) 
a nou-reonrting charge or liability 
to dEunages is imposed in oxeess of 
Be. 1,00,000 or (3) tho ealimated yplne 
of the property or rights ceded 
exceeds Bs. 1,00,000. In (1) the local 
Govenimeut may grant a lease for a 
term of £ve years or a leaso for a 
• I t ftn nn- 

■tioii; in 
.. express 

of India. 

Bnt i- oases of grants or leases where, 
tho estimated rtdne does net exceed 
Bs 1,00,000 and the liability or 
charge imposed on the revenues does 
not exceed, Bs. 1.00,000 if non-reonr- 
rent or Bs. 5 000 if annual, the local 
Government's powers sre not res- 
tricted as to the term of yoois for 
which tho grant or lease may be made. 
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Sabjeot. 


Control exercised "by the GoTermnont 
of indla. 


■■Conrt of Wardfl . . Publication of notifi(»tiona The sanctionoftheGoTenuneRt of India 

re^rdinc: the transfer to ie necessary. 

. electors of the cxcoction 
of deerees passed by 
oonrts and the rescisdon 
of such uofaficatioiis. 


Judnitries . . . Appointments of ludnetrial The local Government mnst address 

Experts. the Seoretaiy of State through the 

Government of pidia whenever an. 
officer is to be reoroited from Europe. 


rAppointuient of Inspectors The appointment is made fay the loeaL 
J M hfines. Govcruinent eubjoot .to the previous 

I eauetion of the Government of India. 


iUndxiBtrlcs : hEmes and 
^linerals. 


j Extent of contrul to be cx- 
^ •'roisod ly the Chief la- 
Bpeotor over Inspectors of 
Mines. 


To be ptesoribed by the Govoruuieut of 
India. 


I Bnles framed by the local Tho sanction of the Government of 
t^vernment. India is roiuired. 


■Civil Justice 


fSxamntioa <t£ tt^Iealtaral The fewaf Gotvramea^s panves am 
I produce from liability to limited by section 61 of the Civil 
I attacbmeut, Proced.tiro Code. 


Making of mice os to sales 
of land in exccuGcn. of 
decrcesl 

Bull's rceulatiug the tsaiiefer 
to Collectors of the cxecn- 
tiun of certain decrees. 


Tho local Government’s powers are 
limited by section 67 of tho Civil 
Procedure Code. 

The local Government's powers are 
limited by section 66 of the Civil 
Procedure Code. 


I Appcnntnicnt of temporary Tho appointment is mode by tbc Gov- 
additional Judges of the eminent of India. - 

L High Court. 


.■Local Self-GoTemaient Loans requited by local The sanotioii* of tho Govenuueut of 

hoards from Govemmeut, India shonid be obtained if the fol- 
lowing conditions nro not fulfilled ; — 

(ul The term of the loan should nob 
exceed thirty years. 

(t) Funds must be available from 
the grants at the disposal of 
the local Govcmniont. 

id The rate of interest iinist not 
be less tban 6 per cent, per 
aiinuin. 


* But see paragraph 17 of the letter. 
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Subject. 


N 

rXiOB'DS nused in the open 
I mniket. 


Control exercised by the Govemmont 
of India. 


1 


/ 

i' 

I 


The sanction of the Goremmeut of 
India is neoessaiy if the term of the 
loan exceeds thirty years 


Local Self GoTernmcnt -i 
—eontd. 


Conatmetion and working of 
tnun-eraya in local fund 
areas. 


The pTeriens Bnuotion of the Govern^ 
ment of India has to be obtained for 
maJan? an order authorising the COU' 
struction of a trsjniray 'vrithin the 
areas under the control of n local 
board. 


Taxation of roilrray build- 
inge. 


The sanction of the Goremment of 
India is now required to the taxation, 
of railway properties in each case. 


MiecellaneouBi . . Alteration in the limits of The sanction of the GoTerumeut of: 

scheduled districts and ex- India is required, 
teusion of Acts to tbeni. 


S. List of executive rules or orders which loill require to he abrogated 
with reference to the 'proposals made in the letter. 


Administration of Cri- 
minal Justice. 


Conferring appellate poweie 
under eection 407 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code 
on first class roagietrates 
of less than one year's 
standing. 


The Goremment of India hare ruled 
that the power should not be oonfei- 
redon moedstrates of less than one 
year's standing. 


Police . 


Alterations in the schemes 
originally sanctioned by 
the Goremment of India 
us a result of the recom- 
mendations of the Police 
Commission. 


In the case relating to the introduction 
of the echemo for the appointment of 
"Noiks ” in the Coimbatore distiicb 
the Accountant General stated that, 
as the scheme inrolred certain chon-- 

J1 . • ■« p fs _ « _ 


addressed in regard to thie general 
question aud that Goremment hare- 
promised to commuuioate their orders 
m due course. 


Indian Prisons \ct . Appointment of the Inspco- Appointments to the post of Inspector 

tor-General of Prisons. General of Prisons aro made hy the 

local Goremment, hut they ore re- 
quired to aiiply to tho_ Goremment 
of India for an oiliccr if they hare 
no officer in the local jail department 
suitable for the post. Tho Gorem- 
ment of India proposed to reserve to 
, thomselres the power to appoint 

Inspeotor-Geueral of Frisoue, but the 

ave 

. ’< 10 * 
ia 

reoejieu in connexion wiiu uiu r uolio- 
Serriocs Commission’s report. 
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Sa'bject. 


Control exorcised liy the Goremment 
of Inoia, 


Sndinn Fiisons Act— 
eoiitd. 


Coi)fiunati<ni of Indian Mo* 
dieai Serrice officers iu 
Gie Mtidr^ Jail Depart* 
tnent. 


The Madras Goronunont tooh exoepGon 
is 1916 to the iuterfereoce hy the 
Government of India is rocent years 
in this matter. The GovommeiiE of 
Jbdia have this question under otm- 
eideration in eomsexion with the 
recosuneudations of tho Fnhtic Ser- 
vices Comnsssion. 


The Jndian Companies 
Aot. 


Certificates to anditors of The Government of India ^ve audar 
CompanieB’ occonnts, consideralicm the question of tho 

qnaiifioatioiis for certified auditor. 


' Stedomption of land revenue The Govemwent of India have ordered 

that no redemption by private per* 
sons of assessment dne on small plots 
land reqnired for dwelling houses, 
fSetaries, gardens, plantations and 
other simitar pnrpoBSs sliould ho 
permitted withont their previous 
eauatiou. 


Alienation of land rerenne 


Xand lievenne Admiiiis* 
tration. | 


The local Government are autliorisod 
to exempt lands which yield no ratnm 
to private individnals or local bodies 
iind are devoted to pnblic pnrposes 
io long os they are ntilized for such 
public purposes nnd are also am* 
powered to dolcgato these powers to 
subordinate authorities. 


I 

' Assignment of laud and land Tie local Saweameat are requited to 
I revenue to nou-officialB and forward to iho Acconntaut-Gcneral a 

civil officers. return of-sanctions accorded by them. 


AK*fi(j«di. The Govoriunent of India are to be 

oonsnltcd when an alteration of 
hietbaiidi will cause financial incon- 
venienue. 


f hlxemprion of officers of The permisaimi of the Government of 

I these departraonts from India is necessary, 
passing the prescribed ver- 
naottlar teats. 


Agricultural aud Tcteri* 
nary departments. 


Powers to confirm on oSoor 

I of tho V^orimity Depart- 
ment or to grant leavo to 
suiffi an offioor for more 
I than six months even 
I ihot^h no eabotitute is re- 
1, qnired. 


The Government of India hare reserved 
riie power to themselves. 


■Forests . 


Disafforestation of reserves Tho Governmoat of India’s orders are 

necessary for the disnSorcetation of 
areas of moro than one squoro mile. 


Fublio 'WoThB . , • Conatrootion of ofiicidl re- The principles dealing with tho quea* 

BldcnoQS . tion of expeuditnre on official resi- 

deuoc.s for Government eervunte con- 
tained in paragraphs 914~10 of tho 
Fnblio Works Dcparlment Codeo 
Volume I, restrict the powers of the 
local Govemmeut. 


in 



Public Workff 


Pdncation 


Snbjcot. 


r Engineeiiiie: eatabliebmeut 


Control exerciBed br the Goremnient 
of India. 


The atrength of this establiahmeut is-J 
fixed by the Government of India,/ 
ivitii the approval of the Secretaxy of 
Sbte, and the local Goremmeut have 
no power to alter it. ! 


PioTiucial service . . The local Gorenuneut con make only— 

(n) one appointment a-nnally from, 
the Engineer class of the- 
College of Engineering, hlRdraa 
and 

(6) one appointment frenn the upper- 
'anboidinate eatahliahnieut in- 
alternate years. 


■M«fd 


I "Writing off a portion of the 
. n capital coat of a building 
when the hook value is 
considered to he greatly 
in excess of its real valne.* 


The local Government have no powers 
in this respect, and the Goveniment. 
of India’s orders are neceasary. 


Semiaaion of rent in the Ditto ditto, 

case of quarters ocenpied 
by Government aervauta 
drawing salaries exceeding 
Ss. 500, 


Letting of Government bnild- Ditto ditto, 

ings to private parties at 
less than the rates prevail- 
ing in the locality. 


i Beapproarintiou of funds The sanction of the Government oT 
under ‘45 — Imperial — Civil' India is necessary. 

» from class A Works. 


Appointment of persons not 
in Government service to 
temporary vacancies in 
the Indian Educational 
Service. 


The local Govcruincnt have power tO' 
fill temporary vocanoies in any man- 
ner they think fit only up to a period, 
of six months, whereas the Govern- 
ment of India can fill Bueh vacancies, 
np to a period of two years. 


Eemittiiig the _ refund of The sanction of the Government of 
passage money in the case India is neccssaiy. 
of an officer of the Indian 
Educational Service who 
resigi-s his appointment. 


Dentation of officers of Application from officers of the Indian- 
the Indian Edncational Ser- Educational Service for the grant of 

faeilitiea to atndy educational me- 
thods abroad have to he auhmitted 
to the Government of India. 


j Bales for the encouragement The rules ore at present framed hytbe- 
I of the study of Oriental Government of India in consnlmtion 
I wnguBgo among officers of with local Governments. 

I' the Indian Educational 
^ Service. 
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EcoleHasttissl witters . 


OtvllJostice . 


Ifooal Self-CfovenWicnt . 


jjXedical . 


Subject. 


Control exeroiBed by the Government 
of IndiR. 


f Expenditnre on origusl 
ivorke connected 
oemeterioB attaiLbed to 
Govenuneut churches. 


Satablishmeut foe ceme- 
teries attached to Govcni- 
ment churches. 


Saiiotioniue' increase of fur- 
uitnre For church ^tes 
of Imperial cemeteries. 


Increase in the scsle of fees 
laid down for a general 
rarlaiion of the rates and 
the ntilization of fees for 
monuments in chnrches on 
other than eharltable 
objects. 


. Electric iustaUatiou 
V. ohurches. 


The sanc^on of the Qovemment of 
India is required for works coating 
more than Ea. l^dOO at one time. 


The Got ernmenr of India’s sanction ia 
necessaiT for any increase by more 
than one coolie in the scale of estah* 
liehments laid down by the Govern*- 
ment of India fBesolnticm no. ^?0- 
3S3, Ecdesiastical, dated 9th Novem- 
ber IS76. 


.A increase in the scale of funuture 
laid down for these gates and any 
general variation of rates require tlie 
sanction of the Gorermneut of 
India. 


The approval of the 
India is necessary. 


Government of 


in The prior snnotion of the Governmeut 
of India is necessary 


Extension of service of a The extension requites the sanction of 
High Court Ju&e he- the Qovcriimont of India, 
yond the age of siit^ 
years. 


' Bemoval of local fund The previous sanction of the Govern- 
baluuocB from the Govern- went of India is required, 
went trettsury for hirest- 
ment of deposit elsewhere. 


j loans from the railway cess 
I colleetioua of one local 
f board to another for rail- 
{. way constructioa. 


In the present st^e of the money mar- 
Ret each ease is required to lie sub- 
mitted to the Qovemniont of India 
for sanction. 


' The a^oiiitmciit of an 
officer ihr the headship of 
tbo Admiuietrative Eepart- 
ment (Medical). 


Tho _ Government of India forward to 
this Government a list of officers 
^nidified for the npiiointmeut and 
invite them to select an oi^cr from 
that list, hnt the appointment rests 
with the Governmeut of bdia. 


f Selection of officers of the 
Indian TIedical Service 
for civil employ and -their 
suba^uQUt canSrmation. in 
the civil department. 


L 


Officers forming the leave resorvo -who 
act in leave vacancies are on^ tem- 
porarily plaeod at the local Govera* 
menfs oiaposal ITheaiercr a per- 
mannut voeaney occurs application 
has to bo made to the Government of 
India for the services of the senior 
among the officiating officers to be 
permanently transferred to the local 
Gfovunawsuii. tmil iur Veu eersico ot 
another officer to act. 
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Subjeai. 


Control exerciBed bj the Gevemmout 
of India. 


Mediao.1 — confd ■ 


^■ceUimaouB 


jEimndal 


'BereiBionof tinIndi<i.uMe<li- The eonction of the Government of 
onl Sorvioe offieei in civil India is requited, 
employ to the Military De- 
pattment. 

Appointment to the po it of An offioer of leas than fifteen years' 
Sanitary Conunieeioner. service may not be appointed to the 

post of Sanitary Commisatonei' with' 
ont the sanction of the Government 
of India. 


I Becniitment, traiaingi etc., iThe folioTving- restriotious ore in 
I of medical eubordinatos. force 
.-{ 

(a) A form of bond to be exeonted 
by Civil Snb-.^Bifttont Snr* 
geons is prescribed. 

(I>) No candidate is eligible for 
appointment as Assistant 
Surgeon unless he holds cer- 
* tain presoribed qualifications. 

(c) A syatem of septennial examin- 
atione of Civil Assistant 
Surgeons for promotion is 
insisted upon. 

, Direct correspondence with The local Govenuuent is enjoined not 
the Secretary of State. to address the Secretary of State 

direct ‘ on any enbjeet ot real im- 
portanou.’ 


General or individual relaxa- 
tion of Civil Service Ro- 
galations except in oases 
where the power has been 
exprwsly given in the Re- 
gnlataons. 


Addition to the list of 
officers who ehonld be 
treated as heads of depart- 
meute. 

Notification of the revennos 
of a body as a local fund. 

Permitting the charge of 
an office being made over 
at a place other than, head- 
qiiartore. 

Anthorizing apj' officer of a 
local Govermnent to pro- 
ceed qn_ dn^ to any post 
! of British India whether 
^thin or beyond its own 
jiirisdicGou or to any 
Native State or Foreign 
Settlement in India. 


1?4 


The relaxation requires the sanction of 
the Government of India. Butlocol 
Govemmout can give in individual 
oaaeBs— 

(1) an offieiating offloer higher 

salary than Bs. 250 per men- 
semj but not exoeeding the 
pay of the officer for whom 
he acts. 

(2) an officer traveUi^ allowance 

not exceeding Be. 1|000 in 
any Case. 

The Government of India alono can 
make addlGons to the list in Appen- 
dix J-A to the Civil Servioo Bcgulo- 
tious. 

The Government of India alone can do 
this. 

The local Govemmout shcnld record the 
reasons which riioifid be of a public 
nature. 


This can be done subject to the condi- 
tion that pay and nllowanoes of the 
officer doputca are ohargcahlc wholly 
OP patiiaUy to Provincial revennes 
or that the officer belcuga to a doparl- 
nient or ostahlishmeut which, _ though 
paid from Imperial revenues, is under 
the administiaiave control of the 
local Govenuuent. 



Finauoial — conM . 


Subject. 


lifietl by i 
of India 


Oreratnyel of loarc. 




na^ jkw 


the period of oretsteyal requires tlie 
orders of fbe Gorornment of ludin. 

Allovriiig temporary servioe The local Gorerument can nl'.tur f em- 
to count for peneiou. porocy serrieo to count for pensiou 

only xf tbe pensiou does not exceed 
Hs. SO a month. 


Se-employuienf 

sionere. 


of pen- Tlie local Government bare no power fo 
reappoint; a pecsiouer vrho belonfi'od 
to an Imperial eerviee or Imperiid 
bmuob of any service or was a 

■■ . ■ ■ ■ .. ■ raolly 


Pensiou or greiniity in ex- Tho powers of looal Qovemiaent are 
traordinary oases. limited to — 


(1) pension of £s. 10 a month, and 

(2) gratuity not exeecdiug six 

mouths* pay of Es 600 which 
ever is greater. 

Travelling nlloivance lo non- Tbe looal Goreraiiioat cannot give daily 
offioii^B. allowance of more than Bs.Sto any 

non-official Bummonod to attend a 
conference or conunittoe. 

Grsmt of free passages to os Tie local Gonsrameat bare no power iu 
from. England. ttie matter. 

Advance for house-building The advance ia Ihniled to twelve 
or purchase of houses. montbs’ salary. 

Purchase of motor car or The local Governineufc have no power to 
motor-oyolc. smiotion expenditure of public money 

for tbe purobaso of a motot-Dai* or 

motor-ojclo for the use of an official. 

Kouae-rent nWowuiKses and Tho power of the looul Gevemmout is 
grant of reut-frao qnartara. limited to tbo case of officers whose 

pay does not exceed Ea. ^0 per 
mensem if ohargenblo wholly or 
partly to Pro vine in i re venues and 
Ks. lOD if charged wholly to Impentil 
roTcuuee. 


lucroosed rates of travelling 
ailowonco to inferior eer- 
vants for jourucye to or 
from Oetacamund. 


Creation of temporary ap- 
poiutuiente or deputation 
of officers when tho romu- 
nerution exeeode Es 3,501) 
a month or when the re- 
muneratirfn, though not ex- 
ceeding Es . 2,500 a month, 
exceeds Es. 500 a mouth 
nnd tlie temporary appoint- 
mout or deputatixm ia ex- 
uDctod to last or does last 
for mote than two years. 


The sanotion of the 
India ie necessary. 


The sanation of the 
Indi. 1 , is nccoBBary* 


Gorornment of 


Goveminent of 
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^’iuaudal — cohW. . 


Snbjoct 


Control OKCTcised by the QoverAment 
of India. 


f' Creation of tomporary ap- The 
oiiitmenta for officers 
eloiiiing to Imperial set- 
1 -rfeos or dopntatioa of encli 
ofSoera on epooiai doty for 
the disoliargfo of work tyinff 
outside tbe ordinary conrso 
of administration for more 
tliaii six moutliB, 

T(>niporary apiiointmcnts 
and deputations in India 
if the pay and allowancss 
exceed Ba. 250 . 

Abolition or rednotion of the 
. pay and allowaucee of per- 
manent appointments, the 
pay and allowancea of 
which exceed Ks. oOO a 
mouth oxclndiug those 
which are ordinarily filled 
by gazetted civil officers 
recruited in England or by 
Imperial service officers. 

Cash giant to a charitable, 
medical or religions iusiitn- 
tiou which exceeds Bs. 

10,000 n year if teouTTing 
or Bs 50,000 a year if non- 
recurring anil any gran^ ko 
a charitable or roUgions 
. institution outside Inma. 


sanction of the Govemmstit of 
lia is necossary. 


The Oovomment of India's orders arc 
necessary. 


The orders of the Oeveinmeut India 
are ucecssaiy. \ 


The sanctian of the Govemment of 
India is re^inirod. 
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No, 11-A., dated Fort St. George, the 13ih January 1919. 

From — The Hon’ble Mb, C. G, Todhitnteb, I.O.S., Acting CJhief Secretary 
to the Goveraincnt of Madras^ Public Department, 

To— Tie Secretary fo the Gorernment of India, Home Department. 

W^iti reference to tte tele^aphic instmotiona received from the 
Government of India T am directed to forward a memorandum on the 
•subject of the division of subjects into reserved and feranstferred. Gopj 
of file memorandum is being communicated to the Committee on fiie 
.Division of Subjects as the Committee has arrived in Madras, 


MEMORANDUM. 

The views of the Madras Government on the subject of the division 
of Provincial subjects between ministers and the rest of the Gfovernment 
ns proposed in the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms have been 
set forth in the Honfiile Mr. Todhunter’s letters no. 948, dated 19th 
•October 1918, and no. 1104:-A., dated 10th December 1918. As was 
intimated in those letters the Governor in Council believes that the 
scheme of dualism outlined in the report is not only unsound in principle 
but will in practice prove to be unworkable. He decided therefore not to 
■submit any scheme for the division of Provincial subjects into two pai'ts. 
Such a scheme could appropriately be framed only by those who believed 
■diarchy to be both practicable and desirable. As, however, the Govern- 
ment of India have now inatnicted this Government to prepare such a 
list and have at the same time conveyed an assurance that the views of 
the Madras Government, as stated in the letters quoted above, will be 
placed on the ofBcial record of the proceedings of the Reforms Committee 
dealing with the matter, the subjoined list of transferred subjects is here- 
with transmitted to that Committee. In transmitting this list to the 
Committee, His Excellency the Governor in Counoil requests that, should 
the Committee desire to include it in any of their published proceedings or 
reports, the list may be accompanied by the statement that it was framed 
by this Government in compliance with instructions from the Govern- 
ment of India issued after this Government had expressed their un- 
willingness to propose any such. list. 

His Excellency the Governor in Council desires to make it clear that 
the fact of his framing this list in deference to the wishes of the Govem- 
ment of India must not be taken to indicate that he has in any way with- 
drawn or receded from the objections he has taken to the whole scheme 
of diarchy nor has anything emerged in the course of framing this list 
which has lessened the objections of the Madras Government to that 
scheme. 


Z/ist of transferred subjects (departments), 

_ , . , Beservutions TiGcessaty if subject is transferred. 

. tjabjeot. (These reservations are not exhoastivo.) 

1. I.ocaI Self-GoTemmcnt .... The followitig powets should be reserved to the 

eolleotive Goveriuneiite s — 

(1) Power to suspend defanlting locnl Iradies. 

(2) The control of the borrowing powers of 

local bodies. 
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Sabjeot. 


!BcBcr\ ations ueacssor;* if BUbject is trauafericct. 
(Those reeerTafaonn are not exhanBtiTe.) 


Department of Oo-operative Credit . . 

S. Public Works Department other than Irri- (1) The programme of worka for exeeution should 

gation. he unbiect to the control of the collcotirc 

GoTemment. ^ 

(2) Works coating over 2^ lakhs of rupees should 
regmre the adnuniatratire app oral uf the 
ODEleotlTQ (^Tcmment 

4. Charitable endowments (as apart from roll- . ... 

giouB endowments). 

5. Department of BegisVration (..b-BSuranoes ... . 

and Companies) . 

6. Jail Department ..... 

General reservations. — exercise of provincial powers of taxation 
and legislation in all subjects wlietber transferred or not should require 
the sanction of the collective Government. 

0. G. TODHTJSTTEE, 

33tli January 191Q. 'Acting Chief Secretary. 

No, 9746, dated Bombay Castle, tbe lltb November 1918, 

From — L. C. Gaustp, Nsq., I.C.S., Officer on Special Duty (Constitutional 
IReforms), 

To — The Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department. 

, "With reference to paragraph 1 of Mr. Secre- 

tary Hignell’s letter no. 950,* dated the 15th 
July 1918, I am directed to reply as follows: — 

2. The Government of India desire an expression of the views of 
Government on paragraphs 212 to 295 of the Report on the Indian 
Constitutional Reforms, The need for criticism is recognised in para- 
graph 354 and while this Government is anxious to support as far as 
possible tbe main principles of the scheme they find it necessary to point 
out certain defects. 

3. The question of administrative and legislative devolution is dealt 
with in pai'agraphs 212 and 213, and upon these subjects this Govern- 
ment has only two suggestions to offer. Eirst in the opinion of this 
Government, the demarcation of the Imperial and Provincial spheres, 
both legislative and administrative, should be effected by statute aud not 
by any species of constitutional practice. As regards legislation in 
particular it would, in practice, be inconvenient that the powers of the 
Provincial and Imperial legislatures should not be clearly and un- 
mistakably defined, and it is further important that that definition should 
be a statutory definition in order to avoid any possible doubt as to the 
competency of the respective legislatures and to escape the possibility of 
legislation by one body encroacliing on the sphere of the other hody. In 
the second place I am to suggest that alihrough the question of the 
relaxation of the control of the Government of India in the administra- 
tive sphere can be dealt with at any time and need not therefore 
necessarily be decided now, yet in the opinion of this Government some 
relaxation will undoubtedly be necessary in view of the greater powers 
which it is proposed to give not only to the Provincial Governments but 
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iilso to tKe Provincial Legislative Ooxtncil- The Governor in Council is 
inclined to donbt whether it is correct to say that a general relaxation of 
the control of the Govenunent of India would he opposed by I n dian 
'Opinion, as is suggested in paragraph 213 of the report. The Governor 
in Council has reason to believe that the contrary is the case. It is 
however unnecessary to enter into the details of this question as it is one 
that can be dealt with independently of the proposed reforms. 

4. The next matter which calls for discussion is the Provincial 
Executive which is dealt with the paragraphs 214 to 324. On this most 
important and dlfdoult question the Governor in Council, I am to say, 
regrets that he is unable to accept the proposed scheme of government as 
■one which is likely to work satisfactorily in practice. The Governor in 
Council is aware that the proposal is intended to meet a period of transi- 
tion only. But it is not possible to say with any approach to certainty 
how long this period of transition is likely to last, and it is therefore not 
■easy to accept for an indefinite period a scheme which is open to serious 
objection. That such a scheme as is proposed could not be accepted as 
permanent ia recognised in paragraphs 233 and 354 of the report. But 
whatever the transition period may he, the work of administration has to 
be continued, and in the opinion of this Government it is unsafe to 
accept a form of Executive which is admittedly open to serious criticisms 
mermy because it furnishes a convenient stop-gap. This Government, I 
am to say, fully appreciate the ingenuity of the proposed solution and the 
advantages wMch it oJBfers in theory in the way of future development 
■on settled lines. But administration is a practical business. It is 
proposed to substitute for a form of Government which, whatever its 
uefects, ia well tried and has in the working produced results which are 
far from negligible, a machinery which is wholly untried and which is, 
it is believed, without precedent in the history of the world. Therefore, 
I am to say that the Governor in Council considers that the burden of 
•establishing the practicability of the new form of Government lies very 
heavily npon those who advocate it. I am further to point out that 
criticism directed against the existing form of Government or the 
development of that form which is foimd in par^raph 217 of the report 
is open to 'the obvious answer that the form of Govenunent criticised is 
at least one which can he seen at work while no such answer is possible 
to any criticism of the new scheme. Euiiher, when it is admitted, as in 
paragraph 217 of the report, that an extension of the existing form of 
Government would not have been unfavourably received in India, it is 
surely not unfair to argue that the merits and the validity of the new pro- 
posal should be established by those who advocate it beyond all reasonable 
■criticism. Also it is, as every practicable man must admit, difficult if not 
impossible to forecast what difficulties may arise in the working of 
machinery so novel and so complicated, and therefore it is impossible to 
feel that such criticism as is attempted can be exhaustive. Of the exist- 
ing form of Government we Icnow the best and the worst, but of that which 
is proposed the virtues and defects can only be conjectured. On these 
generm grounds, the Governor in Council is most reluctant to make a 
leap in the dark which the proposal implies. He prefers most strongly 
to adhere to that which is known and can he trusted and to proceed upon 
that basis rather than to risk a doubtful experiment. He considers that 
the new scheme is obnoxious to criticisms which are at least as cogent 
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as those ■vcliicli can he suggested against a development of the Executive 
Government upon the present lines and therefore the harden has not 
been discharged hy those Tvho are endeavouring to substitute the new 
scheme for the old. 

5. In addition to these general considerations, there are certain 
special criticisms which the Goveimor in Council wishes to offer for the 
consideration of the Government of India. What he finds it impossible 
to accept is the proposed division of the Executive Guvernment into two> 
portions. He regards it as a fundamental principle that the responsibility 
of the Executive Government, or Cabinet, or whatever it may he styled, 
shall be one and undivided. He considers that the suggested division o£ 
functions contains the seeds of friction which will, in all prohahiliiy, lead 
to a complete deadlock, and he doubts whether it is in fact possible 
to divide the functions of Government in the manner proposed. Tet, 
such a division is essential for the successful working of the scheme. It 
is proposed that the subjects with which Executive Government have 
to deal should be divided into two portions known as the reserved and the 
transferred subjects. The report seems to assume that it will he easy 
to classify the functions in question and allot them to councillors on 
the one hand or ministers on the other in accordance with a pre-conceived 
plan. It is necessary to point out that this pre-supposes that each 
member of counoil under existing conditions exercises independent control 
as regards the subjects allotted to his charge. This however is not the 
case. Apart from cases in which it is necessary to obtain financial 
sanction which will be dealt with hereafter, the whole theory of Govern- 
ment by counoil postulates that in all cases other than those of secondaiy 
importance the orders of two members of council will be obtained. It is 
in fact this feature of Government hy council which renders it, in the 
eyes of the Indian public, distinctly preferable to that by a single Head. 
So long as the public feel tbat orders in all matters of importance receive 
tbe concurrence of at least two members of the Government, particularly if 
one of those members is an Indian, they feel confident that questions or 
issues will have been considered in all tbeir aspects and that justice will 
he done to all concerned. 

6. It appears however to be assumed that it will be possible to divide 
the functions of Government into two separate compartments^, with 
reference to one of which the councillors will act and the ministers will 
advise and with reference to the other, the ministers will act and the 
councillors will advise, and it is assumed that the number of cases in 
wbicb their functions will overlap will be comparatively few in number 
and such as can easily be settled in the event of the difference of opinion 
by reference to His Excellency tbe Governor. But is it possible to demar- 
cate the various functions of Government into two distinct spheres and 
to lay down that questions arising in one sphere "shall be dealt with hy 
one part of the Government and those arising in other sphere hy another 
part ? A reference to the records of Government will show that there is 
scarcely a question of importance which comes up for discussion and 
settlement in any one of the departments of Government which 
does not require to be weighed carefully in the light of considerations 
which form the province of another departnieilt of Government, The 
primary duty of the Government as a whole -is to preserve peace and 
order, to protect fhe weak against the strong, and td see that in tbe 
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■disposal of all questions coining befoie them the conflicting intefesta 
•of the many different classes affected receive due attention. An d it 
follows from this that practically all proposals of iniportance pnt forward 
by the minister in charge of any of the departments suggested fof 
transfer in Illustrative List no. 11 appended to the report will involve 
n reference to the authorities in charge of the reserved departments. 
It is more correct to say that so far from questions on which the 
functions of the two portions of the Government overlap being few in 
number as is implied in paragrapb ^1 of the report, there are few^ 
if any subjects- on which they do not overlap. Consequently the theory 
that in the case of a transferred subject in charge of a minister it will 
he possible to dispense with reference to departments of Government 
concerned with the control of reserved subjects is very largely without 
foundation, 

7. It is undesirable to burden this letter with detail. But a 
reference to one question which is at present attracting -the attention 
of this Government will show that thm statement is fully justified. 
Take, for instance, the question of introducing free and compulsory 
education. At first sight it would seem to he impossible that this 
question should impinge to any material extent on the functions of 
those departments which are intended to be reserved for the Executive 
Council. It would seem to he in its nature so entirely educational 
that except in so far as financial provision is required no other depart^ 
meat, would have to he consulted. But as the discuBsions in CounoB 
have shown there are a number of points in which other departments 
are concerned. In the first place, it is clear that the introduction of 
compulsory education must, if experience in England is any guide,' be 
accompanied by a large increase in .the number of prosecutions of 
parents for not sending their children to school. It is possible that 
the enforcement of this policy in manufacturing areas where the 
children earn good wages in the mills might lead to discontent on the 
part of the mill-hands and consequent disturbance. The matter must 
therefore he considered from the police point of view. Secondly, the 
disposal of this large number of prosecutions might involve a great 
■strain on the magistracy. This would have to he considered from the 
point of view of the judicial department. Thirdly, the compulsory 
attendance of children at schools in rural areas, particularly at harvest 
time, might reduce the supply of labour in areas where that supply is 
inadequate and render it impossible to gather the crops as they ripen. 
This might seriously affect the ability of the ryot to pay his assess- 
ment and would therefore have to be brought to the notice of the 
revenue department. Such instances are by no means rare. It cannot, 
in tbe opinion of the Governor in Council, he too clearly recognised 
that the functions of Government must remain under one authority 
and that any ^ attempt to divide them on stereotyped lines can only 
result in confusion. 

S. I have dealt so far with the impossibility of allocating respon- 
sihiliiy for separate subjects to individual members of the Government 
due to the necessity for considering Government as a whole, I am 
now to consider, how far it is possible to impose complete responsibility 
• -on the ministers and at the same time secure an uniform standard of 
financial control throughout the whole Government. In this eonnec- 
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tion I am to express a feeling of disappointment at tlie somewliat 
inadequate method in wliich this question has been dealt with in the 
report. The matter is discussed in paragraphs 221 and 256 and the 
assumption underlying those paragraphs appears to be that the ordinary- 
procedure will he that the council and the ministers combined are to 
frame a budget which -will thereafter be presented to the Legislative 
Council. In framing -this budget as well as in passing it through the 
Council the Gkivernor in Council will be entiued -fco demand that 
adequate provision shall be made for reserved subjects. When this is 
secured and when -the whole budget has 'been passed by the Legislative 
Council the ministers in charge of the transferred subjects will apparent- 
ly he at liberty to expand the lump budget grants placed at their disposal 
without control or check other than the somewhat shadowy veto of 
His Excellency the Governor. It is apparently contemplated that some 
friction may arise when these budget grants are fixed, but that as soon 
as the budget is settled the possibilities of conflict between the Coxm- 
cillors on -the one hand and the ministers on .the other will disappear. 
Each will have their own grants and the ministers will he responsible 
to the Council (or to tbeir constituents, it is not clear whicb) for the 
manner in which they spend- them. 

9. It is difficult to believe that this is seriously intended. At the 
present moment, as is well known, all proposals put forward by various 
departments of Government have -to he referred to the Einancial Depart- 
ment for sanction. The la-fcter department decides, in the light of 
standing orders issued by the Secretary of State, whether &om a 
financiEu point of view they are expedient and whether they are -within 
the powers of the provincial Goveriment to deal with or whether they 
must he referred to higher authority^ for sanction. In other words, 
the financial department of the provincial Government like the Treasury 
in England is invested with the superintendence and control of all 
expeniuture up to the time when it is made : the foot that there is 
budget provision merely indicates the acceptance by the finance depart- 
ment of -the probability that the expenditure will be necessary but it 
does not imply ac-tual sanction to its being made. Is it intended that 
when subjects are -transferred to the control of the ministers that the 
present system should continue? 

10. The queBtion is one of very great importance. In the English 
Cabinet the Finance Department, in other words the Treasury, imder 
the control of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is of course a 
member of the Ministry, is charged with the superintendence of all 
revenue and expenditure. The position of the Treasury may be 
regarded as one of perpetual conflict -with servants of the State who 
want more pay than the Treasury thinks .they are worth, with the 
departments of Government which want more money than the Treasury 
is prepared to ask for from the Parliament and Government, with the 
House of Commons which contests the amount demanded and the mode 
in which it is proposed to be raised and with the tax-payer.” When 
-the new constitution is established and the ministers in charge of 
transferred subjects appointed, who is to perform the duty assigned to 
the Treasury in England? Is the Finance Department?. -to he concerned 
with the transferred subjects or not? If the answer -to this question is 
yes, it is clear that the head of finance department who is e.v hypothesi a 
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Counoillor must control tlie method in wliicli grants made for transferred 
subjects are expended. He must therefore become responsible along 
with, the ministers and responsible to a very marked extent. Thus the 
theory that the ministers and ministers alone are responsible to the 
legislature becomes untenable. 

11. If the head of the finance department is not to exercise any 
control, then it will he necessary to set up another finance department 
under the control of the ministers whose duty will be to snperintend 
the expenditizre of grants made for transferred subjects. In the latter 
case, there will inevitably he different financial standards for different 
departments under the same Government and this must eventually 
lead to friction, waste and maladministration. The result is that it is 
impossible in the opinion of this Government to contend that the propo- 
sals of the report will achieve their object, namely, delegation of respon- 
sibility to the ministers. The essential indivisibility of the functions 
of Government and the necessity recognised in all Governments through- 
out the world of maintaining the unity of financial control at once 
renders this impracticable. 

_ 12. But there is still one feature more which, in the opinion of 
this Government, .calls for serious criticism. It is proposed that the 
ministers shall, if they require revenues beyond those allotted to them, 
after the ■provision of funds for reserved subjects, be at liberty to propose 
taxation for which they and they only shall he responsible. Kow it 
seems to ibis Government that where taxation is concerned it is quite 
impossible to say that the miniser shall be responsible and the council- 
lors shall not. The public would most certainly hold the whole Govern- 
ment responsible, so that here too the proposal in the report to transfer 
responsibility by compartments wo'uld prove a failure. 

The odium of new taxation should rest upon those whose policy 
has made that taxation necessary. But this will not inevitably be the 
case under the proposed scdieme. It is not improbable that the demands 
of the reserved subjects may compel the Governor in Council to allocate 
so lar^ a portion of the available fxmds to those subjects as to leave 
no sumcient surplus for the' administration and development of the 
transferred subjects. The power to impose fresh taxation is vested 
in the ministers alone, and they may be compelled to appeal to the 
Legislative Council to impose fresh burdens on the publio to meet 
expenditure which is not required by any policy of theirs. This would 
place the ministers in a false position, and inevitably give rise to 
undesirable friction. On this ground also it appears expedient that 
proposals for fresh taxation should emanate from the whole Government. 

13. Finally, it is proposed that the minister who is first appointed 
should he on his trial for a period of training and at the end of this 
period his constituents should decide whether or not his policy has been 
such as to justify them in re-electing him to the Legitiative Council. 
How it is hardly necessary to observe that the electorates thought this 
Presidency must he ignorant and it •will he necessary, if they are to 
arrive at a fair estimate of the virtues or defects of the retiring minister, 
that they shall have a clear idea of what he has done. He may act on 
his own responsibility or in concert with another minister, or as one of 
the entire Government, or against his will imder the control of the 
Governor. I am to urge that it wotild be impossible for the public to 
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distmgnisli between these cases. It will be difficult even for a highly- 
educated person such as a Collector to distinguish between the authori- 
ties responsible for the various orders which may reach him. It would 
be impossible for the ordinary agriculturist voter to know that the 
order directing him to vaccinate his child comes from the minister 
whom he returns to Council because the latter is concerned with 
sanitation and that another order under the Police Act directing him 
to attend a roll call every day comes from an executive councillor with 
whose continuance in office he has ‘nothing to do. The difficulties 
inherent in the introduction of an electoral system in rural areas in 
this Presidency are already considerable. It will be impossible toi 
expect fiom the voters, 80 per cent, of whom will be illiterate, more than 
general ideas on the suhiect of what they consider right or wrong in* 
the actions of their representatives. If before judging the latter they 
are expected to possess the Imowledge of a correct classification which 
at the present moment is not possessed by any one who has not a close* 
acquaintance with the work of the Secretariat, it is obvious that their 
votes cannot he given intelligently and that the theory that the minis- 
ters will be responsible to their constituents is in practice an illusion. 

14, I am further to point out that the convention insisted on in 
paragraphs 221 and 222 that the two portions of the Goyernmenlr 
should form not two Governments, ^ut one Government and that the* 
decision should be loyally defended by the entire Government is Ijkely 
to lead to difficulties more serious than appear to be recognised in 
those paragraphs. It is possible, it is even probable, that occasion will 
arise wlien the decision of that part of the Government wliich is 
responsible for the reserved subjects will not meet with the approval 
of the ministers, and it is equally probable that the decisions of the* 
ministers with reference to the transferred subjects may not be approved 
by the mehibers of the Executive Council. In such cases it would be* 
extremely difficult for the Government to act as a whole in the face of. 
the public. Where all the members of Government have a voice in the 
decision of any matter, as in the form of executive advocated 
Government, any member can fairly subordinate his own vieiiys to the 
decision of the whole body of which he is a member. He has had his 
say in the matter, he has recorded his vote, and if the deOision goes- 
against him, as a member of the Goverament he is perfectly entitled 
to uphold the decision of the majority. But here it is proposed that 
the minister or member of the Executive Council, as the case may he, 
should support a decision of which he heartily disapproves and as to* 
which he has had no deciding voice. In the form of Government 
advocated by the Governor in Council the decisions are, in reality, the 
decisions of the whole Government and can be defended as such. In 
the (minion of the Governor in Council this is a most serious objection 
which it is difficult to accept even for a period of transition. 

15. I am now to invite attention to the formidable list of duties 
which the new scheme will impose upon the Governor. It will he for 
him to decide inter alia (a) who should he selected as minister or 
ministers (paragraph 218), (b) whether the allotments for reserved sub- 
jects should be insisted on or not (paragraph 254), (c) whether a sub- 
ject belongs to the reserved or transferred sphere (paragraph 221), and 
to decide in cases where a subject trenches on both spheres, (d) whether 
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legislation shonld be certified or not (paragraphs 263 and 263), (e) 
whether a bill should be assented to or returned for consideration 
(paragraph 254), ^ and whether the proposals made by a minister as 
to a transferred subj^eet shall be vetoed (paragraph 219). The majority 
of these duties are imposed upon the Governor owing to the suggested 
division of the two spheres of Government, and in the opinion of this 
Government the burdm, in practice, w31 be intolerable. Every one of 
these decisions may give occasion for friction between the Governor and 
the minister or possibly between the Governor and the Legislative 
Oouncil. An occasion for political agitation may arise out of all or 
any, of these matters. The last duty in particular will impose upon the 
Governor the necessity of beeping a close and constant watch on every' 
order issued in the transferred sphere. 

16. It may be objected that it is proposed to issue for the guidance 
of the Governor an instrument of instructions such as is contemplated 
in paragraph 219. ^tV^ithout the text of the proposed instrument it is 
difficult to criticise in detail, but the Governor in Council is of opinion 
that it is impracticable to provide in such an instrument instructions 
which can be exhaustive having regard to the diversity of the difficulties 
which can be foreseen, and when allowance is made for the unforeseen 
difficulties, the impracticability of the proposal is even more obvious. If 
the instrument is not exhaustive, it ceases to be of much value. Li the 
nature of things, it cannot be exhaustive and it will merely serve to< 
fetter the discretion of the Governor in circumstances which cannot 
have been anticipated when it wa^ drafted. If, therefore, the control 
of the Governor is to be tbe ultimate safeguard as it will be in many 
matters under the proposed scheme, there should be no endeavour to 
fetter that control in the maimer proposed. The above remarlrs, I am 
to say, contain the main criticisms which the Governor in Council offers 
for consideration with reference to this portion of the subject, but he 
would again insist that it is beyond human sagacity to forecast with 
accuracy the manner in which such machinery as this will work. There- 
may be other and more serious difficulties which have not been foreseen 
and which time alone can bring to light. 

17. The Gfoveruor in Oouncil has so far set out what appear to him 
to be tbe principle objections to the form of executive Government 
proposed in the report. I am now to set out the main lines of the 
alternative which he advocates as being suitable to tbe conditions of 
ibis Presidency. 

♦ 

I. — The executive should consist of five members including tbe* 

Governor, There should be four members of Council of 
whom three should 6e JndianB. Of these three, two should 
be chosen from among the elected members of the Legisla- 
tive Oouncil, The Governor should have power to appoint 
a fifth member of Council at his discretion should necessity 
arise. 

II. — There should be a largely increased Legislative Oouncil with 
a substantial elected majority of about four-fifths. 

HI. — There should be no division of subjects either in tbe Execu- 
tive GoTemment or for the purposes of the Legislative 
Oouncil. 
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IV". — There should he standing committees both JGLnanoial and for 
the other departments of administration. 

Y. — ^Resolutions of the Legislati-ve Council on matters of adminis- 
tration should be recommendatory only. 

VI. — The Budget for the year should be prepared by the Execu- 
tive (Government and presented to the Legislative Council 
not later than January in each year after consideration by 
the Financial Standing Committee. All items in the 
Budget both on the income and the expenditure side^ should 
be discussed and passed by the Legislative Council with 
such alterations as they may deem necessary. The 
Governor will have a right of veto as a result of the exercise 
of which the original estimate shall be reinstated. 

YII.— Legislation by the Legislative Council should also be subject 
to the veto of the Governor in cases in which he considers 
the peacBj order and the safety of the State is at stake. 

VIII. — ^As regards Govemment Bills, reference is invited to the 
proposal explained in. paragraph 26. 

With regard to the proposal to give the Governor discretion to 
appoint a fifth member of Council I am to point out that the cousidera- 
"tions set out in paragraph 266 of the Report as to the burden of work 
imposed upon, the members in charge of the Departments of the Imperial 
Govemment apply with equal force to the case of the Provincial 
Governments. The increased size of the Legislative Council and the 
creation of Standing Committees will entail a great strain on the mem- 
bers of Government. That strain is already heavy and may well become 
impossible to endure iu the near future. No doubt the scheme com- 
prises the addition of one member of Council, but it is quite possible to 
conceive that a time may come when even this increased Executive will 
be unable to cope with the increase in work. Therefore it is provided 
that the Governor should have discretionary power to appoint a fifth 
member. 

18. I am now to set out the advantages of this proposal. In the 
first place, it leaves Government free to act together on all subjects and 
to present an united face to the outside world. Secondly, it avoids the 
complications inseparable from an attempt to divide the functions of 
Government. Thirdly, the system of financial control is simple and 
efficient. The budget will be discussed and passed by the Legislative 
Council, and their resolutions will be binding in all cases except when 
His Excellency the Governor considers that peace, order and the safety 
of the State require the exercise of his veto. Fourthly, the Legislative 
Council, which has a largely increased elective majority, is placed in the 
position in which it can demonstrate during this period of training its 
htness to exercise still greater powers. Fifthly, the individual merobers 
of this CouncE will enjoy the same opportunities as the report affords 
them of association with the Executive Government on advisory com- 
mittees and of dealing at first hand -with important questions connected 
with the Budget and the various administrative departments. 

19, It has been suggested that a scheme of this nature is defective 
in that there is no direct responsibEity on the part of the Legislative 
Council and that this will encourage members to indulge to an increas- 
ing extent iu irresponsible criticism. To this the Governor in GouncE 
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entirely demtirs. He contends that the proposal connotes full devolu- 
tion of responsibility on every member of the Legislative Council as 
regards the whole sphere of administration, whereas the proposal in the 
report imposes responsibility on the Legislative Council through the 
minister or ministers as regards the transferred subjects only. The vetO' 
of the Governor is common to both. 

20. I am to urge strongly for the consideration of the Government 
of India that the training imparted in this way will he far more effective 
than any which can be secured by the scheme put forward in the report. 
The advisory committees will be able to study the various quesuons 
placed for their consideration from all points of view. There will be no- 
artificial barriers placed between the various classes of subjects and there 
will be one single financial controlling authority. It may be anticipated 
that occasions will seldom arise for the exercise of the Governor’s 
veto. 

21. I am farther to say that not only does the scheme set out above 
confer a higher degree or responsibility than the scheme of the report, 
but that any criticisms of the proposals of this Government must also 
take into account the development of local self-government which is 
an essential part of their programme of reform. The views of this- 
Government on this most important branch of the subject have already 
been set out in their letter no. 362-P., dated November 15th, 1917. It 
is in this sphere that this Government would set up an additional train- 
ing ground in responsible Government. They consider that the time 
has come to establish a chain of local bodies entirely elected and having 
their own organization and control of their own finances. These bodies 
would be responsible for all matters of local concern such as primary 
education, health and sanitation, roads and buildings — subject omy to a 
geneinl control to be exercised by a Department of the nature of a 
focal Government Board. Can it be fairly said that a scheme of this 
nature does not provide for “ the gradual development of self-govern- 
ing institutions with a view to the progressive realization of responsible 
Government The changes which this Government advocates in the 
constitution of the executive Government, the increase in the Legislative 
Councils and the enlargement of the powers of that body taken in con- 
junction with the proposed development of local self-government make 
up a very large instalment of wliai must he conceded before complete 
responsible government is reached. 

22. With reference to the composition of the Provincial legislature 
(paragraphs 225 to 235 of the report), I am to say that this Govern- 
ment agree with the main recommendations in the report, that is to say, 
that the system of indirect elections should as far as possible be swept 
away and that the franchise should be made as broad as possible. The 
further questions involved in this subject must, in the opinion of this 
Government, await the complete preparation of statistics and the delibe- 
rations of the committee on franchise which is about to assemble. The 
time wliich has been allowed to make an electoral survey of a population 
of over 20,000,000 has been somewhat short and the information is neces- 
sarily imperfect. But more particularly upon the question of com- 
mun.al representation, other than that for Mussalmans, I am to say that 
much depends upon the exact results of the principles which the com- 
mittee proposes to lay down for the preparation of electoral rolls. Until 
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it is known how many voters of eaeli community will come upon the 
register, it is impossible to deal adequately with this question, and until 
a definite franchise has been formulated, any conclusions drawn from 
tentative proposals which might he put forward hy this Government will 
be vitiated hy any change in the tuiderl3''ing principles. Therefore, it is 
impossible to express an opinion of any value on idiis subject, 

23. As to the control of business in the Legislative Council which is 
-dealt with in paragraphs 236 and 237 of the report, this Government, 
I am to say, would express its concurrence in the principles laid down. 

24. The question of the division of subjects is dealt with in para- 
^laphs 238 to 246 of the report, and upon this matter I am to say that 
■the opinion of this Government upon the proj)osalB to divide the spheres 
of Government has ah’eady been expressed. But if on a consideration 
of these and other criticisms the proposal is adhered to, the exact details 
must be left to the examination which is about to he undertaken hy the 
committee recently appointed to deal with this subject. The opinion of 
this Government upon that point -will he ready in. a very short time and 
utU he separately submitted to the Government of India, 

26. As to the suggested method of legislation dealt with in para- 
graphs 247 to 254 of the report, I am to say that the Governor in 
Council doubts whether this will not be found extremely cumbrous in 
actual working. A division, of the spheres of Government into two parts, 
the reserved and the transferred, if it is to he accepted as part of the 
new scheme, no doubt calls for differential treatment in the methods 
of legislation on the lines of this division. The responsible authority 
must have power to carry through any legislation which it deems neces- 
sary, and after considering' the various methods available this Govern- 
ment agree that some special device is necessary as regards the reserved 
sphere of Government in the face of the fact that there ■will he a large 
non-official majority in the Legislative Council. They also think that the 
special machinery should he found in the Legislative Council itself and 
not hy recourse to any power outside that body. But the proposal that 
the Governor should be guided in the exercise of the power of certifica- 
tion hy an instrument of instructionB appears to this Qnvemment to he 
impracticable. Here again I am to say it is thought that it will he 
impossible in practice to draft an instrument which can he any real 
guide to a Governor in exercising the proposed power. The cireum- 
'stances under which cei*tification may he necessary are so diverse that if 
the power is to he exercised at all, full discretion must be entrusted to the 
Governor.^ T’urther, I am to say that the Governor in Council cannot 
legard with approval the proposal that the Legislative Council should 
have the power to appeal to the Government of India against the 
Goyemor'^s certificate. This appeal appears to involve an undesirable 
position and to introduce nnnecessaiy delay. The position of the head 
of the Gpyeinment on the one side and the Legislative Council on the 
other waiting for the decision of the Government of India on an appeal 
of this nature is one which this Government cannot contemplate with 
equanimity . As to the procedure hy a grand committee, I am to point 
out that ^this^ will undoubtedly be resented by the non-official element in 
the Legislative Council, The grand committee will consist of 40 or 
■50 per cent, of the whole Council. A large number of elected members 
must therefore he excluded and will have no vote. These memhets will 
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3)e reduced to tiie position of mere spectators and that position ’W'ill be 
ieenly resented. In place of this eiimbrous procedui’e the Governor in 
Council ’Should propose that in the reserved sphere the effect of the 
Govemor’s certmeate given nn the introduction of the Bill should be 
-that an absolute majority shall not be necessary to secnre its passage. 
A simple provision of this nature would ma&e it possible to dispense with 
the grand Donunittee and to treat all legislation upon practically identical 
lines. That the suggestion is not idrely to excite opposition appears 
from the fact that the National Congress, in proposing a division of 
aubjeots in the Government of India, have made the suggestion that in 
the reserved sphere of legislation the votes of dO per cent, of the mem- 
hers present should be sufficient to carry a measure through the Council. 
The Governor in Council is prepared to accept a similar provision as 
regards reserved legislation in the Provincial Council in the event of tie 
proposals in the report being brought into force and is of the opinion that 
this solution is preferable to that proposed in the report. 

26. With refei'ence to the question of budget procedure referred to 
in paragraphs 255 to 257 oi the report, I am to say that this Govern- 
ment approves in general the proposals. 

27. As regards the proposals with reference to the Government of 
India the Governor in Council has^ no criticism to offer. As regards the 
India Office (paragraphs 290 to 296) this Government accept the views 
■eat out in the report. 

28. I am to add that the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Bahimtoola has 
found himself unable to accept in their entirety the views expressed in. 
this letter. He is preparing a separate minute which will be forwarded 
hereafter. 
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. Minute of dissent by the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola. 

Wliile admitting that there will he many difficulties in giving effect 
to the provisions of the Heforms Scheme, it does not appear to me to he- 
either impracticable or unworkable. There appears no reason ^N^hy the 
members of the Executive Council and the ministers should not worlc in- 
complete co-operation. The scheme lays down that the whole Govern- 
ment will deliberate together on all subjects and that there will he a. 
joint discussion in which both parts of the Government will he entitled 
to participate. The only difference is that in voting on the reserved 
subjects the members of the Executive Council will alone take part, 
whUe in the case of the Transferred subjects, the ministers will only vote. 
His Excellency the Governor will he entitled to vote on both classes of 
subjects. It has to be borne in mind that hetore exercising the right of 
voting the members ot the Executive Council will have freely expressed 
their views in regard to questions affecting the transferred subjects andl 
the ministers will have done so in regard to reserved subjects. The 
votes will therefore he recorded by both parts of the Government after- 
a free discussion and on full consideration of all the points brought 
forward by all the members of the whole Executive Government. It is 
neeessaiy that the voting should he by the members of each part of 
Government in respect of subjects for which they are to be held respo 
sible. If there was no such division in the matter of voting, there would' 
he no dii’eet responsibility and the whole subject of the scheme which is 
to concede responsibility* in regard to subjects transferred to the charge- 
of ministers would he frustrated. The object of the Beforms Scheme is 
to train popular representatives to exercise the powers and privileges of 
responsible govei'niiieni and this can only be leaving them free to exercise- 
the right of voting in regard to subjects transfen-ed to their charge. - 
XTnJess this is done, there can he no real responsibiHiy. 

2. It must he home in mind that the ministers will he selected 
during the transition period by the Governor and the members of the- 
Executive Council will he nominated on his recommendation. It may 
therefore he taken for granted that both the parts of the Executive* 
Government will represent the choice of the Governor, and that in itself 
provides ample safeguards against wilful obstruction. There is also the- 
fui-ther safeguard that every subject coming up for decision will be dis- 
cussed jointly by all the members of the Executive Government and there- 
fore before the exercise of the right of separate voting the reasons and 
aigumeiihs for and against will he present to the minds of all pai-ties. 
1 do not think there are any grounds to believe that the ministers will 
not he tally alive to their responsibilities and will not decide points- 
arising in regard to transferred subjects in a just and reasonable manner. 
It must be noted that the initial stage is one of transition and that the- 
concession of further responsibilities will depend upon the manner in 
which the ministers manage the subjects transferred to their charge.. 
It cannot he disputed that the educated classes want full self-government 
at as early a date as possible and they clearly realise that during the- 
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transition pei’iod they are put on. a trial. The effect of this procedure 
■will he not only that they will |;6t the necessaiy training to exercise the 
piivilege of i’esponsibility hut it will serve as 'a stimulus to shew their 
capaei'ty to manage theii' own affairs in the best interests of the people 
of India and claim the full rights of responsible government by earl 3 ' 
and rapid stages. I do not Jmow the circumstances of other provinces 
so well, hut I can reasonably claim to know the conditions prevailing in 
this Presidency and can nnhesitatingly say that so far as Bombay is 
•concerned there does not appear to me any reason why an Executive 
■Government as proposed in the BeformB Scdieme should not work smooth- 
ly and in complete co-operation. 

3, Having given reasons 'why I think that the Eeforms Scheme is 
jieithei- impracticable noi- unworkable, I must confess that I would prefer’ 
an undiviaed Executive Government, provided the main featui'e of the 
scheme which is to confer responsibility in regard to certain subjects of 
administration is ensured. I think it would he a gi-eat improvement, if 
the division of reserved and transferred subjects was carried ■to the 
largely elected Legislative Council instead of providing it in the Execu- 
tive Government. I agree that the Legislative Council should consist 
of 125 members, four-fifths of whom ■to be elected and one-fifth nomi- 
nated. I also agree that the Executive Government should consist of 
five members including the Governor, of whom one shall he an official, 
one non-official Indian and two Indians nominated from amongst the 
elected members of the Legislative Council. This merely means that 
the Executive Council ■will consist of all the five members recommended 
in tbe scheme for the two parts of Government, the executive councillors 
and the ministers. I have no objection to the provision that if at any 
time the Governor is satisfied that the work has so far increased as to 
juati^ the appointment of an extra member, he should iiave the power 
•of 'doing so on an unrestricted basis. Personally, I do not think such 
a contingency is lilcely to arise but there can be no objection to make 
such a provision in case it is xeq^uired in the future when the scheme has 
been in forae for a reasonable time, 

4. The scheme recommended by this Gfovernment is open to the 
objection that it does not concede any responsibility and therefore does 
not fulfil the main object of the scheme. It is perfectly true that the 
whole of the Budget will he put before the Legislative Council and it 
will have to he passed by them. This is a great advance on present 
•conditions, but ■the veto of the Governor is pro^vided for all items. This 
means that the real responsibility for all budget provisions will remain 
in the hands of the Governor, The Legislative Council may make any 
changes they like, but each such change will have effect only if the 
Governor does not exercise his right of veto. Under such a scheme it 
cannot he said that any respohsibiuty will be really ■transferred from the 
Bxecn^feive Government to the popular representatives. The proposal 
in regard to legislation is also open to the same criticism. Under recom- 
menda^tion no. YII legislation by the Legislative Oonnoil is made 
subject to the veto of the Governor, but in only those cases in which he 
■considei’s tlie peace, order and the safety of the State are at stake. To 
this restricted veto no objection can be taken, hut under the eighth recom- 
mendation it is provided that “ As regards Government Bills reference is 
invited to the proposal explained in paragraph 25 Paragraph 25 deals 
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with tlie Grand Committee and suggests an alternative metkod for legisla- 
tion in regard to reserved subjects. I agree that the procedure suggested' 
of constituting a Grand . Oommittee is cumbrous and undesirable and 
should be abandoned. 1 also agree that legislation for reserved subjects 
should he considered carried by the vote of 40 per cent, of the whole 
Council. This is a great advance on the proposal of the Grand Committee. 
The Bombay Legislative Council is proposed to he constituted with 135 
members of whom 100 will be elected. 40 per cent, of 125 is 50'. 
Assuming that all the 25 nominated members will vote with Govern- 
ment, the votes of 26 elected members will he necessary before any 
legislation can be carried. If Government cannot secure the votes of 
even one-fourth of the elected members, it becomes politically inesue- 
dient to persist in it. The responsibility will remain with the popular 
element of rejecting or amending proposed legislation which may appear 
to Government to be necessary or desirable. This paragraph does not 
appear to deal with all Government Bills as mentioned in the eighth, 
recommendation. If the intention is to apply this procedure of 40 per 
cent- to all Government Bills, then I cannot agree with it as no real 
responsibility will he transferred to the Legislative Council. As a 
matter of fact, almost all Bills introduced in the Legislative Coimoil 
are Government Bills and if lEhe 40 per cent, procedure is proposed to he- 
applied to all Government Bills, then there will be very li-fctle responsi- 
bility transferred to popular con-fcrol. I cannot agree with such a 
proposal, 

5- It* will be obseiwed that under the proposals submitted by this- 
Government will be practically no real respondbility upon the popular 
element either in the Executive Goventment or in the Legislative 
Council and that they do not tlierefore satisfy the fundamental prin- 
ciple upon which the Reforms Scheme is based. It appears to me ass 
has already been pointed ont, that it -would be a great improvement 
if the responsibility was transferred to the largely elected Legislative- 
Council instead of to the ministers. It will be a distinct advantage if 
there is a united Executive Council consti-tuted as mentioned above and 


that there should he transferred and reserved subjects in the Legislative 
* The Hon’bie Mr, Car- Council. In considering the question of trans- 
tnichael dissents as t®, f erred and reserved siAjeets this Government 
Land Revenue which he has come to tlie conclusion* that if the schema 
would reserve. given effect -fco in the form it is published 

then the following should he reserved: — 


Peace and Order, 
Law and Justice, 
Political, 

Major ports. 
Services [Imperial] 


and that all other subjects should be transferred. Taking this as the- 
basis for my suggestion, I would recommend that all the resolutions 
passed by the Legislative Council in regard to all items of the Budget 
^all be binding subject to the right of veto to he "vested in the Governor 
in regard only to the above five subjects. In regard to all the resolutions 
dealing -with these five subjects, the Governor may exercise his veto, the 
result of which will be that -the original estimate shall be reinstated- 
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TJie effect of tMs auggestion will be tbat the Legislative Council will 
be directly responsible for all the subjects of administration except the 
five noted above. In regard to these they will have full opportunity of 
discussion while the responsibility for the amount actually sanctioned 
will ultimately rest with the Governor. 

6. As regards legislation, I would advocate the same procedui’e. All 
Bills brought before the Legislative Council dealing with any one of 
these five subjects shall be subject to the rule of 40 per cent, votes 
while Bills dealing with all other subjects shall be passed by a bare 
majority of the Legislative Council. 

7. Under such a scheme there will be a united Executive Govern- 
ment, which shall contain two Indian elected members, while the Legis- 
lative Council elected on a popular basis and with a largely elected ele- 
ment will be directly responsible for the large number of transferred sub- 
jects. The Governor as the head of the administration and the president 
of the Executive Council will be directly responsible for the reserved sub- 
jects both in regard to the Budget and legislation. In short my suggestion 
18 that instead of having divided subjects in the Executive Government 
they should he worked in the Legislative Council. This will ensure 
training for responsible Government to a larger number of persons, four- 
fifths of whom would find their seats by election on largely widened 
electorates. They will be directlj’' responsible to their electors for all 
ti'ansferred subjects and will have to justify by their work their daims 
for re-election. Dyarchy in the Executive Government will be done 
away with and the ti'aining and experience for carrying on responsible 
government will be secured by large number of representative men. 
The fundamental object of the Eefonns Scheme will be fulfilled and tbe 
Provinces will be put on the road to qualify for full responsible govern- 
ment at an early date. Tbe test of their capacit;^ to discharge respon- 
sibility direct in regard to “ ti’ansferred ” subjects and indirect in 
regard to " reserved ” will be easily ascertainable and the results of the 
transition period can be accurately gauged, for further progress. 


16th Decemher 1918, 
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No. 3304*A. — dated Darjeeling, the 15th October 191&. 

From — The Hon’kle 11b. J. H. Kerb, O.S.T,, I.O.S., Chief Secre- 

tary to the GoTemment of Bengal, 

To — ^The Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department. 

I am directed to reply to your letter- no. 950, dated the 15th July 
1918, in which the local Government were aslced for an expression of 
"their considered opinion on the proposals contained in paTagra^hs 212 — 
29S only of the Report of His Excellency the Yiceroy and the Secretary 
of State on Indian Constitutional Reforms. 


2, The Governor 

Bengal Chamber of 
Conimerce, 
British Indian 
Association. 

European Asscoiatien. 
Anglo-Indian 
Association. 

Bengal Landholders’ 
Association. 

Calcutta Trades’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Bengal Presidency 

Moslem League. 

Marv/ari Association. 

Angio- Indian Empire 

Indian Association. 

Central National 

Muhammadan Asso- 
ciation. 

Indian Moslem 
Assooiation. 

"National Chamber of 
Commerce, 

National Liberal 
League. 


in Council has consulted representative Associations 
as well as selected officials and non-officials in 
the Presidency, and copies of the replies received 
from the more important bodies (as noted in 
the margin) are enclosed. It is impossible, 
within reasonable compass, to summarize the 
pui-port of all these opinions, much less of the 
constant and voluminous discussion in the press 
and on the platform which the subject has 
attracted in recent months. The letters which 
are submitted in extenso are typical of differ- 
ent aspects of non-official opinion and merit 
perusal as a whole. The views of representative 
memhera of the Indian Civil Service have been 
ascertained demi-offioially, and the Govelmor 
in Council has considered them in ai-riving at 
the conclusions set forth below, hut before pro- 
ceeding- to explain his o"wn standpoint, some 
general tendencies disclosed by the opinions 
collected from different sources may he briefly 
outlined. 


3. Official opinion is, on the whole, frankly dubious as to the work- 
ing of the scheme, and the most experienced administrators in this 
Presidency regard it with serious misgivings, even as a temporaiy 
measure during a transitional period. There is little disposition to cavil 
at the declaration of the 20th August 1917 regarding the ultimate goal 
which it is sought to reach. It is indeed recognised that it is no new 
goal of British administration in India, and this point may well be 
emphasized at the outset, lest hand fide doubts of practical men he 
brushed aside as inspii'ed solely hy a reactionaiy spirit of self-interest, 
but there is a widespread feeling that the line of advance proposed in 
the Report is attended -with even graver difficulties than are in fact 
admitted and that these may cause a serious breakdown. Avhatever 
the intentions of the framers of the Report (c/., paragraph 262), it is 
apprehended that the scheme is hound, in practice, to lead, at any late 
in the first instance, to the establishment of an oligarchy, the smooth 
worMng of which in conj"anction with an official element of different 
"traditions is at least problematical, AYith every wish, on both sides, to 
proceed in the spirit of sweet reasonableness and mutual respect for 
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Taring outlooks, upon vrMcIi ike Report admittedly relies for its suer- 
cessrul fulnlment (and wkick indeed^ if realized, migkt render any 
system Tyorkable), yet Kuman nature being as it is, tbe attainment of 
ibis ideal may u'eH be regarded as far off, and much that has been said 
and wiitten since tbe appearance of tbe Report is, from this point of 
Tiew, disquieting. It is pointed out that tbe scheme suffers from want 
of elasticity, and that tbe complicated checks and counterchecks provided 
besides causing delay and inefficiency in tbe disposal of public business, 
ore likely to prove uncertain in tbeir operation. A few officers who are 
in favour of an inunediate division of administrative fnnet^ns would 
prefei’ a more specifically dualistic form of Goverament, which would 
be simpler in working, while giving the non-official branch of the Exe- 
cutive more definite responsibilities in respect of the duties entmsted to 
it. It is urged that the two machines would work better independently 
than if amalgamated in some eom^plicated fashion in order to give them 
the appearance of a united whole. Others again favour proposals which, 
could not well be fitted into the framework propounded by the Report, 
but for the reasons explained below (cf. jjaraffrapli S) these are not 
now detailed at length, more especially as most of such alternatives have 
already been eonsi^red and rejected in tbe course of tbe enquu'v of last 
cold weather. 

4. The Grovemment of India will already have gathered from tbe 
press the general trend of non-official opinion. Each section naturally 

_ regards the proposals lai^ely fi'om the point of view of how its own in- 
terests are likely to be afected. European opinion, though by no means 
generally opposed to an advance towards responsible government, is- 
dispoaed to question the advisability of raising the matter at the present 
time and the adequacy of the protection afforded to commerce and indus- 
try. It is particmarly opposed to the proposal that the general European 
community should he included in tbe new Councils by nomination, and. 
forcibly urges its claims to a special electorate with an adequate repre- 
sentation, which cannot solely be based upon the numerical strength of 
the roll of voters. There is a general feding that the whole scheme is 
too elaborate, that an^jr plan for which so many artificial safeguards are 
required must be seriously defective, and that power is hound to fail 
into the hands of the advanced political section ,to the detriment of the> 
masses of the people, who neither need nor desiVe any material changes 
in the existing system of Government. Generally speaking too, it is- 
felt that adequate examination and criticism of the proposds is impos- 
sible in the absence of any definite constitution of the electorates by 
which the Government of the future will be returned, or again of the 
respective functions to be made over to the official and non-official sides, 
of the Executive. 

5. It is more difficult to summarize Indian, opinion. The mosk 
notewoithy featiire is that all sections, whether so-called moderate on 
extreme, press for a further immediate advance, and that none is willing 
to accept the declaration in paragraph 289 of the Report that its authors 
have carried the advance right up the line beyond which their principles, 
forbid them to go. It is urged that the Government of India should 
be popularized on the lines proposed for the Provincial Governments,, 
that provision should be made for the appointment of more Indian 
memlbei's to the Governor-General's Council, and that at least a begin- 
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n-i ng stould be made in banding over some o£ tbe departments of tbe 
Government of India to ministers cbosen from tbe Legislative Assembly, 
Tbe Council of State is condemned as a device for defeating tbe popular 
will, and as a mere tool in tbe bands of tbe Executive Government. 
Tbe dual system of Government proposed for tbe provinces is generally 
accepted as suitable, tbougb there is a sti'ong demand that tbe list of 
transferred subjects should be increased at the outset, and tbe general 
view seems to be held that all departments, except law, justice and 
police, should be transferred to ministers and tbe balance within a short 
space of time. Several persons claim that “ police,” if reserved, should 
be placed in tbe charge of tbe Indian Member of Cduncil, and that tHe 
separation of judicial and executive functions should form part of tbe 
Eefoims. It is also urged that tbe future advance should be more rapid 
than is contemplated, and that tbe first periodic Commission of Enquiry 
should be appointed 'after an interval of five years. There is general com- 
plaint of the excessive powers reserved to the Executive, and a demand 
that resolutions of tbe Legislative Council should be made binding on tbe 
Government, either absolutely or subject to conditions- Tbe procedure 
ill regard to tbe certification of Bills relating to reserved subjects, and 
their reference to grand committees is generally opposed as cnmbrons and 
iiTitating to the Legislative Council, and likely to bring unpopularity 
on tbe Governor. Some propose a second Chamber as a substitute. 
Objections are also raised to tbe proposed procedure in connection with 
tbe budget, on the ground that it is unfair that tbe reserved subjects 
should receive preference, and that tbe odium of proposing new taxa- 
tion should be thrown on tbe ministers. « It is suggested that the 
budget should be settled bj’- tbe Government as a whole, tbe power of 
tbe Governor to retain allotments for reseiwed subjects being limited 
or abolished. Other recommendations are that tbe Indianization of tbe 
Services should proceed at a more rapid rate than is contemplated, and 
that tbe proportion of posts in tbe Indian Civil Service to be recruited 
in India should be raised at once to 40 or 50 per cent. 

6. Tbe subject of communal and special electorates has attracted 
mneb attention. While tbe theoretical objections to their continuance 
are admitted, tbe general view of all sections, official and non-official, 
European and Indian, is markedly in favour of their retention, on tbe 
ground that in no other way could certain important interests secure a 
place in tbe new Councils. Tbe Mubanomadans strongly urge that 
they should be given communal representation whether they are in a 
minority or not, and it is evident that they would regard any other 
treatment as a breach of faith. Tbe Muhammadan opinions are remark- 
able for tbe insistence with which they urge tbe necessity for special 
provision in this respect, not only in tbe Councils, but also on standing 
and grand committees and similar bodies, as also in tbe Public Services. 

7. Pinally, as regards tbe voicing of “ Indian public opinion ” as a 
whole, it is to be remarked that tbe phrase is used in tbe sense indi- 
cated in the concluding passages of ‘paragra/pK 4 of tbe Report, namely; 
os tbe opinion of that section only which can gain a bearing within the 
usual methods of political debate. It is not tbe opinion of tbe country 
as a whole, or even, in any way, of tbe majoiuty"; whatever the weight 
to be attached to it (and tbat it carries weight is not disputed), it is tbe 
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opinion of tlie educated minority. Apart from it stands tlie opinion of 
tke illiterate millioua, doubtless not capable, as stated in tbe Beport, of 
bolding an opinion on tbe subjects witb wbicb it deals, but certainly 
capable of bolding an opinion as to tbe eSecls upon ibeii' daily life of 
changes in tbe macbinery of Government wbicb they no less feel, even, 
if tbe underlying causes are little understood. 

8. Leaving, with this necessarily cursory analysis, tbe important 
bearing on tbe whole subject of public opinion of all shades, wbicb, in 
practical effect, will mainly make itself beard through other channels 
open to it, tbe Governor in Council will now turn to tbe expression of 
bis own views, but before doing so be would explain that what follows 
is written on tbe assumption that tbe general q[ueetion of tbe gx-ant to 
tbe members of tbe Legislative Council of some form of conlrol over 
a portion of tbe administration is no longer an open question, and more- 
over that tbe immediate steps in that direction must follow tbe main 
principles of tbe scheme embodied in the Report (namely, tbe division 
of tbe functions of Government between persons chosen by different 
methods and looldng for their authority to different sources), outside 
wbicb it is not permissible to travel. In other words, be takes tbe 
framework of tbe scheme as presented to him, and confines bis remarks 
to those aspects of it wbicb seem to him to be particularly open to 
comment. The object finally in view is common ground, and while 
differences of opinion may exist as to tbe method of approaching it, or 
again as to tbe expedient rate of progress yet it is recognized that, at 
the stage now reached, tbe Government of India are practically com- 
mitted to tbe general lines proposed in tbe Report, subject only to- 
modifications of detail. But even within these limits, tbe opinion q£ 
tbe local Govemmant must be regarded as qroviskmal,. in so far as it is 
formed in tbe absence of tbe important data which will not be available 
until tbe two subsequent Committees have reported on the questions of 
tbe francbise and the transferred subjects, which, in fact, comprise the- 
essence of tbe wEole plan of advance. 

9. As desired in your letter, tbe detailed proposals will now b& 
discussed so far as possible, in the order in wbicb they appear in those 
paragraphs only of me Report wbicb have so far been referred for consi- 
deration, snob slight re-arrangement only being made as may conduce 
to brevity and clearness. 

Fttnctions op the Goveknoh. 

10. ParagrayJi 219 . — ^It will be convenient to begin by reviewing 
tbe duties and responsibilities wbicb will devolve upon the Grovemor 
under the future administration. Tbe whole responsibility for efficiency 
will fall ultimately on bis shoulders, and bis task will indeed be a 
formidable one:— 

(o) He is not boimd to accept the decisions of bis ministers, but be 
is to meet their wi^es to tbe furthest possible extent in 
cases where be realizes that they have tbe support of popular 
opinion. "He is to be generally responsible, but only to 
refuse assent if the consequences of acquiescence would 
clearly be serious. He is not to accept proposals wbicb are 
tbe result of inexperience, but be is not to be in a position 
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to refuse assent at discretioif. Lastly, lie is to "be guided 
by a bitliei'to undrafted Instiniment of Instructions (paro- 
graffh 219). 

(b) He is to exercise a discretion as to appointing of&cial advisers 

as members u-itliout a port folio {paragra^i 220). 

(c) He is to decide if bis ministers and Executive Council differ 

on overlapping subjects, e.g., tlie budget (tbongb tbexe may 
be many others) (paragraph 221). 

(d) He is to decide if there is a dispute as to whether a question 

falls within the reserved or transfeired category (paragraph 
239). 

(e) He is to certify Bills for grand committee (paragraph 252). 

{/) He is to certify if a clause of a Bill dealing with a transferred 
subject impinges on a reserved subject (^a/ragraph 254). 

{g) He can dissolve his council as a means of control (paragrctgiih 

(h) He can refuse assent to a Bill or return it for reconsideration 

of particular provisions (paragraph 254). 

(i) He can certify as to the necessary financial provision for reserved 

subjects (paragraph 256). 

ITnder the scheme as drawn up there is no other authority which 
-could undeitaJfe these heavy responsibilities, and the substitution of the 
joint assent of the Grovernor in Council for the personal order of the 
Oovernor would only render more complicated the smooth worlcing of 
the machine; hut the prominence thus given to the capacity of one 
individual has an important bearing on Various aspects of the proposals, 
more especially on the desirability of strengthening his hands in every 
Tray that may he feasible, e.g., by placing at his disposal in his Execu- 
tive Council a larger element of local official experience than is at 
present contemplated. 

Additioital Membeks of the Executive Council, 

11. Paragraph 220 . — The method followed in the Report in order to 
achieve this result is to admit to the Executive Council one or two 
additional official members without portfolios for the purposes of consul- 
tation only. Tile opinions received are almost unanimously adverse to 
this suggestion, though doubtless not for altogether similar reasons. 
The impoitant point is the admission that the Governor will be in need 
of more official advice than will he afforded by one member of the 
Indian Civil Service among a Council consistinDr of another Indian n'on- 
official memhei' and the non-official ministers, who will almost certainly 
be Indians and of whom there are likely to be at least two in the ease 
of this Presidency. But the procedure of the Report may have precisely 
the opposite effect to that intended. The additional official member 
or members, would almost necessarily he taken from the senior officers 
at headquarters, e.g., in Bengal, the Member of the Board of Revenue 
or the Commissioner of the Presidency ‘Division. Though suited to 
their substantive ^ippointraenis, it does not follow that these officers will 
necessarily possess the qualifications required in a member of the Execu- 
tive Council. while the fact that they mav be senior in service to the 
lOfficial member presents' an obvious possibility of ' 'friction, with the 
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oolisequeflce tiiat ilie weig^iit of official advice "would be weakened ratbei' 
than strengthened. If, on the othei hand, the additional official 
members wei’e regarded as in the running ior the peiruanent official seat, 
their position vis^ a vis the Grovernor, with whom theii- ultimate selec- 
tion would practically lie, would he most difficult. In am' case, the 
additional official naemhera tvonld never he in constant touch with the 
local Government and cogniaant of its inner workings and. difficulties. 
They would see isolated eases only, and advise on mem "with no real 
sense of responsibility, and possibly under the inflvience of vai-ied 
motives. 

12. Nevertheless, the Governor in Council fully appi’eciates the- 
force of the difficulty, -which the authors of the Report seem to have felt,, 
that a Council with a solitary official member would not possess a suffi- 
cient element of steadying administrative experience, pai-ticularlr when 
the Governor himself had no previous knowledge of Indian conditions. 
A single official member would often find it difficult to press the ad- 
ministrative point of "riew, more particularly in connection with poi’t- 
folios outside his pergonal charge, and his advice would be constantlj* 
overborne by the cumulative weight of that tendered by the Indian mem- 
ber of Council and of the Indian ministers. The force of the majority in 
deliberative consultation is bound to make itself felt, and in practice 
there would be every likelihood of the views of Indian ministers prevail- 
ing against the advice of the single official, who would he i^epresented as 
an obstructive and reactionary bureaucrat. In these circumstances, 
there would be a serious danger of the Government committing itself to 
a course of action in important matters without adequate realization of 
the administrative difficulties involved. If, as is practically conceded, 
it is necessary to s"trengthen the official element in the Council, the local 
Govemment can no satisfactOTy"Siita.nB oi so doing otherwise "Woinn isy 
including in it two official members, at any rate in the three Presidencies 
and during the earlier years of the transitional period, Avhen the great 
majority of the Indians available as members or ministers will be lacking 
in administrative experience. The obvious criticism to such an addition 
is that it will render top-heavy the administration at head-quarters, hut 
apart from the reasons ^ready stated by which the proposal can be justi- 
fied on its merits, it is to be borne in mind that the Reforms will throw an 
increasing burden on the individuals comprising the Goveninient. The 
meetings of both the Executive and Legislative Councils will be more 
frequent and more lengthy than at present, while standing committees 
will absorb much time, besides greatly increasing the actual labour 
involved in bringing important administrative projects to fruition. At 
present, the members of Government are. even still, primarily adminis- 
tratoi-s and secondarily poUticians; if in future theii' political activitias 
are to equal, if not outweigh, the dutv of supervising the departments 
made over to them, a good case for their relief exists even at the cost of 
bdded numbers. 

The rvoEKirTG op the Executive GovEnK^iEAT. 

13. Parograflu 221 and 222 . — During the earlier stages of the ela- 
boration of the idea of a dyarchy, or in other word.s of a Goverament 
divided into reserved subjects in charge of official members, and trans- 
ferred subjects entrusted to non-officiarministers, much sh'ess was laid on 
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the desirability of inabinff the two branches of the Executive distinct and 
independent of one another. Otherwise it was said the responsibili'ly 
of ministers for the transferred subjects would be unreal, while no proper 
training for future self-government or test of the capacity of Indians for 
responsibility would be afford.ed. The argument is logical and consistent 
with the theory of a dualistic form of government covering a period of 
training in. the less important matter's, pending the making over to non- 
official hands of the more important subjects, with which, immediately, 
they cannot, eas-hypothesi he safely charged, but whatever the internal 
distribution of its functions His Excellency in Council thinks it prefer- 
able to attempt to maintain tbe outward unity of the Government, as one 
body, presided over by one head. Even granted the obvious risks of 
dissension between the two branches of the Executive, it is desirable that 
the Government of the province shonld not appear in public as a house 
divided against itself. The position of the Seiwices which carrj’’ out the 
policy and orders of Government, would be clearly rendered mncb more 
difficult if orders were issued by two admittedly distinct authorities, and, 
moreover, if the two Executives were absolutely separated, neither would 
have the chance of learning the other’s point of view. The gulf which 
exists between officials and non-officials in the Legislative Council would 
be carried into tbe Executive Government and would tend to become 
wider. Experience has shown that the close association and exchange 
of views which have resulted from the appointment of Indians to the 
Executive Council have done much to promote a better understanding 
between them and their official colleagues, and it may he hoped that 
similar results will he obtained under the scheme proposed in the Report, 
In other countries, violent critics have been Imown to change their views, 
when colled upon to share the responsibilities of Government. But in 
one^ respect, either acoidentallj'- or by design the scheme set forth in tlie 
Report goes too far. It is suggested in paragraph 221 that, (ta a general 
rvle, the Government should deliberate as a whole. This may easily be 
interpreted to mean that the habit of associated deliberation between 
members and ministers should be the normal course in regard to all 
matters except those of minor impoi'tance. Any such procedure, besides 
beine fatal to efficiency and promptness in the despatch of business, 
would tend to obscure tbe responsibility of members and ministers 
to a most undesirable extent, while giving to the latter a power of inter- 
ference in respect of reserved subjects, which on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the system, they were not intended to exercise. Cases of 
routine or minor importance must, as under the existing system, be dis- 
posed of by the member or minister in charge of the department, ,b^it 
even where a member or minister refers a case to the Governor, it should 
be made perfectly clear that the latter has the fullest discretion either to 
dispose of it forthwith, or to circulate it to his colleagues for opinion, and 
in the event of circulation, to decide whether it should be sent to both 
members and ministei's. The normal rule should be that unless the 
Goveiaior definitely desires tlie opinion of both branches of the Executive 
Government (and ib is not denied that such instances may unobjection- 
ably arise, e.g,, by reason of the joint interests of all being involved), 
cases relating to reserved subjects should be circulated only to members, 
and cases relating to transferred subjects only to ministers. The point 
is of importance, since the hahit of associated deliberation, once started 



: 0 nd applied indiscriminately, will come to he regarded as a custom, 
departure from whicL. will be resented as a grievance and voiced as such. 
Again it^ is impossible to claim official responsibility for the reseiwed 
^:ubjectg if all important questions relating to them are to be debated in 
Council in which, according to the Report, the official member would 
he in a minority of one among four (excluding tbe Gkjvernor) or, even 
under the proposal of this Gfovemmeat, of two among five. It is recog- 
nized^ that the Repoi’t relegates the voting to members or ministers re- 
spectively, but it has already been remarked that in any deliberative hody 
rfche influence of the majority will inevitably tell. 

PAnniAMENTABT UNBES-SECltETAniES. 

14. ParogTa^li 224. — The proposal for the appointment of members 
of the Legislative Council to positions analogous to that of Parliamen- 
tary Under-Secretaries in Great Britain does not appear to be practicable 
at the present stage. The Under-Secretary would presumably be selected 
from among the members of the standing committee attached to the 
-department concerned, but unless given a definite position in the Secre- 
tariat, he would be unable to render any material assistance to the 
hlember in charge, while his introduction into the Secretariat would only 
■complicate matters in a situation which will already he sufficiently diffi- 
cult. Moreover, the member selected would be primarily concerned with 
his constituents and might find his connection with Gfovernment em- 
barrassing. The proposal seems necessary in India, where the function of 
the English Parliamentary Under-Secretaries in relievi]^ their chiefs of 
flome of their parliamentary work is discharged by the ofmjxal Secretaries, 
■rrhose protot^es in England do not sit in Parliament. 

Composition op the CouNcur-s and special electorates, 

16. Paraqraphs 22d — 232. — The Governor in Council^ recognizes 
that the principle of an enlarged Council with a substantial majority 
elected by a direct vote is an integral part of the whole Reforms Scheme ; 
material is being prepared for submission to the Pranchise Committee, 
and at the pteaent stage His Excellency in Council will refrain from 
expressing any opinion on matters of detail, and will confine himself to 
the larger issues of communal and special electorates. Theoretically, it 
would no doubt be advantageous to have general electorates only, and 
the objections urged in the Report to communal representation are just, 
but it is necessary to deal with the country as it is, not as it ought to be. 
Concessions have been made to Muhammadans from which it is im- 
possible to withdraw without their consent, and they have made it clear 
that they do not consent, even to the proposal in faragraji'h 231 of the 
Report, that communal electorates should he retained only in those 
provinces where the Muhammadans form a minority of the voters. In 
Bengal, owing to the predominance of Hindu landlords and money- 
lenders in dismets where the bulk of the population are Muhammadans, 
the latter have eveiy reason lor apprehending that their interests will 
not he duly safeguarded even where thev are in a numerical majority. 
In the matter of other classes, the main question is whether there are 
Important and distinct interests in the country, which, in existing con- 
ditions, cannot secure adequate representation under' an elective system, 
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unless given a special electorate; and as it is recognized in tlie Report 
that this question can only he ans-wered in the ajffirmative, the Gkivemor 
in Council thinks it useless to contest the obvious corollary. The maiit 
considerations governing the problem, in so far as they are descriptive 
of prevailing Indian conditions, have frequently been set forth at lengthy 
noticeably in connection vith the enlargement of the Legislative Councils- 
in 1892 and 1909, and since they have not materially changed suhse- 
qnently, the local Government noir refrain from recapitulating them, 
They Tvould not, hoTvever, have it thought that the brevity of theii’ 
remarks is indicative of the slight importance attached to the point. 
On the contra ly, they would regard the adoption of any other solution 
as a fatal error. Even taking the main argument of the Report that 
the unity of the political development of ttie country should not be 
jeopardized hy the perpetuation of class divisions, it is arguable that 
the members of the future Legislative Councils will devote their efforts 
towards the common welfare with great harmony and mutual co-opera- 
tion if they derive their authority from electorates with which, in 
essentials, they are in sympathy, in place of entering the Council 
Chamber after a struggle between voters of rival communities, with all 
the bitterness which these contests tend to engender. 

16. On these grounds, the local Government would favour special 
electorates in Bengal for the following classes : — 

(IJ Muhammadans. 

(2) Large landholders. 

?3) Europeans. ' 

(4) Anglo-Indians. 

?5) The planting interest. 

(6j The mining interest. 

(7) The Chamber of Commei’ce. 

(8) The XTniversity. * 

f9) Indian Christians. 

flO) Indian Commerce. 

In the case of the two latter, it may be difficult immediately to form 
a suitable electorate, and if so, it would be necessary to provide for their 
representation by nomination, but the general principle should be that 
of resort to nomination only when no suitable electorate can be created. 
The proposal in imra graph 232 of the Report that nomination should be 
resorted to in the case of the general European community seems parti- 
cularly unjustifiable. This cla.ss, more than any otbej", may be presumed 
to have a vested, right to elect its own representatives, and the formation 
of a suitable electorate should not present insuperable difficulties. It 
is true that under any such scheme the baclrward castes and the purely 
agidcultural element will have to take their chances of representation 
in the general electorates, where it is more than likely that the. higher 
castes and the legal profession will continue to prevail, but short of an 
unending scries of sub-divisions this result is unavoidable, and tbe ade- 
quate representation of the rural vote will pre.sumahly be a matter for 
special consideration by the Franchise Committee. 

17. The Governor in Council would further suggest that a certain 
number of seats should be reserved, as at present, to which experiif 
might be appointed at the discretion of tbe Governor, as experience has 
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sliown tieir utility (wHeli will lie euiiaueed witli tlie reduction oJ tUe 
official, bloc) more especially in connection witk measures of a technical 
character. He would further press, at any rate during the earlier years 
of the prohationaiy period, for power to nominate a few non-officials 
whose services would he useful in the Council, hut who would be unliJrely 
to stand for election in any electorate that may he set up. Unwilling- 
ness to seeh election may disappear in course of time, but as things 
stand, there are certain t3'pes of men whom if is desirable to have in the 
Council, hut whose seiwices could not he secured otheiwise than by 
nomination. 


Official Membess of the Legislative Ooxhtcil. 

18. Paraqrafh 333. — If the principle is to he literally observed that 
the official element in the Council should he no larger than is necessary 
for the feansaction of Grovernment business, the official members in the 
Bengal Legislative Council would amount at most to 15 and would 
probably he less, hut from this fact a consequence null ensue which 
merits attention. If select committees, are to increase in sme pari passu 
with the enlargement of the Legislative Council, and if, at the same 
time, a Grovernment majority is to he retained on select committees decl- 
ingwith Bills touching reseived subjects, considerable practical difficulty 
will arise in securing the attendance of the necessary number of ^officials* 
Horeover under the present system, a select committee ^ is^ in soma 
measure a microcosm of the Legislative Council, and if this practice is 
to continue, Government as represented by the official element, must 
necessarily always he in a considerable minority on every select com- 
mittee. It is not clear how these difficulties can he got over , but they wiu 
add materially to the obstacles in the way of passing what mavhe descrsn- 
ed as Government legislation in a form acceptable to the Government. 

19. "With regard to the theory that the nominated official memb^e 
of the Legislative Councils should Lave freedom of speech and vote, 
except on occasions when the Govemment think it necessary to reqmre 
tiieir support, it is exceedingly doubtful whetb^, m practice, oppmd: 
uities for such relaxatiou cau be frequent. Ordinarily m i egard to 
matters coming before the Legislative Council, the local Goveimmcn^ 
take a line which they consider correct, and to which they attach 
unce. To allow official members fi-eedom of speech vote 
■cases would result in presenting to the Council and the public the highly 
undesirable spectacle of the officers of Government m open disagreement 
■with the authority which they serve, since there would obviously be no 
point in aUowing freedom of speech and vote except m c^s where tho^ 
affected were not in agreement with the Government. The desirahili^ 
of a united front in the local Government itself is recognised m the 
Heport and it seems no less desirable that the officers of Govemment 
sho^d be of one voice in the Council, except m the comparaWy rare 
cases in which the Government is content to leave its own attitude an 
open question. 

DeSIGJTATIOX of MEHniEKS OF THE LEGISLATIVE COWCIL. 

20 Paraaravh 5.9^.-— The Governor in Council accepts as suitable 
the proposals legarding the designation of members of the future Legis-^ 
lative Oouncils. 
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StANHING CoimiTTEES. 

21. Paragra'pli 235 . — Subject to tbe following remarks, tbe Goreraor 
in^ Council agrees generaily with the proposals regarding standing com- 
mittees. They will to some extent hamper and delay the execution of 
public business, but they will be useful during the transitional period for 
two purposes : — 

(i) ^ associating members of the Legislative Council with that 

part of the Executive Government which will not be respon- 
sible to the legislature; and 

(ii) as afEording opportunities for giving members of the Legisla- 

tive Council an insight into the machinery of Executive 
Government and a training in the art of administration. 

Eor the first purpose, it is true that it would not be equally necessary 
to attach standing committees to the departments dealing with trans- 
ferred subjects, but the second argument holds good in their case also^ 
and the local Government would not diiferentiate between the two- 
branches. The device, however, should be regarded as purely temporary 
in character, for use during the transitional period only, and it should he 
stipulated that it will be abandoned on the introduction of complete- 
responsible government. 

22. There are, moreover, cei*tain subjects which cannot suitably be- 
dealt with by standing committees, such as Einance (except in its- 
budget aspeotj on similar lines to those at present followed), various- 
political questions and personal appoin-tmenis generally. The reasons 
for excludfing the two subjects last mentioned are fairly obvious, but a- 
Finance Committee dealing in frequent session with all proposals for 
expenditure would serioudy impede the discharge of business, while 
tending to become a super-committee controlling all branches of the 
administration. It is suggested that it should be left to the local 
Government to decide to which departments committees should be at- 
tached ; also the manner in which the work should be distributed among 
such committees as may be formed. Another point which the local' 
Government regard as important is that tbe Governor should have 
power to declare a case to be secret, and that on its being so^ certified, 
it should be withheld from ‘the purview of the committee. This definite 
provision is necessary in addition to the proposal in the Ee])ort that it 
should be open to the Government to refuse information when it would 
be inconsistent with the public interest to furnish it to the committee. 

23. Tbe Governor in Council does not think it would be practicable 
to lay down, as suggested in tbe Report, that the moving of resolutions 
by members of standing committees must be subject to the obligation* 
of respecting confidence. It would be impossible to prevent the use in 
Council of information which had Been obtained in committee, and thr 
situation must be accepted as one of the drawbacks of the procedure, 
though it adds force to the contention’ that such committees should be* 
regarded merely as a temporary expedient. 

Effect of REsonttriows. 

24. Paragraph 237 . — His Excellency in Council fully agrees that- 
resolutions, whether on I'eserved or transferred subjects, should not be- 
binding on Government, but it should not be overlooked that there i^ 
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considerable danger tbat in a legislature 'witli a large non-official’ 
majori^j the time of ibe Council will be unduly occupied with resolutions 
moved by private members; and tbat private members, finding tbat 
their resolutions, though passed by tbe Council, are not accepted by the 
Government, will seek to impose tbeir wishes on Government by means 
of legislation. The impropriety of interference by a deliberative as- 
sembly in administrative detail is emphasized in •paragraph 168 of the 
Beport, and judging by the character of certain resolutions in the- 
past, the attempt is almost certain to be made. In England, the 
Government is protected against this risk by the rale of the House- 
of Commons which strictly limits the time available to private members 
for InDviag resolutions on matters of genesi’aJ public interest and for 
carrying through private legislation. Similar powers will be necessary 
here if the time of the Council is not to be wasted, and its capacity 
for useful work limited by the activities of comparatively irresponsible- 
private members. It is unnecessary to consider here tbe precise regula- 
tions which would be req^uired, but His Excellency in Council would 
urge that the ‘principle of limiting the time available to private mem- 
bers should be recognized; otherwise, it -will be said hereafter that tbe 
Councils have failed to fulfil the intention of their creators. Once the 
principle is accepted, there should be no great difficulty in working out 
a sessional programme which would admit of its application. 

Division op the ftinotions of G^VKCiiiiiEtfT. 

25. Paragraphs 238 — -Proposals on this subject are being pre- 
pared for submission to the Committee which is ' to be appointed to* 
co-Ksifter the mnUeT, uni whiVn ■seiteraWg inmin-mWini wptuVantu 
of tbe matter, it is not proposed to pursue it further here. 


ItEGISLATlOlT. 

26. Paragraphs 247 — 2Sd.—Iii considering the question of legisla- 
tion, a. reference may well be made to what is said in paragraph 167 of 
the Eeport concerning the Congress-League scheme, and the quota- 
tion is not without its appositenesa to the possible enactment oy a 
Bill of what has failed to gain the acceptance of Government on a' 
resolution ; ■ — 

“ If the Government is to be carried on, legislature and executive 
must in essentials be in harmony. Legislation is a necess- 
ary attribute of Government, because it is the means by 
which Government setsures fresh powers when it feels the 
need of them for attaining its ends. But in the hands of 
the assembly it may become a weapon to paralyse the Gov-- 
emment. tPhenever the legislature distrusts the executive 
it can always restrain or control its activities by speeffio 
provisions iiserted in fin Act, There is no clear 
between adminfstiutive and executive function?, and it would 
be perfectly open to an assembly which distrusted^ its exe- 
cutive practically to ' assume charge of the administrationy 
, , I „ and as Lord Bryce* says, to reduce 

* ■ its Government to' the' position of" 
■ ter XXI. ’ a bank staff vis 'a vis the direotors.- 
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Tliat is a position into n'liicli no parliamentaiy govein- 
• ever allows itself to be forced; and it would be an 

■impossible position for a nominated Government in 
India. 

27. His Excellency in Council entirely agrees with these views, hut 
be entertains grave apprehensions that the plan propounded in the 
Report for carrying legislation relating to reserved subjects by means 
-of grand committees will not suffice to prevent the embittered and dan- 
gerous deadlock which the authors of the Report foresaw as the only 
possible result of the Congress-League scheme. The procedure of grand 
•committees is obviously cumbrous and dilatory, and, as stated in the 
Report, offers a premium to obstructive tactics. Moreover it will be 
most uncertain in its operation. In the first place, there "will he a 
natural reluctance on the part of a Governor to certify a Bill for 
ireference to a grand committee. Apart from the verbal limitations 
Tvithin which the right is to be exercisable, literal compliance with which, 
•even in matters of grave importance, may often be difficult, it would 
-always be possible to represent that it is unfair to adjudge the Council as 
imreasonable without a trial, though it would be still less eas-y fto say 
nothing of the delay involved) to resort to certification after an effort to 
pass a satisfactory Bill by the normal procedure had proved abortive. 
It is further indicated in the Report that the procedure must he -treated 
as exceptional, and the Governor is apparently to he instruc-ted that he 
is not to use it without strong and definite reasons, which are to be 
specified. Even without such instructions, certification is a procedure, 
to which no Governor would resort except on rare occasions. Oertifico- 
dion is, in fact akin -to the veto, which as observed in 'paragrafli 171 of 
the Report, is not an instrument of Government and is tolerable only 
when it is rarely used, and does not become obtrusive. Ho Government 
can seek to impose its will on the legislative assembly by means of 
exceptional measxires of this character -without running the risk of 
■encountering deliberate and obstructive opposition by way of retort. 
In that case, more harm might he done to -the interests of sound admin- 
istration by certification than by the abandonment of the legislative pro- 
posals which gave rise to the trouble, and Government would be prescn- 
-ted with a choice of two serious evils. 

28. In the second place, the grand committee, even when invoked, 
-would not necessarily be an effective instrument. This fact is admitted 
in the Report, but it is observed that the Executive Government has no 
absolute guarantee at present of carrying its measures through the 
Council. Theoretically, especially in Bengal, this is true, but on the 
present disfribution of interests in the Council, the fact remains (and is, 
indeed, one reason of the demand for the concession of further control) 
that Government, despite occasioiml difficulties, has, in practice, been 
able to obtain its way in most matters of -vital importance. In the en- 
larged Councils contemplated, even with the device of grand committees, 
the position of the Executive will be very much weaker. Government 
will he able only to count on one-third of the votes in grand committee, 
and its power of nominating another sixth is -bo be used partly so as to 
ensure the proper representation of all iuterests; it cannot therefore he 
confined to the selection of absolutely reliable adherents, even if they 
could he guaranteed. Experience has shown that under the existing 
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systemj the nominated members of Conncil freqnently vote with the 
dected members, and this tendency -vrill be strengthened in the reformed 
Councils at any rate in regard to matters such as those which will be 
referred to gi-and committees, and on which ex hypofhesi, the views of 
G-overnment and of the majority of the Council will be directly anta- 
gonistic. The Governor in Council is driven to the conclusion, theie- 
fore, that the safeguard of a grand committee is largely illusory,' but he 
recognizes, that other alternatives are open to even stronger objection, 
and he has little option hut to accept it as the least of various evils, 
though he is far from confident that it will give Government the 
powers essential to the proper discharge of its primaiT responsi- 
bilities. 

S9. The further proposal to give the Governor of a province power- 
to dissolve his Legislative Council might be useful on rare occasions, 
and as such should find a place in the Feforms Scheme, but it is 
no real safeguard, and would be more litely than not to intesify 
agitation against Govenunent and its measures. The official 
memhers could not undertake electioneering activities, and a general 
election with one side only in the field, and that side exasperated by 
a dissolution, could bardly be expected to result in a decision which 
to the other side (in this instance, the Government) would be acceptable 
as sound. 

30. In connection witb the proposal that the Governor's discre- 
tionary power of assenting to a Bill should include a power to return 
the measure for the reconsideration of particular provisions in it, 
the local Government would tirge that the Governor should be given 
the further power of approving a Bill as a whole, subject to the veto 
of particular clauses. It is recognized that theoretical objections 
may be raised to this course, but the conditions are peculiar in view 
of tbe hopeless minority of the official hloc, and the power to remit 
individual provisions for reconsideration is not a certain solution of 
a difficulty which might well arise, if the larger part of a Bill were 
highly desirable and necessary, and a small part open to serious 
objection which there was no hope of getting the Legislative Council 
to admit. 

BuHGET FEOCtEDimE. 

31. Paragxafhs 255—257 . — Tlie question of the confaol to be exei'- 
cised by the legislature, over Finance is tbe most difficult, and perhaps 
the most important, of those raised in connection with the Reforms 
Scheme. As stated in paragraph 166 of the Report : — 

“ Finance is the vehicle of Government; and unless the executive 
can raise money for its needs and lay it out as it pleases, 
it cannot continue responsible for the administration. The 
power to refuse a vote, or to refuse to grant the resources 
required for it. paralyses tlie Government’s hands.” 

In view of this observation, the Governor in Council cannot but 
regard with the gravest misgivings the large powers with which it is 
proposed to invest the Legislative Council in the matter of Finance. 
Tliese powers are much more extensive than those exercised by the 
House of Commons. In dealing with the proposal of the authors bf 
the Congress-League scheme that the legislature should he given 
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.complete control over tte provincial financeaj it is observed in puia- 
£raph 165 of the Beport: — 

" It may be that constitutional practice elsewhere has not beejx 
fully appreciated. In England it is a well established 
rxile that tlie Government only can propose fresh expendi- 
ture : no amendment can be moved to increase a grant 
or alter its destination. Initiative lies with the Govern- 
ment. The House makes very little use of its undoubted 
power to reject or reduce the amounts asked for; it super- 
vises rather than directs finance; and the utility of the 
debates on the Estimates lies in securiug publicity and critic- 
ism rather than in actually controlling expenditure." 

It is difficult to appreciate why, in the face of the English prece- 
dent and the fimther remarks in paragraphs 168—171 of the Beport 
•on the effect of resolutions passed hy the House of Commons, it is proposed 
to make budget resolutions passed by provincial legislative assemblies 
in India binding on the Executive Govemmeut, subject only to the 
power of the Governor to retain the original allotment for reserved 
subjects bj certifying that it is necessary in order to enable 
him to discharge his responsibilities. The - objections to certifica- 
tion in the matter of legislation have already been mentioned. They 
are stronger in regard to Einance, since financial certification is likely 
in a peculiar degree to provoke retaliation, and there are many objects 
which though of pressing necessity in many ways could not be brought 
within the four comers of the certifying conditions. "What is 
“ essential for the discharge of responsibility for reserved subjects ” 
is not easily defined in many instances; in this country there are 
many reforms overdue for lack of funds; it will be simple to argue 
that, as the province has got on without them ioi so long, their execu- 
tion in a particular year cannot be described as “ essential." The exist- 
ing Councils show an ever-increasing tendency to attempt to divert 
provision from administrative necessities to more popular objects, and 
under the scheme proposed this tendency will become irresistible. It 
is recognized in the Beport that the Governor in Council must be 
empowered to obtain the supply which he declares to be necessary 
for the discharge of his responsibilities, but certification will not enable 
him to do this without exposing him to the worse evils of systematic 
obstruction which will render Government impossible. 

33. The Governor in Council would strogly urge that from the 
point of view of the future also, it is fundamentally unsound to give 
the legislature these wide powers over Einance, He would recom- 
mend that, during the transitional period, in respect of that portion 
of the budget which is concerned with reserved subjects, the powers 
of the legislature should he limited to moving resolutions, which 
should have the effect of recommendations only, as is the case at 
present; and in respect of that portion of the budget wbioh is con-, 
cemed with transferred subjects, that the legislature should have the 
powers of the House of Commons and no more. In this way^ only 
can a sound system of finance be built up iu readiueas for the infyo- 
'duction of full responsible government. Even given this alteration, 
the path of the Executive Council in obtaining provision for 
its departmental needs will be anything but smooth, and the 
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division of tbe fluids ayailable is likely to be a constant source ol 
disagreement and friction. It is impossible to see bow tbis can be 
avoided under any syatem of dynrcby, but at least its ill effects can be 
mitigated, 

33. It will be convenient at tbis point to consider the question of 
-the responsibility of ministers and members of the Legislative Council 
during tbe transitional period. The point is of particular importance 
in connection witb Pinance, and tbe word seems to be used in 
different parts of tbe Report witb differing significations. In 
paragraph 215 of tbe Report responsibility is spoken of as “ consisting, 
primarily, in amenability to constituents, and in tbe second place, in 
nmenability to an assembly.” But responsibility to constituents pre-sup- 
poaes an electorate fully qualified to discharge its functions, and a clear 
nnd direct connection between tbe person elected fsbould he remain ever 
■a simple member or sbould be advance to tbe rank of mimster) and those 
who elected him. But on tbe showing of the Report itself {of,, inter 
alia, paragraphs 45, 83, 132~4, 136, 153, 155, 173, 189 and 263) no such 
-electorates exist at present, and though lists of voting names can he 
compiled, the qualities making for an efficient electorate can only' 
he developed in time. But even when a responsible electorate is 
to be found, yet so long as a dual Executive remains, with its neces- 
sarily divided control over Finance in particular, it will always be 
possible foi* a member (or minister) to cast on to other shoulders 
tbe blame for anything with which bis constituents may disagree. 
Practically, therefore, a member (whether viewed as such or as an 
embryo minister) until such, time as the voter fully grasps the 
meaning and potentialitjies of bis vote, will sit as a person chosen 
hy a reticular procedure but scarcely responsible to any one outside tbe 
Council; responsibility, iu short,^ can scarcely be derived from 

an irresponsible source. To that extent tye 
contention of the Report, as quoted in tbe margin, 
scarcely appears to the Governor in Counoil to be 
sound. 

There remains the question of responsi- 
bility of a minister to the Legislative Coun- 
cil (in tbis connection tbe case of tbe simple 
member may be disregarded), and during 
tbe first transitional period it is clearly 
stated {paragraph 218) that they will not 
bold office at tbe will of the legislature. His 
Excellency in Council finds it difficult to 
accept this interpretation of the position of^ the 
minister. The legislature are specifically given 
the power of refusing him the sppply for which 
he asks. In other words the legislatere can com- 
pel a minister to accept their decision or in the 
alternative to resign. This is precisely what is meant by the word respon- 
sibility when used of the relations between a Government and a legis- 
lative assembly; and it appears to His Excellency in Oouimil that there 
is nothing to ‘be gained by any attempt to disguise the fact that pro- 
vided that the ligislature is given the power above referred to the minister 
will necessarily be responsible to it. 
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" By the device, how- 
even of appointing the 
ministers from the elec- 
ted members of Legis- 
lative Council and 
making their tenure of 
office conditional on 
their retention of their 
seats, we have estab- 
lished at once some 
measure of responsibi- 
lity to their constitu- 
ents, and have thus put 
an end to the condition 
of affairs in which those 
entrusted with the ad- 
ministration are wholly 
irresponsible to the 
constituents who elect 
the Legislative Goun- 
oil.” — Ipnragmph 222.) 



34. It is stated in. paragraph 256 of tlie Report tliat if the revenue- 
available for the transferred subjects is insufficient, the question of nev 
taxation -will be decided b}’^ the Governor and -the ministers. It is 
presumed that it is not intended that proposals for new taxation should 
he made in the Legislative Council without the consent of the Executive 
Council being first obtained. Erom the standpoint merely of law and 
order the Executive Council might be vitally interested in proposals 
for fi’esh taxation. 

35. Another .point in connection with Finance, -vs'hieh may. con- 
veniently be considered here, is the control to be exercised by the 
Government of India over expenditure on transferred subjects. It 
would appear from paragraph 213 of the Report that no general relaxa- 
tion is contemplated of the financial control at present exercised hy 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State over expenditure 
on the reseiwed subjects, .but it would be illogical to relax control in 
respect of transferred subjects, over which fixe superior conti’ol will 
ex hypothesi be less experienced. It is however stated in paragraph 21& 
of the Report that on transferred subjects, the decisions of ministers 
will be final, subject only to the Governor’s advice and control, and 
if ministers are to he subject to the ordinary code rules and have to 
refer to the Government of India in respect of matters beyond "their 
financial powers, they will certainly urge that their responsibility iJj- 
impaired. It is, however, equally certain that over details of this kind, 
the Legislative Council will exercise no effective supervision. It is- 
moreover not clear whether the schemes of ministers are to be sub- 
mitted to tbe Financial Department of the local Government for 
examination and criticism in accordance with the accepted standards 
and criteria which rest pai^tly on the financial codes and partly on 
practice. If these are not applicable to provincial finance as a whole,, 
there will he confusion; if the Finance Member is always criticising 
the minister on technical details, there will be friction. 

The Report is also silent about reappropriations during the year. 
These are frequent and inevitable, and it will be necessary to provide 
some authority to decide how they should be dealt with. If savings 
on transferred subjects are to be devoted to other transferied subjects, 
and those on reserved to other reserved subjects, the utilization of the 
provincial resources to the best advantage dimng the year will he 
seriously impeded, 

36. These subjects are mentioned as requiring consideration and 
clear definition, and it is difficult to express a final opinion pending 
some further indication of tlie intention regarding the extent of finan- 
cial independence to be given to ministers. On the principle, however,, 
that unity should he maintained as far as possible between both branches 
of the Executive Government, His Excellency in Council is of opinion 
that a single Financial Department should he maintained to serve both 
Executives, and the same . code rules and restrictions should he made 
applicable to both. 


FUTDllE DEVELOPMENTS. 

37. Paragraphs 260 — 264 . — ^The Governor in Council doubts tlie 
advisability of inviting the Legislative Councils to demand increased 
powers after five years’ trial, -whicli seems contrary to the principle of 
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■eautiouB development in the light of expeiience. The test of efficiency 
■which can be Applied within so shoi*t a period will be slight, and it will 
be largely a ma'Aer of accident ■whether it wonld appear nnd^uly favour- 
able or unduly unfevourable to the ministers and the eounoii. It is recog- 
nized ■&at responsible electorates ■will not have come into existence by 
that timcj ana it would be premature to make any further material 
advance until they begin to make tbeir influence felt. Even now the 
interpretations being ^aced in some quarters on the appropriate scope 
of the transfer of subjects bids fair to destroy all idea of a period of 
probation and advance as judged by the results, and the refusal of 
impossible demands after so brief an interval will only resuscitate the 
oiigdnal discontent. 

It is moreover not clear ■why it should be made optional with the 
fjovernment of India to direct that ministers* salaries at the end of the 
five years* period should be specifically voted by the Legislative Council, 
while simultaneously power is given to the Council to demand this 
step. The latter proposal is contrary to the principle that futuie progress 
i.s to be decided by outside authori^. 

The Go^vEnmuENT ot India. 

38. Paragraphs BOS — 289 .- — The Governor in Co^uncil does not 
propose to offer any detailed suggessions on the proposals which affect 
the Government of India but he would reitera^te his opinion that 
while changes are being made in the provinces, care shonid be taken 
not to weaken unduly the hands of the Imperial Government. He 
is not sure that this will not he the effect of the proposal in paragraph 
271 of the Heport to abolish the existing statutory restrictions in respect 
of the appointment of members of ■the Governor-General’s Ootmcil, 
and he would deprecate any alteration in the existing provision of law 
which makes it necessary that at least half the ordinary members of the 
Council shall be persons who at the time of their appointment shall 
have been for at least ten years in the seivice of the Crown in India. 

39. The constitution of the Council of State as proposed in para- 
graph 377 of the Beport seems unnecessarily intricate, and as an official 
majoiity is avowedly necessary, it seems unwise, merely as a mattei' 
■of practical Tvorlong, to limit the official votes to a hare 50 per cent. 
It will moreover be impossible to secure Muhammadans and landed 
members representative oi the whole of India. These details, however, 
appertain at the moment rather to the pro^vince of the Eranchise Com- 
inittee. 

40. Unless the objects ■ubicli standing committees are intended to 
serve have been entirely misunderstood the Goveiuior in Council fails 
to see bow they can be formed in connection with the Government of 
India ■with any prospect of" rendering useful service. It ■will he diffi- 
cult enough even in the provinces to secure for these bodies the services 
of members residing outside the provincial capital, and in the ease of 
the Government of India it would seem quite impracticable to convene 
them at any sufficiently frequent intervals to allow of their influence 
becoming appreciable. 

, The India Ottice. 

41. Paragraphs 200 — 295 . — The local GoverMient has little direct 
knowledge of that part of the machinery of administration whicli works 
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in London and feels, therefore, that it cannot usefully discuss the pro' 
posals concerning it. 


The Public Services. 

42. It is understood that further oppoitunities will be given for 
considering the position of individual Services under the Beforms 
Scheme, but the Governor in Council desires to conclude with one 
» Cf. inter alia, obseivation regarding the Public Services gene' 
paragraphs 161, 318, rally. In the Eepox't,'* the continued presence- 

323 and 324, in India of the best type of European official 

is postulated as most requisite, but it seems certain that the changes 
contemplated must tend towards the lapid disappearance of European 
official agency. The Governor in Council does not regard this as an 
insuperable objection, according as it is effected gradually, in proportion 
to the ability of the country adequately to conduct its own affairs; 
on the contrary, he considers ' it essential that, if India is ever to- 
be self-governing, it must employ, in the main, an Indian official 
agency. It seems useless, however, to obscure the issue by assuming 
that this consequence will not ensue, or anticipating that a political 
movement largely directed against a continued reten-fcion of a European 
Government agency will suddenly develop a contrary tendency at the 
time when it is grasping the power to enforce its wishes. 

Conclusion. 

43- The whole subject of the Reforms Scheme is one which lends 
itself to indefinite discussion, and the volume of opinions on record 
regarding it is already more than can be mastered -without prolonged 
study. The Governor in Council has therefore endeavoured, within the 
time available to him, and the limitations explained in faragfofghz S 
and 9 above, to touch only upon the salient features of the proposals 
in so far as he may differ from the authors of the Report, or entertain 
serious doubt as to the practical working of their recommendations. 
It is inevitable that in these circumstances this letter should be mainly 
one of the criticism, as is indeed invited. The Governor in Cmmcil is 
fully aware that in many passages of the Report {cf., inter aha para^ 
graphs 144, 177, 241, 257 and 354) the susceptibility of its contents 
to criticism is ffanhly admitted, though in the view of "the local Govern- 
ment some of the objections that may be taken are more serious than 
is perhaps conceded. But apart from anticipated difficulties which 
there seems to be no way of solving within the four comers of the 
Report, and suggested modifications of secondary importance or 
touching matters which are not directly of provincial concern, the mam 
points in which the Governor in Council 'would advocate the recon-' 
sideration of the Scheme, may be summarized as follows: — 

(c) The strengthening of the official element in the Executive 
Council hy the inclusion in it of anoEher official member in 
preference to the device of official members without port- 
folios. 

(b) A more restricted definition of the occasions upon which as- 
Boicated discussion' between inembers and ministers is expedi- 
ent. ^ 
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■(e) The ahandoiuaent of the idea of Parliameutarv Under Secre- 
taries. 

(d) The retention of commimal and special electorates; also of 

nominated espert seats and of a few non-official Tacancies 
to be filled hj nomination. 

(e) The definite admission of the fact that standing' committees 

cannot suitably he attached t& all departments or be given 
access to ” secret ” papers. 

(f) The acceptance of the principle that the time allotted to private 

members for moving private Bills and resolutions may legi- 
timately be curtailed. 

(ff) The extension of the Governor’s right of veto to pai'ticular 
clauses of a Bill. 

(h) The entire modification of the scope and effect of resolutions 
passed in connection with the budget, having particular re- 
gard to the financial powers of the House of Commons. 

{t) The consultation of the Executive Council on the subject of 
fresh taxation. 

(j) A clearer pronouncement as to the future position of ministers, 

vu a -vis the superior financial control of the Government 
of India and Secretary of State, as embodied now in codes 
and practice; also of the standing of the provincial Finan- 
cial Department in regard to the acts of ministers, 

(k) The retention of the statutory condition regulating the com- 

position of the Executive Council of the Gfovemor Greneral 
now contained in section 36 (3) of the Government of India 
Act, 1915. 

'(1) The recognition of the likely result of the Beforms Scheme upon 
future recruitment for the European Services. 


No. 2372, dated Allahabad, the 26th Ootober 1918. 

From — The Hon’ble Mr. S. P. 0 ’Donnbw>, Chief Secretary to tie Govern- 
ment of the United I^ovinces, 

To — ^The Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department, 

I am directed to reply to your letter no, 950, dated the 16th July 
1918, in which the Government of India ask for the views of the 
Lieutenant-Governor on paragraphs 212 to 296 of the Report of His 
Excellency the Viceroy and His Majesty’s Secretary of State on conati- 
diutional reforms. 

2. Paragraphs 214 to 224 (provincial executives) and paragraphs 225 
fo 258 (provincial legislator^ taken together define the striicture of 
the provincial government poiposed in the Report. The most notable 
feature of this is the dualism which it contemplatea in the execntive 
■government. The Lieutenant-Governor returned from Burma to India 
-too late to take part in the discussions which preceded the formulation of 
the scheme in the Report and the time hasjoassed when he can usefully 
discuss fundamental problems of Indian policy and administration. ^ In- 
■S-tteatial committees are oa their way to advise on the essential details of 
an apparently accepted proposal. Taking the situation as he found it, 
nnd starting on the basis of the Report, Sir Haroourt Butler has been at 
flome pains to ascertain provincial opinion regarding the scheme. In 
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July and Angnst last. His Honour visited Meerut, Agra, Lucknow, 
Jlianbi, OaTmpore, Allahabad, Benares and Bareilly and conferred with 
most of the leading men of the province. A debate of the non-official 
members was held in the Legislative Council on 12th Atigust. Subse- 
quently His Honour appointed a strong committee of officials, a copy of 
whose report is forwarded with this letter. Opinions were also called for 
from the leading associations,. the British Indian Association, the 
Agra Zamindars’ Association, the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
the United Provinces Cbamber of Commerce, and the local branch of 
the Anglo-Indian Federation, the Provincial Congress Committee, the 
United Provinces Muslim League, and the Muslim Defence Association. 
Copies of the opinions so far received from these bodies are enclosed. 

3. Sir Harcourt Butler has used all liis influence to secure a favour- 
able reception for the Report and, on the whole, it has been well received 
by those who are interested in politics — a growing but still small number 
in this province outside the larger towns. The prevailing attitude out- 
side this class is one of indifEerence. It is in fact impossible to translate- 
tbe term responsible govei-nment into any vernacular spoken in the pro- 
vince m a way that will convey meaning to the ordinary person. In 
the speech which he delivered at Meerut, on the 15th July 1918, an 
extract of which is attached to this letter, His Honour offered no opinion 
of his own hnt indicated three cardinal conditions of reform. He had in 
view evolution rather than revolution. In particular His Honour was 
impressed by the misgivings, which are widely entertained, on the sub- 
ject of the dualism or, as it is called, dyarchy in the executive govern- 
ment, which the Report lecommends. 

4. Sir Harcourt Butler finds that so much importance is so widely 
attached to maintaining a unitary executive that he would accept aimosi 
any scheme of which this was a feature. The drawbacks of a dual exe- 
cutive have been pointed out by many. It is admitted that there must 
be one provincial budget for tbe two branches of the executive and, as 
the official committee point out, taxation will have to be imposed by tbe 
Government as a whole. It is admitted that subjects inter-depend and 
overlap : excise administration, for instance, depends largely on revenue- 
establishments and the police. The danger of fric-fcion inherent in a dual 
executive are obvious. Instead of linking tbe popular with the official 
element in the government, the arrangement is calculated to set up divi- 
sion and even conflict heWeen the tuo. which can hardly fail to be felt 
throughout tbe whole administration. This result is feared by many 
Indians of different shades of opinion, although many remain silent for 
fear le.st in rejecting one part of the scheme they may lose it all. Sir 
Harcourt Butler finds that many Indian gentlemen whose opinion he- 
values consider that the dual arrangement will launch them on their new 
career under conditions least favourable to them. Indeed the obiectionsr 
to danlism would seem far greater than those to the scheme set out in 
paragraph 217 of the Report. 

5. The Committee appointed by tire Lieutenant-Governor have pro- 
posed a compromise. In His Honour’s opinion this would constitute a 
very substantial step forward to responsible government and, as urged by 
the signatories, is capable of further development according as experience 
warrants. His Honour most earnestly commends tbe acceptance of it or 
some similar scheme to tbe Government of India. It will have the 
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great advantage of starting on lines tliat are not vrliolly novel and it tvill 
give all conoemed time to loot innnd. His Honour, I am to add, is 
^uite agreeable to tbe appointment of standing committees — a matter on 
which there was some difference of opinion in the committee. He has 
nli’eady appointed a standing finance committee, which is working well. 
His Honour is also prepared to concur in the appointment of what will 
'•correspond to parliamentaiy under-secretaries. 

6. The Lieutenant-Gfovemor is in general agreement with the com- 
mittee as regards legislative devolution (paragraph 212) and the status 
-of the Governor (paragraph 218). Upon this latter point provincial 
opinion is solid and insistent. The Governor should further. His Honour 
considers, have power to coivespond direct with the Secretary of State on 
■matters whifih are now the subject of direct correspondence between 
Presidency Governors and the Secretary of State. The Lieutenant- 
Governor agrees also with the committee as regards the appointment oX 
additional members without poiifolios (paragraph 220). He is prepared 
too to put forward their views as to the constitution of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly and the electorate (paragraph 225). Sir Harcouit Butler 
fully recognizes the obj ection, in principle, to communal electorates ; hut 
he regards them as absolutely essential, at any rate at the present stage. 
The non-offieial members of the Legislative Council, with one dissentient, 
accepted the compromi.‘je of the Congress and the Muslim League and a 
recent committee of the Legislative Council appointed to consider legie- 
ilation on the subject of- district boards, has accepted the principle unani- 
mousty in connection with district board and divisional council elections. 
Sir Euircourt Butler is strongly in favour of giving Europeans and the 
domiciled commxmity separate i-epresentation wheiever this is possible. 
He a'jvaits the proposafa of them association on this point. His Honour 
3s ready to uphold generally the views of the Hepoit as regards ofS.cial 
members of the Legislative Council and the designation of the members 
(paragraphs 233 and 234), but be is of opinion that officials on the 
Legislative Council should be allowed to vote on all subjects. His 
Honour also accepts the proposals of the Report regarding the control of 
business and effect of resolutions (paragraphs 236 and 237) subject to 
the pro'vision proposed hy the committee that if supplementary questions 
are allowed answers should not he placed on the table before they are 
read out in the Council. 

7. As regards the division of the functions of Government (para- 
graph 288) His Honour is of opinion that education may best be treated 
as one subject and is prepared to include the whole of education in the 
list of transferred subjects otherwise His Honour is I'eady to put for- 
ward the proposals of the committee as i-egards the list of provincial 
■subjects and the list of transferred snbjects. Copies of the committee’s 
^scheme, as finally approved by the Lieutenant-Governor, are enclosed 
for the information of the Government of India and of the two commit- 
tees who will shortly be visiting the United Provinces. It will be ob- 
served that in the list of transferred subjects village courts, unclassjed 
and some protected forests, and minor irrigation have been omitted. 
Tillage courts are part of the general civil and criminal administration 
■which is a reserved subject. There are no forests in these provinces of 
the kind contemplated in illustrative list II of the Report and minor 
irrigation works cannot he separated from the general administration of 
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tlie Irrigatioji Department. On tlie otliex hand, university education and 
the control of provincial services employed on transferred services have 
been added. 

8. The Lieutenant-Governor conoura in the proposals in paragraph 
239 for the settlement of disputes and those in paragraph 240 as regards- 
the povrers of intervention of the official esecntive government. His- 
Honour has nothing to add to the list of reservations suggested in the 
latter paragraph. In regard to reserved subjects (paragraph 213\ His 
Honour is of opinion that the Government of India must retain the 
statutory poTver now possessed hy them under the Government of India 
Act to issue at any time such orders as they may considei’ desirable. 
This power^ however, should he a reserve power to be employed only in 
exceptional cases and where the administration of any subject is marheJ 
o£f as provincial there should normally he no interference by the Govern- 
ment of India. His Honour is in agreement -with the committee as to the 
proposals that the cotincil should have the right to request the Governor 
to refer to the Government of India the question whether a certified' 
Bill deals with a reserved subject and the right to lequire a reference to- 
the Government of India as regards a certificate given hy the Gavei'nor 
to the effect that a Bill, clause or amendment trenches upon the reserved 
subjects (paragraphs 252 to 254). His Honoui* is also at the present 
stage prepared to agree with the committee regarding budget procedure- 
(paragraphs 255 to 257). 


9. On the assumption that the scheme of reforms outlined in' para- 
graphs 214 to 259 will he adopted, His Honour accepts the proposals- 
for future development contained in paragraph 260. He has, however, 
grave doubts as to the wisdom of appointing periodic commission's (para- 
graph 261). Such commissions served a useful purpose before postal 
and telegraphic communication between India and ^England was estab- 
lished on a modem basis : they hardly, however, appear to he the most 
appropriate method at the present day of determining the fitness of 
India from time to time for further advances in the direction of respon- 
sible self-government. The procedure of such commissions will 
necessarily he lengthy and cumbrous and the results as indicated by 
recent experience of Royal Commissions are not likely to he readily 
available for practical reform. The political situation in India will no 
doubt have to be re-survej^ed from time to time and the machinery will 
have to be re-adjusted to new requirements, hut for this purpose it is 
unnecessai'y to have recourse to a device that would seem to have outlived 
its utility and which is not very consonant with the dignity of India. 
He thinlcs that if this scheme of reforms is adopted, India must be left 
in increasing measure to look after henself as an integral part of the- 
British Empire. The requirements of the political situation will be- 
better estimated by stqthorities such as the Secretaiy of State and Ihe- 
Govemraent of India Vho are in close and continual touch with the 

f eneral conditions of tfie country than by a commission appointed ad 

00 . V .1 

10. The Lieutenant-Governor is prepared to approve, generally, the" 
proposals in paragraphs '271 to 289 regardingjhg^t^vernment of India. 
He holds, however, stron'gly, and in this hp tmanimous pro- 

vincial opinion — ^that the Hmted ^RTOvihc^s should^'^^® many 
members on the Legislativi^^AssembJj of the Go'rerumen^^ India as 
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the presidencies. These provinces have a larger population than the pre- 
sidencies; they constitute the heart and core ol India; they contain 
all that is most venerable to the greater masses of Hindus and Muham- 
madans; they are the scene of some of the greatest events in Indian 
history; and under the proposals of the Report they Trill occupy the 
second place in the matter of provincial contributions to Imperial re- 
venues. His Honour sees the same objections to the appointment pro- 
posed in paragraph 288 of periodic commissions to examine and report 
upon the new constitution of the Government of India as have been 
indicated in the preceding paragraph of this letter. 

11. His Honour is prepared to endorce, generally, the proposals in 
paragraphs 290 to 294 regarding the regulations between Parliament, 
the India Office, and the Government of India. The reform of the 
India Office, the reduction of its control over Indian administration and 
general devolution are eminently desirable. Sir Harcourt Butler, 
however, considers that if any parliamentary committee on Indian affairs 
is to he appointed as suggested in paragraph 295. it should he a joint 
committee of the Lords and the Commons; as the former House con- 
tains much experience of India ; hut in his opinion it would be far better 
to leave India to work out her own salvation. The constitution of 
another authority is likely to increase interference with the local Govern- 
ments and to nuUifyj therefore, to some extent the administrative devolu- 
tion upon the necessity for which the Report rightly lays stress. 

12. In conclusion I am to say that the success of any scheme of 
reforms in India at the present day depends entirely, in Sir Harcourt 
Butler’s experience and judgment, on the co-operation of trained officials'- 
and untrained non-officials. He does not think it necessaiy to elaborate' 
this proposi'tion. 
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Jleport of an informal committee appointed to examine and advise 
regarding paragraphs 212 to 259 of the Report on Indian Constitu- 
tional Reforms. 


1. Legislative Revolution. — The Beport proposes to reserve to the 

Paragraph 212 . Government of India a general overriding 
power of legislation for the discharge of all 
dfunotions which it may have to perform. It should be enabled, under 
'this power, to inteiwene in any province for the protection and enforce- 
ment of’ the interests lor which it is responsible, to legislate in provincial 
matters in respect of which uniformity of legislation is desirable for the 
whole of India, or for any two or more provinces, and to pass legisla- 
tion which may he adopted either simplieiter, or with modihcations by 
any pi’ovince which may wish to make use of it. Subject to these reser- 
vations within the field which may be marked off for provincial legisla- 
tive control, tbe sole legislative power is to rest with the provincial 
legislature. It is not, bowever, proposed to bar tbe legislative power of 
-the Government of India in any spheres of provincial business. 

These proposals seem to us to be reasonable. They leave, however, 
to be settled tbe manner in which the field for provincial legislative' con- 
trol is to be determined. It is clear that tbe powers of tbe local legisla- 
ture must be defined by statute. One method would be to authorize the 
local legislature to make laws for tbe peace and good government of 
tbe territories for the time being constituting that province, no statutory 
restrictions being imposed. But this would necessitate either a reference 
in each case to the Government of India for prior sanction, or the issue 
of administrative instructions defining the subjects with which the local 
legislature may deal, and of these alternatives the former is clearly objec- 
'tionable, while the latter is open to the criticism noted by tbe GrOvem- 
meut of India in paragraph 12 of their letter of the 11th December, 
1917, viz., that it will no longer be either safe or suitable to rely on 
administrative instructions imder the new conditions which the leforms 
will bring in their train. Another method would be to define in tjie 
statute in detail tbe subjects on which tbe local legislature might legis- 
late, but this is open to the objection noted in paragraph 212, that it 
might leave the validity of Acts to be challenged in the courts on the 
ground that they are in excess of the powers of tbe particular legislature 
b\ which they are passed. In our opinion the preferable course would be 
(I) to authorize the local legislatuj’e to pass any laws except laws on 
certain specified subjects, for example, Army CuiTenoy, but (2) to require 
tbe prior sanction of the Government of India as regards legislation on 
certain other subjects, f.e., subjects in which the provinces are directly 
concerned, hiit in which legislation is reseiwed in the interests of unifor- 
mity, or for any other reason, for the Imperial legislature j for example 
the Civil Law of the counti'y as embodied in such Acts as the Contract 
Act, the Ti-ansfer of Property Act, etc. 

2. General criticism. — ^Paragraphs 214 to 224 (Provincial executives) 
.-and 225 to 258 (Provincial legislature) taken together define the structure 
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of the Provincial Government, Briefly summarized, the proposals are 
as follows: — 

In each province the Government is to consist of two parts. One 
part will comprise the head of the province and an Executive Council of 
two members; the other will consist of one or more ministers chosen 
by the Government from the members of the Legislative Council. These 
will hold office to begin with for the term of legislature, but it is contem- 
plated that at the end of five years, either at the initiative of the Council 
or at the discretion of the Government of India, their salaries should 
be voted by the Council, and it may be assumed that in fact they will 
be so voted. Subjects classed as reserved will be in charge of the 
Governor and members of the Executive Council ; subjects classed as- 
transferred will he in charge of ministers. The Government will nor- 
mally deliberate as a whole, but the decisions on reserved subjects and, 
the supply for them in the provincial budget will rest with the 
Governor and his Executive Council, the decisions on the transferred sub- 
jects, and supplies for them with the Governor and the ministers. The 
Legislative Council is to contain a substantial elected majority. Legis- 
lation is normally to be passed by the Council, but the Governor is to 
have the power to refer a Bill dealing with the reserved subjects to a 
Grand Committee, of which he may nominate a bare majority. Similar- 
ly, the resolutions of the Council on the budget are to be given effect to- 
save in so far as the Government exercises the power of restoring the 
whole or part of the original allotment for reserved subjects. 

3, The weak point in this scheme is clearly the dualism in the Execu- 
tive Government, which it contemplates. This is fully recognized in the* 
report itself ^paragraphs 223 and 341). It is urged, however, that no- 
other course is consistent with the annoimcement of the 20th August, 
that any alternative solution would involve the refusal of any concession 
of responsibility at all until such time as we could give complete respon- 
sibility, and that the result would be to subject the mechanism of 
Government when the change to complete responsibility came, to so 
violent a shock that it might well break down. In the paragraph that 
follows we shall put forward for consideration a proposal of our own 
which, while preserving most of the features of the report’s proposals seeks 
'to retain unimpaired the unity of the Executive Government. But 
whether the vei-dict may be on the modification we suggest, we desire to 
place it on record that in our considered judgment a dual executive such 
as the report proposes to set up is likely in practice to give rise to veiy 
grave difficnlties. In this pronouncement we are confident that we shall 
have the support of all experienced administrators- The report itself^ 
recognizes that the budget at least must be framed by the Government 
as a whole, and we shall have occasion to point out that proposals for 
taxation also must be framed by the whole Government. If, however, 
finance in all its aspects is to be dealt with by the Government as a whole, 
how or why duality can or should be retained, in respect of other spheres, 
it is hard to understand. Einance and administration are inter-depend- 
ent and inseparable- Neither the ministers nor the Executive Council 
can be said to be responsible for the development of the services under 
their charge unless they have complete financial responsibility for the- 
administration of these services and for any improvements or alterations" 
whirh they propose to make in the working of these services. "We may- 
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.add t]iat even if the inter-dependence of finance and administration 
ignored, difficulties of an insupera.'ble character will still remain. The 
various branches of the administration overlap and inter-connect at 
innumerable points, and each of these points is a point of possible and 
probable friction. Given that mutual good-will and for bearance on 
which the report lays stress, almost any scheme may be made to work 
for a short time- But a scheme which pre-supposes for its continued 
existence the peipetual exercise of these q^ualities is destined to a short 
life. Sooner or later, and sooner rather than later, serious friction is 
certain to develop, and this may mean the end of the system. The alter- 
natives would then be either a reversion to something like the status quo 
ante or that precipitate plunge into complete responsibility which the 
report justly deprecates. 

4. The modifications we should suggest is as follows : — 

We would retain all the powers proposed to he conferred on the legis- 
lature, i.B., the legislature would control legislation save in so far as the 
Governor exercised his power to refer Bill relating to reserved subjects 
±0 a Grand Committee, and would similarly control the budget, save in 
«o far as the Governor exercised his right to restore the original allotment 
for the reserved subjects. The Executive Government would, however, 
.consists of a Governor and four executive councillors, of whom two would 
-be officials and two woxild be chosen from among the elected members of 
the legislature. The latter, since they would be selected from the ranks 
of the legislature for the express purpose of ensuring that they were 
persons in touch with and in general sympathy with its views, and since 
the legislature would control the htidget provision for transferred sub- 
jects would as matter of practice and convention be placed in charge of 
the transferred subjects. And again as a matter of practice and conven- 
tion, the Governor, who would hold the casting vote in case of a difference 
of opinion between the official and non-official members, would normally 
•defer to their advice in respect of these subjects* But there would he no 
formal division of the executive. The decision on all subjects would be 
taken by the Government as a whole, and all its members would he res- 
ponsible for those decisions. Our proposal, it will he observed, is very 
similar to that criticized in paragraph 217 of the report- We have 
-examined these criticisms and others elsewhere implied, and we shall 
endeavour to show that they are not conclusive. We recognize at the 
same time that our proposal constitutes a drastic modification of the 
system outlined in the report. But we are convinced that a unitary 
•executive is an indispensable feature of any practicable form of govern- 
ment and we can see no better way in which this can he secured. 

5- The argument advanced against a constitution such as we 
suggest seems to be twofold. In the first place it is contended that at 
some later date we shall he committed to a precipitate plunge from total 
irresponsibility to complete responsibility. This argument rests on the 
assumption that the gradual establishment of responsible government 
as announced in the declaration of the 20th August postulates the 
-grant in successive steps of responfeible government of the parliaTnentary 
type-, and certainly if the assvimption be granted, the logical cogency 
of the argument cannot be' denied. As things are at present, the 
whole executive cannot, it is conceded on all hands, he made removable, 
AS in the parliamentary form of government, by the legislature. The 
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alternatives ai’e to apply tlie process as proposed in the report gradually 
and to one part of the governinent after another; or to retain an irre- 
movable executive until conditions are ripe for the grant of full parlia- 
mentaiy government; and if these alternatives the latter, on, tlie assump- 
tzm above noted, is clearly open to the criticisms urged in the report. 
But ire are unable to see why the announcement of the 20th August 
-should he given the restricted interpretation placed on it in the report, 
tinder our scheme the legislature will have wide powers and correspond- 
ingly wide responsibilities. It will normally control the course of legis- 
iauon and the framing of the budget. It will be associated by means of a 
standing committee or committees with the administration of the various 
departments, and through the executive councillors chosen from its ranks, 
its influences will be felt in the every-day working of the departments. 
Its position, though inferior, will he in many ways analogous to that of 
■Congress in the United States of America. Our scheme, moreover, admits 
■of the progressive expansion of the legislature’s powers (by the reduction 
■of the number of reserved subjects) and of the progressive Indianization, 
ns experience warrants, of the executive. The transition from a govern- 
ment of this type to full parliamentary government cannot fairly be 
-described as a leap from total responsibility to full responsibilily. We 
are fully alive, indeed, to the momentous character of the change that 
uill be involved, and its possible perils hut we do not see that in this 
respect the proposals of the report have more than a theoretical advan- 
tage. Under the scheme adopted in the report additional subjects will 

f radually he transferred, and an increasing portion of the executive will 
old office at the will of the legislature. In appearance, therefore, the 
transition will he lass violent than under our proposed modification. In 
practice, however, it will he at least as full of risk and at least as much 
in the nature of a plunge. The crux of the problem in both cases lies 
‘in the siibiects connected with the maintenance oiiaw and order, Com- 
■plete responsibility under the report’s proposals can only be granted 
when a stage has been reached at which the control of these subjects can 
be handed over to the legislature. But the transfer of these subjects 
-will impose on the legislature a responsibility of an altogether different 
order to that previously borne by it, however complete the transfer of 
nil other subjects may have been. There are differences in degree which 
•are differences of kind, and this is a ease in point, Previonsly the 
legislature will have had control of legislation in respect cf, and of the 
eupply for, the transferred subjects, and it will have been empowei-ed to 
remove the ministers in charge of these subjects. The former of these 
powers it will possess under our scheme; the difference is only in 
respect of the -latter . We have no desire to minism^ the xeBpouBihili- 
ties involved in the appointment and removal of ministers in charge of 
numerous and important departments. On its proper exercise will, no 
flouht, depend the successful administration and development of these 
departments. But the effects of errors and blunders will be- long in 
making themselves felt, and in no case will they involve a breakdown of 
the Civil Government. Law and order will be maintained and the 
administrative machinery will continue to function, however nnwisely 
the legislature may chose its servants. With the transfer of law and 
, Older and the consequent subordination to it of the whole executive, the 
legislature will assume responsibilities far graver, more direct and more 
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insistent tlian it 'svill ever previously have exercised. This cannot be 
avoided under any system, hut the magnitude of the change ivill not 
he ga-eatly reduced by vesting in the legislature the power to remove the 
ministers i:i charge of other subjects however numerous. 

The second ohjeetiou is that our proposal will result in making part 
of the Government responsible to two authorities. In respect of the 
reserved subjects the executive councillors appointed from the elected 
members of the Council will be responsible to the Secretary of State- 
and Parliament; in respect of the transferred subjects they will he 
responsible to their constituents. In our opinion this objection has a 
merely tlieoretical validity. On the occurrence of a new electioir the- 
constituents of an (non-omcial) executive councillor cair, if dissatisfied 
with him, refuse to return him to the legislature, and to that extent it 
may be said that a dual responsibility is involved. But the successful 
working of any system of government or administration does not 
depend on its theoretical consistency hut on its adaptation to practical 
needs and exigencies. It is a common place of English political thought 
that systems, in many respects anomalous, function excellently in 
practice. By limiting the selection of two of the executive councillors 
to elected members of the Council we ensure that the Governor shall 
have colleagues in touch with non-of&cial views and aspirations. By 
placing the power of appointment and removal in the hands of the 
Governor and the Secretaiy of State we errsure that qualified persons 
are appointed, and we are unable to see why in practice the arrange- 
ments should not work satisfactorily. 

We conclude that our proposal is not open to vital objections ancT 
we are convinced that if less symmetrical than that of the report it is at 
least better calculated to stand the test of worlring. But we realize- 
that its chances of adoption are problematical, and accordingly in what 
follows we have taken as the basis the general scheme of the report and 
have confined our criticisms and suggestions to points of detail in regard 
to which amendments appear to us to be desirable. 


6. We consider that the status and emoluments of the Governor of 

the United Provinces should not he less than 
aragrap 18 . those of any other province. The area and 

population of these piovinces are greater than those of any other and 
its importance in onr judgment is at least as great. We can see, there- 
fore, no reason for the maintenance of the existing distinctions, which 
appear to us to be a suiwival of conditions no longer obtaining. 

7. The proposal to appoint additional members without portfolios- 

has been strongly criticized by the non-official 
aragrap . memhers, whose views we have seen, and is 

not, in our opinion, likely to .serve any useful purpose. As recognized 
in the report, the Governor cau always seelt the advice of any of his 
officials, and their formal appointment as memhers of the Government 
would not ill practice confer any greatei- authority upon their opinions. 

8. We see no objection to tbe appointment of members of the 

nn« Lcgi.slative Council to positions analogous to 
^ ■■ that of a Parliamentary Under-Secretaiy in 

Great Britain. We presume, however, that the persons selected will be- 
appointed and removable by the Governor, and that suitable salarie.s 
will be paid to them. 
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9 We attach, a note* embodying oui piojiosals as legaids the 
Paragraph 225. composition of the Legislative Council, the 

^Appendix 1. franchise and constituemj.es In tiaining these 

jiioposnls we ha^e home in mind the injunctions of the lepoit We 
jnoTide foi — 


(o) a substantial elected niiijoiitj , 

(&) diieet election, and 

(c) as bioad a franchise as is possible haiiug legaid to the 
practical difficulties involved lu the niaiutenance of an 
electoral loll, the attendance of voteis at polling centies, the 
dangei of iiupeisoiintion and the siibseipient adjudication 
of eiectoial petitions As legards communal electoiates, 
ue have adopted the compiomise agreed on bj' the Congress 
and iluslim Leigue We lecognise that this fompio- 
inise is far from having seemed univeisal assent, but foi 
the piesent it holds the field Ifo othei solution has behind 
it any measuie of agreement We have also alioued 
sepaiate lepiesentation to the taluqdais of Oudh, who 
form a distinct class in that province 


10 Theie uas a difference of opinion in the committee as regaids 

desiiabilitj of alloumg officials to ^ote 
aragrap transfeiied subjects The authors of the 

1 ^ 01 1 desiie to see the convention established that on such suhiects the 
official membeis should abstain fiom voting and leave the decision to 
the non -official members of the Council T'oui of us (Colonel 
Maetaggart, Mi Poiter, Mi Chatterjee, Mi Lambeit) are opposed to 
this suggestion In then opinion espeiienced administratois should he 
in a position to exeicise some diiect influence on the decisions of the 
legislature in regaid to these subjects Then votes will laiely he cast 
ns a solid hioch, and even if so cast, could onlv opeiate to defeat a 
measure which had behind it little more than i haie ma|oiiti of elected 
members The lemaindei of the committee considei that the proposal 
in the report is a corollary of the general scheme adopted therein, and 
that its lejeotion would therefoie he resented hv non-official opinion and 
be difficult to defend They are therefore in favour of retaining this 
piovision 

11 Stf/ndinff Gnmmitfces — Porn memheis of the committee (Colonel 

Mactaggait, Mi »Sim, Mi Lambert and Mr 
Paragraph 236. Chattel jee)* are opposed to'^ tlie proposal foi 
establishing a standing committee consisting of members elected by the 
Legislative Council to each depaitmeut oi gioup of depaitments Thej 
consider that the effect would be to weaken the responsibilitv of the 
ministers and that the committee would gradually aiaogate to itself 
complete contiol to the department In then opinion a single committee, 
-as at piesent, ■viz the Pinance Committee, mil he a sufficient link 
between the evecutive and the legi slatuie The leraaindei of the 
committee uould accept the pioposal of the repoit Thei do not 
anticipafe that the administrate e lesuit will be as inconvenient as then 
colleagues feai They consider also that the estahhshmenl of such 
committees would tend to make the lelations hefyeen the evecntive and 
the legislatme inoie intimate and hanuonious 
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12. If supplementary questions are allowed we consider that the- 
answer should not be placed on the table before 
Paragraph 336. they are read out in the Council. To place 
them on the table beforehand would inevitably lead to an abuse of the: 
whole system of Council questions. 

*Append^x II*’ attach a note showing — 

(a) the subjects which, in our opinion, should be assigned to the* 

control of the Provincial Government and the Provincial 
legislature, 

(b) the lists of subjects which should he transferred. 


14. We are strongly opposed to the proposal that it should he open* 

to the Council, by a majority vote, to request 
Governor to refer to the Government of 

India the question whether a certified Bill deals- 
with a reseiwed subject. We consider that to allow any such references- 
which in practice would almost always he insisted upon will inevitably 
impair the authority of the Governor and render more difficult the- 
discharge by him of the heavy responsibilities which the scheme will, 
impose on him. 

We would suggest as regards the composition of the Grand’ . 
Committee that the. Council should first elect its representatives, and. 
that the Governor should subsequently make his nominations. 

15. Por the reasons above indicated we are also opposed to the' 

proposal that the Council should have the right 
paragrap . ^ require a reference to the Government o£ 

India as regards a certificate given by the Governor to the effect that, 
a Bill, clause or amendment trenches upon the reserved subjects. 

16. We have considered the piuposals in paragraphs 255 and 267' 

1 , nsE nei regarding budget procedure. We are agreed 
aragrap s - . the objections urged in paragi'aph 256 

against the proposal that there should be a financial settlement under 
which either definite revenues or a definite sum should be allocated to' 
meet the cost of the' reserved subjecte for the following reasons: — 


(1) that is it impossible, as stated in paragraph 266, to foresee 

the contingencies which may occur in six years, and to- 
budget in advance for so long a period ; ' . , 

(2) that there is a great disadvantage in keeping any particular 

aggregate of revenues in' a number of water-tight com- 
partments, as any such allocation might provide funds for 
the cost of the reserved subjects which might either 
prove excessive or insufficient for actual expenditure. 


We see no alternative, therefore, to the proposal in paragr^h 266- 
“ that the provincial budget should be framed by the Ea;eoutive Govern ~- 
ment as a whole.” (As already noted this conclusion appears to us to be- 
a confession that the general scheme of di'vdding the Government into two- 
distinct halves, each responsible for different branches of the administra- 
tion, breaks do’wn and cannot he given effect to in practice.) 17or can. 
we see any escape from a similar conclusion as regards the question of 
new taxation. The proposal of the report is that " the question of new 
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taxation should he decided by the Governor and the ministers ” ,and that 
taxation for pravincial purposes should be one of the transferred subjects- 
Now it is quite true, as stated in paragraph 255, that^ “ the 
transferred subjects are generally those which stand in greater need of 
development”, and that the provision of additional funds will most 
frequently be required to meet the increasing needs of those services. 
But it is also perfectly clear that occasions will arise when it will be 
necessary te ^ make ^ substantial additions to the expenditure on the 
reserved services owing to the need for increasing the pay of the present 
staff. It will, for example, probably be necessary in the ordinary course 
of events to make substantial additions to the pay of the police force, 
and when it is remembered that an addition of Re. 1 a month in the 
pay of constables in this province means an increase of lakhs in pro- 
vincial expenditure the possibility of the Governor having to ask the 
ministers to propose increases in taxation to meet increased expenditure 
on services in the working of which they have had no voice whatever is 
not a remote one. It is not clear what is to happen if the ministers not 
unnaturally decline to take the unpopular action of proposing increases 
in taxation for any such purpose. The Governor, it is true, can certify 
that the proposed increase in the espenditnre on the reseiwed subjects is 
essential, but this does not improve the situation; and if the ministers 
decline to put forward proposals for additional taxation the only result 
would he that the budget would show large reductions in the provisions 
for such'” popular ” subjects as education and sanitation. We consider, 
therefore, that as the budget must be framed by the Executive Govern- 
ment as a whole, the question of new taxation must also be decided 
by the Executive Government as a whole which must take conjoint 
responsibility for the whole of the proposals both for the increases in 
income and the increases in expenditure. 

These paragraphs propose that the budget must be passed by the 
Council and that the Council should have a power to alter the budget by 
means of resolutions. It is apparently not proposed to restrict this 
power by any limitations. We consider that the power should certainly 
be limited by some snch restrictions as those mentioned in the memo- 
randum by Sir Lionel Abrahams, which was contained as an appendix to 
the Government of India’s letter of the 11th December 191T. He 
pointed out, for example, that — 

(1) "A Provincial Legislative Council might claim to take part 
in the work of estimating, on what may roughly he 
described as its technical side, i.e., might claim to 
correct the estimates submitted by the executive of the 
probable yield of certain heads of revenue or the cost 
of certain branches of expenditure. This might be 
desired with the object of showing, in opposition to the 
opinion of the executive, the room could he found in the 
budget for new schemes of expenditure. To admit such 
a claim might lead to insolvency.” 

He suggested that the safeguard against this danger was evidently 
to be found in the retention in the hands of the Provincial Executive 
Govemment of the power of framing estimates of revenue and expendi- 
ture without the liability to be overruled, on the ground of alleged 
technical incorrectness, by the Provincial Legislative Council, and 
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•jiDiiited out that Ihe retention of this power iu the hands of the executive 
would be nothing peculiar as it would conespond, as closely as the 
difference in circumstances allows, to the practice of the United King- 
dom. It may be noted that there is a similar provision in i-ule 13 the 
rules regarding the discussion of the financial statement in the Provincial 
'Council which prevents any I'esolutiou being moved ‘ ‘ if it challenges 
•the accuracy of the figures.” 

This leads to a second limitation. It should also be provided that, 
■except with the consent of the executive, no amendment should be 
-allowed of the budget submitted by the executive to the Council which 
would have the effect of increasing provincial expenditure or diminishing 
provincial revenue. This is the practice in tlie House of Commons, 
nnd it is suggested that it would probably be convenient to adopt in 
the Legislative Council exactly the same procedure as in the House of 
•Commons, that is to say, that members should not have a power of 
jjroposing definite provisions or reductions which are intended to be 
taken literally, but that they should merely have the pouer of moving for- 
mal I'eductions under specific heads for the purpose of oblaining an ex- 
pression of the opinion of the Council, as to whether the provision, under 
u particular head was sufficient or insufficient. This would give tlie 
Council the power of expressing its views on matters of policy, and the 
executive, if the resolution were carried against them, would then have 
to re-cast the Inidget and present a revised edition to the Council. The 
respoJisibility for the accuracy of the estimates for any new service or 
for increases to an existing service must rest with the executive and 
the departmental heads who are administratively responsible for the 
expenditure. 

The Governor must retain the right to refuse by certificate to accept 
a-cductions proposed in the provision for the ‘ ' reserved ’ ’ services ; but 
.apart from this as the budget is not to have any validity until it has 
Tjeen passed hy the Council, it will also probably be necessary that the 
Executive Government should have an emergency power of spending, 
if the Provincial Council fails to pass any budget or passes only an 
invalid one, i.e., one which does not provide sufficiently for the reserved 
subjects. Should the Council delay to pass the budget by a definite 
date there will be no difficulty regarding the revenue, as no part of the 
revenue is collected under the authority of Acts remaining in force for 
one year only. The difficulty will only be regarding the grants for ex- 
penditure. It is, therefore, suggested that if the budget is not passed by 
a definite date the head of the province should have power to spend during 
the yeai‘ on “ reserwed ” services the amount declared by him to be neces- 
sary for them and on other sej-vices and departments an amount not more 
^ than equivalent to the amount included in the last preceding budget. 
Some of the difficulties in this connection might perhaps he avoided by 
laving a distinction drawn somewhat similar to that in England 
between the “ consolidated fund seiwices ” and the other items of expendi- 
tuie in the budget; the former being carried forward from yeay to year 
and not having to be sanctioned in connection with each budget. 

It is presumed that some of the existing rules controlling the powers 
f the Provincial Government will have to be retained in the rule which 
• ill be framed by the Council for the budget discussions, e,g., the 
present rule that the Goveimment may not budget for a deficit (i.e., an 
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exoess of tlie expenditure over the revenue of the year) unless the reason- 
for the deficit is exceptional and non-recurring, and the i-ule that the 
budget must not estimate to reduce the closing balance of the province 
belovi* the prescribed minimum unless suitable an-angements are made 
for the restoration of the Tm'mSniiTn , 

The last danger to he provided against is expenditure outside budget 
grants or to express it more generally, unauthorized expenditure of 
whatever Mnd. Sir Lionel Abrahams has pointed out that “ in the 
absence of a prescribed preventive pi-ocedm-e (1) a Provincial Council in 
moments of generosity might propose to vote away money on casual 
occasions : (2) ofBcials might fancy that they have a very general right 
to give instructions for expenditure on their own responsibility.” He 
suggests, therefore, that “ to guard against these possibilities, it appears 
necessary to provide (1) that no expenditure of provincial money outside 
the budget grants shall he allowed except in accordance with a vote of 
the Provincial Council passed ou the recommendation of the head of the 
province, and (2) that the eustodiaai of all the provincial revenue shall 
be an auditor with the right to scrutinize requests or instructions by 
officials purporting to authorize disbursements.” It would, however, be 
necessary to allow a system of delegation of powers of minor expenditure 
and also to reserve to the executive certain limited powers of reapproprin-^ 
tions somewhat on the lines of the system at present in force. 

It will further be necessary to take power for the Executive Groverii- 
ment to introduce supplementary estimates in cases where the sanctioned 
provision is found for unforeseen causes to be insufficient. The most- 
common case where such a- power would be brought iuto use would be om 
the ocouiTence of a famine, hut as it is impossible to foresee all the 
contingencies that may arise during a period of 16 months, it might be 
necessary to use these powers on many other occasions. The present 
procedure is that if it is impossible to meet an excess of expenditure- 
under a-ny one head from savings under other heads, i.e., if the total 
budget provision for the provinces proves insufficient, the local GroverU' 
ment asks the Government of India for permission to exceed the total 
budget allotments. It has, for example, been necessary to address the 
Government of India already three times in the current year asking for 
such permission owing to — 

(1) it being anticipated that the original provision for Grain 
Compensation Allowance would be insufficient, 

(2) additional funds being required by the Forest Department to- 

finance some of their commercial activities, which wei-e 
not contemplated when the budget was originally framed, 
and 

(3) to enable the Tail Department to comply with a request from 

the Munitions Board to supply a very large number of’ 
blankets for war purposes. 

In place of asking the Government of India it will simply be neces-- 
sary to obtain the sanction of the Council to such inci-eases in expendi- 
ture. Again, under the present system the -total expenditure for the- 
province is definitely fixed by the Government of India-, and that 
expenditure may be worked up to irrespective of the variations in the 
budgetted income. But when the Pravincial and Imperial finance? 
are entirely separated, it may he necessary to bring in a revised budgel- 
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owing to tlie income being less or greater than was anticipated. Tte 
procedure with regard to supplementary estimates and revised budget 
would be exactly tbe same as tbat for tbe original budget* 

H. C. FEEAED. 

H. M. E. HOPKIES. 

L. 0. POETEE. 

C. MACTAGQAET. 

S. P. O’DOmELL. 

A. C. CHATTEEJEE. 

G. G. SIM. 

G. B. LAMBEET. 


No. 19351 (Home — Judl.), dated Lahore, the 6th Novemher 1918. 

From — ^The Hon'ble Mr. J. P. Thompsoit. I.O.S., Chief Secretary to the 
Government of the Punjab and its Dependencies, 

To — ^The Secretary to the Goyernment of India, Home Department, 

I am directed to reply to Mr. Hignell’s letter no. 950, dated the 
lotb July, in •which the opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor is asked 
on the proposals contained in paragraphs 212 — 295 of the Eeport by 
His Excellency the Viceroy and the Secretary of State on Indian 
Constitutional Eeforms. 

2. In compliance with the desire expressed in Mr. HignelPs letter 
that the vie-ws of those consnlted should be foi’w’arded to the Govern- 
ment of India, I am directed to submit copies of the opinions -which 
have been received. Some of the officials consulted have expressed 
apprehensions lest tlie system proposed should prove too great and too 
sudden an advance for the country in its present condition. These 
apprehensions have found utterance in England as well as in India, 
and Chapter VI of the Eeport recognises that they are not without 
justification. The authors of the Report hold, however, that the con- 
ditions of the problem and the announcement of 20th August 1917 
have forced on Government the necessity of making a substantial 
advance in tbe direction of responsible Government as soon as possible. 
The Lieutenant-Governor accepts this conclusion and recognises that 
any official plea which questions its ^soundness is inadmissible at the 
present stage. He feels, however, that much of the criticism to which 
he refers possesses great weight. It finds, too, considerable support in 
the general indifierence wutli which the proposals have been so far 
received by the gi*eat masses of the population in town and cmmtry 
outside the limited political circles and the classes who consider that 
their interests are inadequately safeguarded or likely to he adversely 
affected by the scheme as it stands. He therefore ven-tures to suggest 
that statesmen, both in England and in India, should devote more 
attention than they have hitherto done to justifying the proposals both 
to those who have shown no interest in them at all and to those who 
regard them as either premature or unsuitable to Indian conditions. 
The aigximents advanced by critics of the latter class strilie at the root 
of the whole question and are infinitely more difficult to dispose of 
than those put forward on the other side by Indian politicians who 
locking practical experience but skilled in tbe dialectics of constitu- 
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tional discTissioiij press for concessions far beyond wbat the authors of 
the report think it safe to grant, mat the critics whom the Lieute- 
nant-Governor has in mind ask for is solid argument and this they are 
entitled to get. Official spokesmen have hitherto occupied themselves 
mainly with answering those who think the scheme inadequate. What 
His llojioiir suggests is th&t they slioiild in future pay more attention 
io the arguments of those who think the scheme goes too far, 

3. The Lieutenant-Grovemor’s views on the main factors in the 
present situation were expressed aft length in his note of 10th tTannary 
1918 fof which a copy is enclosed for reference). He would invite 
attention to that memorandum as embodying the views which he still 
in substance holds on the conditions of the problem. It appears from 
Chapter YI oi the !l^port ’that the •authess in their admncahle dis- 
cussion of these conditions are fully alive to the existence and import- 
ance of most of the factors mentioned by His Honour though they 
are perhaps a little reluctant to emphasise some of them, as for instance, 
the altitude of the politicians towards the services and the danger that 
the withdrawal of the existing form of government &om many of its 
present functions will revive old and even create new lines of racial 
and sectarian cleavage. They have accordingly provided a number of 
very necessary safeguards. Among th^e are tiie expedients of the 
Grand Committee and the certificate procedure and these go far to 
remove the difficulties (summarised in paragraphs 23 and 25 of the 
memorandum) which the Lieutenant-Governor felt in accepting a large 
elected majority in the provincial connoil. Briefly, he accepts that 
majority now because provision has been made which enables the 
Government to put through essential legislation and secure adequate 
supplies for essential services, but his acceptance is conditional on the 
unq^lified maintenance of those indispensable safeguards, with the 
modifications and additions suggested in paragraph 24 below. At the 
outset he also wishes to make it clear that the development of respon- 
sible government by the division of the administration into reserved 
and transferred subjects appears to him open to serious criticism, as 
conflicting with Indian ideas and likely to produce constant friction 
and agitation, and his alternative suggestions will he explained in 
detail in the remarks (paragraphs 1-23 below) on paragraphs 238 — 
246 of the scheme. 

4. The above remarks are not intended to suggest that the 
Lieutenant-Governor has any doubt" as to the general course that 
Government should steer. He readily accepts the four formulas 
enunciated in the preliminary chapter of the second part of the Report 
as the basis of the action to be taken as he believes that we have 
reached a stage at which the only efficacious argument left is experi- 
ment, and if the experiment is to be of any value, it must be made on 
a liberal scale. Subject to our primary obligation for law, order and 
a reasonable standard of good government — an obligation which we 
cannot abandon till such time as the people as a whole are in. a position 
themselves to enforce it— he agrees th^ the councils and the minis- 
ters, through whom they will exercise their power or their influence, 
must be given the opportunity of making mistakes and learning by 
them. Otherwise the experiment will have little educational value, its 
results will be unconvincing, and the Oommission which is to report 
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twelve years hence will have insufficient materials on w'hicli to base a 
judgment in regard to Indian political capacity. He thinJis, however, 
that the mistakes ^vill be less serious and the process of learning more 
speedy under a system of association and co-operation rather than 
under that of partial separation which is involved in the proposed 
division of the functions of Government. 


5. 'With these preliminary remarks, I am directed to communicate 
the view of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor on the details of the 
scheme, in the order in wliieh they are dealt with in the Report. Ab- 
sence of comment slioiild generally be taken to indicate approval, or 
at any rate acceptance. 


6. Paragrafh 212 . — Presumably ample notice would be given to 

Legislative fbe province concerned in all cases in which 

Devolution. the Government of India proposes to legis- 

late on matters which normally fall within the competence of provin- 
cial legislatures. This will be necessary in order to prevent clashing, 

7. Paragraph 213 . — The Lieutenant-Goveimor does not think he 

.Administrative can add anything of value at the present stage. 

Devolution. It is understood that the, provincial Govern- 

ment in esereising its powers of control in transferred subjecta in the 
interests of law and order and good goveimment would in- itself be 
subject to the control of the Government of India. 


8. Paragraph 214 . — ^The Lieutenapt-Governor has already accepted 
„ the principle of council Government, but so 

ounci overnnien . experience in the Punjab goes there 

is no foundation for the "belief that in the past the pressure of work 
has resulted in matters of importance being disposed of in the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s name hut wdthout personal reference to him, hy 
.Secretaries to Government. 


9. Paragraph 218. — ^Lieutenant-Governors of the Punjab liave 
The proposals of the hitherto been able to discharge their duties 
authors of the Report without undue delegation to Secretaries because 
for Provincial executive, they have had long experience of the province, 
its people and its problems. A Governor from home would not have 
those advantages and would be unable to caiu’y on the administration 
without the assistance of an executive council. He would moreover 
find ignorance of the vernacular a serious handicap. A recent cal- 
culation made by the Lieutenant-Governor shows that about seven out 
lof every ten non-officials to whom he grants inteiviews either know 
no English or are unable to expr-ess themselves in that language. 
Tet these are the men to whom the present Lieutenant-Governor 
and his predecessors have invariably appealed — and inrely in vain — 
for support and co-operation in times of stress and difficulty. To out ofi 
these men from that close personal intercourse wdth the Head of the 
Government which depends on mutual comprehension would, in the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion, seriously weaken the administration. 

It is suggested that the fact that the Head of the Government in 
all provinces will in fntnre he styled Governor would not imply any 
equality of emoluments or status. Distinctions between provinces in 
such matters would he unpopular and would be resented, .The opinions 
.submitted contain indications of this feeling. 
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If the division of subjects is carried into eifiiect, the number of minis- 
ters wilij as observed in the Keport, depend on the number and import- 
ance of the subjects transfewed, but as explained later the Lieutenant- 
Governor would prefer a simpler system, under which no subjects would 
be transferred or reserved, but all would be dealt with by the Govern- 
ment as a whole. 


If, however, the system advocated in the Beport is adopted, there are* 
advantages ns well as risks in having more than one minister. The risk 
that they might overawe the Indian member of Council is greater if 
thei'e are two or three than if there is only one. On the other hand, if 
there are more ministers than one, it is unlikely that they, will all belong 
to the same religion, or the same political party, and each will act as a 
counterpoise to his colleagues. The Lieutenant-Governor thinks on the 
whole that if political rather than, financial considerations ax‘e to prevail 
the advantage is on the side of piuialitj'. 

As regards j>ay, it is understood that no proposals are at present 
de.sired. All ministers in England do not draw the same pay, nor indeed 
do the ministers in large Indian States, Hyderabad, Gwalior, Kashmir,, 
or the Executive Councillors in 3Iysore, and it seems an unwarinntable 
extravagance to pay inexperienced learners the same salaries as the 
experienced administrators who will have proved their fitness to be 
appointed to Executive Council. On the other hand, it is perhaps unrea- 
sonable to expect lawyers to give up for three years a lucrative practice 
and to face the risk of losing their connection at the bar, unless they are 
offered substantial remuneration, and the same consideration might apply 
to others as well. 


As regards the Indian Member of the Executive Council, the Lieute- 
nant-Governor agrees that the choice should not be limited to elected 
members of the legislatures. There has been a demand in some quarters 
that the ministers should be elected by the elected members, but the 
Lieutenant-Governor agrees with the authors of the Beport that 
they should be chosen by the Guvernor from among the elected members 
and should not be themselves elected by the Council. As Mill observes, 
it is “ a most impoi^ant piineiple of good government in a popular 
constitution that no executive functionaries should be appointed by 
popular election : neither bv the votes of the people themselves nor by 
those of their representatives The reason he gives is that the entire 
business of Government is skilled employment, and the qualifications for 
the discharge, if it can only be properly judged by those persons who 
have themselves some share in those qualifications or some practical 
experience of them. The Lieutenant-Govei-nor entirely agi-ees. 

There are certain aspects of the proposed form of goveimment H’h ich 
seem to the Lieutenant-Governor to call for fiirther explanation. In 
the first place it is stated that the ministers will be responsible to their 
constituents, and it is implied that they will not be responsible to the 
council. Whatever may be thought of their responsibilBy to their 
constituents, it seems to the Lieutenaht-Goyeraor that they will be 
directly responsible to the Council in a way which the Beport appears to 
overlook. As the Lieutenant-Governor reads the scheme it will be open to 
Council from the start to refuse supplies for the transferred sheets, 
and it is difficult to conceive of a more direct form of responabiUty than 
this power involves. The proposals do not provide any method of meeting 
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the Bituation that would he thus created, short of a disBolutiou, and 
even that would not offer any immediate remedy. It is true that the 
members would probably not face a dissolution with equanimity. But is 
it intended that this should be the only method of dealing with the situa- 
tion? It seems in any ease essential that the Governor shonld have the 
power of compelling' a minister to resign on what would he tantamount 
to a vote of want of confidence. This power the Report does not propose 
to confer, hut it is a necessary corollary of the system contemplated. The 
Iniowledge that the alternative to the dismissal of the ministers would be 
the dissolution of the Council should tend to prevent a frivolous or factious 
use of the power to refuse supplies. And not only should the Governor 
have power to require the resignation of a minister who has lost the 
confidence of the Council, he must also, if deadlocks are to he avoided, 
have power in the last resort to require the resignation of a minister who 
has lost the confidence of the head of government. 

It may be that the Lieutenant-Governor has misunderstood the 
intentions of the authors of the Report in regard to the responsibility of 
ministers in the initial stages. He observes that they write in para- 
graph ,237 : "When ministers become, as we intend that they should, 

accountable to the Legislative Council, the Council will have f"^! means 
of controlling their administration by refusing them supplies.” This 
seems to imply that during the preliminaxy period the Council will not 
be able to lefuse supplies, hut paragraph 256 provides no method for 
securing supplies for transferred subjects which the Council tas refused. 

The second point to which the Lieutenant-Governor desires to draw 
attention is the observation contained in paragrapb 222 tbat ” the deci- 
sions of the Government should be loyally defended by the entire 
Government ”. 

This remark may be looked at from two points of view, that of the 
members of the executive council and that of the ministers. No analogy 
can be drawn from party ministeides in England, all the members of 
which aie ex hypotJiesi agreed on the main features of the party’s policy. 
The power of selection of ministers given to the. Governor may tend to 
ensure that the ministers selected are men of moderate views. But there 
will he instances in which the legislative councils will, hy the exercise of 
their power of veftisiug supplies, or otherwise, he able to force on Govem- 
meut ministers of their own choice, and those maj'- be men of extreme 
views who would not hesitate to bi-ing about a deadlock. The Govern- 
ment might then include members of all shades of opinion, and to use 
the phraseology of home politics— Radical ministers might be called on 
to defend a Conservative policy in the reserved subjects, while Conserva- 
tive members of council would be expected to argue in favour of the 
proposals of Radical ministers. Such a situation would, according to 
parliamentary tradition, be solved by the resignation of either the minis- 
ters or the members of council, but in this respect the ministers and the 
members of council are hardly on the same footing. The tenure of a 
man who holds a membership of council as the climax of a long and 
distinguished official career is very different from that of a politician 
whose seat in the Ministry may be merely the result of au accident in an 
election. The difficulty is no doubt due to the Indian system under which 
it is^ possible, for a permanent official to become in fact, if not in name, 
a minister of the Crown; hut it seems to the Lieutenant-Governor that 
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^some fui-tlier esplanaiion of Triiat is intended sliould be given. This is 
one of tbe many difScnlties that would be obviated by Lientenant- 
jQ-overuor’s alternative proposal on paragraphs 238 — 246. 

10. ^avagra.'pli 220 . — In provinces where the Governor has previous 
Jiririitinnai memharB Indian experience the Additional Members, 

without portfolio.^ whom it is proposed tO" appoint, would be un- 

necessary, and indeed it does not appear to be 
tthe intention of tbe framers of the report that in such cases additional 
members should be appointed. 

It is presumed that Secretaries would attend, if necessary, at meet- 
ings of the Government to es:plain cases connected with their depart- 
ments, though they would take no part in the final decision. 

Where the Governor has no previous experience of India, the case is 
-stronger for the appointment of additional members. If appointed they 
-should be allowed to vote and should receive some extra remiineratiou for 
•the additional work. Indeed if, in tbe words of paragraph 220, they are 
“ to be members of the Government with the status and authority attach- 
ing to such officers it is clearly inconsisent to refuse them the right 
to vote. 


11 . Paragraph 221.- 


Aitvantages and disad 
vantages Of this plan. 


■The last sentence of the paragraph states that 
in case of a difierence of opinion between the 
ministers and the executive council in certain 
questions the decision will rest with the 
-Governor. It is not clear what would happen in case one of two mem- 
bers of the executive council voted with the ministers. In such a ease 
presumably tbe question whether there was a difference of opinion 
-between the ministei-s and the executive council would in itself depend 
-on the views held by the Governor as President of the executive council. 
•If he agreed with the executive councillor, whose views coincided with 
those of the ministers there would be no “ difference of opinion between 
tbe ministers and the executive council 


12. Paragrafli 224 . — The proposal to appoint Under-Secretaries has 

, ^ , been generally approved, and the Lieutenant- 

A furt er proposa . Governor agrees that it is desirable. Their 
duties would occupy only a small portion of their time, and it would 
•probably he enough that they should be present at headquarters some 
•few weeks before eacb Oouncil meeting in order to draft answers to 
'questions and consider tbe business which would come before the 
meeting. They should of course be paid for their work, hut till its 
-nature and extent are more precisely defined, it is not possible to suggest 
^the scale of remuneration. 

13. Paragraph 225 . — ^The Lieutenant-Governor has appionted a 
GonTposftioR flf the committee to consider’ questions relating to the 

Councils. franchise and constituencies. Pmding the 

-receipt of their report and of the views of the present Council, which 
under recent instructions of the Government of India is not to be con- 
sulted till the franchise Committee has started work, he is not in a 
•position to make his final recommendations on either subject. The 
remarks which follow are, therefore, subject to further consideration at 
a later stage. The rural population is roughly nine-tenths of the whole, 
-and the urban — ^taking town^ with a population of over '5,000 — is about 
lOne-tenth. 
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Tile constitution of tlie jirovincial council, wliich tlie Lieutenant- 
Governor at present contemplates, is as folloTVs:— 

Rural constituencies— 3 members per Division ... 16 

Special Silib constituencies [Lahore Division 2 members, 

Jullundur Division 2, Ambala, Rawalpindi and Multan 
fjointly) 1] . . ® 

Large landholders’ contituencies, 1 .per Division ..... . 5 

Drban constituencies (Lahore Dmsion 2 , other Divisions 1 

each) ........ 6 

Trade and industries 2 

University . • . . . 1 

Nominated non.officials ........ 6 

Nominated officials 11 

This gives a total of 51 — against a- present total of 30 — of -wlioni 17 
or one-third ivould be nominated. The proportions of elected (2-3) and 
nominated (1-3) members are ns pioposed for the Legislative Assemlj- 
)f India, while the total strength of the Provincial Council would be 
.Lulf of that considered sufficient for the All-India Council and would he- 
ample to secure representation of all important interests of the Province- 
for many years to come. 

Communal representation has rightly been proiiosed in the repoi-t 
(paragraph 232) foi the Sikhs, as experience has proved that it is the 
only method of securing to them adeq^uate representation. Sikhs 
whether living in towns or in rural areas would vote only in the special 
Sikh constituencies, and not in the general urban and rural consti- 
tiieucies. 

Tile urban constituencies would consist of persons living in niunici-- 
piilities, cantonments and notified areas. 

Among interests to be provided for bj* nomination, the military class,. 
Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians should be home in mind. The 
importance of the first named will appear from the fact that there are 
now over 400,000 Punja-bis .serving in the Indian army. Ifouiination 
is also necessary to redress inequalities in the resxdts of the elections 
and Vo protect the interests of the more backward and inarticulate 
classes. 

Poughly speaking, five-ninths of the population are Muhammadans, 
three-ninths Hindus, and one-ninth Sikhs. The Lientenant-Govemor 
would expect the constituencies proposed, under normal conditions, to 
return 12 or 13 Muhammadans and 12 to 14 Hindus. The Sikhs, in spite 
of their special constituencies, would not be excluded from the large 
landholder constituencies, and they might he expected to return 6 mem- 
bers in all, wliile Christians (Europeans) would probably obtaiu one 
member from the commercial constituencies. If the results worlced out 
in this way the propoi lions as between Hindus, Muhammadans and 
Sddis would be roughly 5 : 5 : 2 which would satisfy the expecta-tions of 
the Sikhs and Hindus but would probably not satisfy the Mxiliam- 
madans. Indeed this result is almost exactly what the Hindu Sabha 
has asked for. They suggest that after deducting the seats for special 
i-onsiitiieni-ies, and the Sikhs, the remainder should he divided equally 
between Hindus and Muhammadans, the representatives to he elected 
preferably by a general electorate voting separately for Hindus and 
Muhammadans; but, lailiiig that and as a last re.sort, by communal 
electorates. In the Punjab, Muhammadans constitute about 55 per cent, 
of the population and tlougli .at present it is too early to say what 
piupovtion of the voters will be Muliammadans, it may be assumed that 
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sfclie Muliaiaiiiadansj on the s.trciig-tli c£ iJieir jiuanerical superioniy and 
tlie Congress League agreement alloitiug 50 per cent, of the elected 
members to tbe Muhanimadaiis of the Punjab, ■R’ill press for that propor- 
tion. The investigation of iheii' claim rnU be a mattei' foi the Fi'ancJiise 
Committee, when statistics are available to determine the probable 
voting strength of the different comnmnities. Put the facts briefly 
naj'j'ated above go to show that, apari from the theoretical objections to 
it, the system of communal representation ■would afford the simplest 
solution of conflicting claims in tlie Pimjab, It would meet the views 
.of hTuhamm/idans and Sihhs, and though deprecated by the Hindus 
generally, their political leaders could not ■\rell go bach on the Congress- 
League pact of 1917. 


14. Paragraph 226 . — The Lieutenant-Governor is on the whole in 
ngreerasni with the pioposal to do away -with 
The systeiti of election indirect election. At the same time, as indicat- 
^ & ra ■ gj paragraph G of Appendix C of ray letter 

•no. 2539, dated the 19th ^aiiuaiy 1918, he is in ffivour of granting the 
fiaurhise to village headmen as the recognised spokesmen of their 
■communities and also to members of municipalities and district boards. 
He considei’s that a distinction may he drawn between the present 
system of exclusively indirect election and the alloiriug^ of votes to men 
who possess a certain status as indicated by the position they hold, 
’The objections to indirect election are largely objections to a system 
under which electors are chosen solely foi the purpose of the election and 
with an express mandate as to the manner in which they are to exercise 
their choice, These objections do not apply in the same degree to cases 
in which the electors are men who are appointed primarily for the dp- 
charge of other functions. It seems to the Lieutenan't-Govemor ^desir- 
■able to differentiate in regard to tbe qualifications £ot a vote between 
different parts of tbe same province, if it can be avoided. Ihe ot 

the franchise to village Tieadmen -will to some extent do away with the 
■difficulty in the Punjab. 

It is in one sense desirable to make the franchise as broad as possible, 
hut the limits of possibility in this case are tim limits Set by 
of the material to be dealt with, and these limits are shown 
TT of the report to be at present very naiTOW. Every one acquainted 
with Indian conditions will endorse the stoiement 

“the rural classes (226 out of 244 millions) have the greatest stahe in 
•the countiy because they contribute most to its revenues ; but aie 

poorly equipped for politics and do not at present wish 
them'”. The suffrage should, if possible, be limited to those who are 

•capable of taking an intelligent interest in P'^blic Td mS 

words of Mill, “ Hepreseniative insfitiitmus are of little value, and mav 
he fmere instrument of tyranny or intrigue, when the ^Berahty of 
electors are not sufficiently interested in their own ^VmibHe 

their vote, or if they wote aJl, do not bestow their f 

grounds but sell thJn for money or vote at the beoh of some one ^lO 

ias control over them, or whom for private auaiS 

pitiflte. Popular election thus practised, instead of n seeuuty ag. i t 

misjrovernment. is but an additional wheel m is m , . j piepfions 
words exactly describe a common feature 

itbe franchise for which, is usually low, and it is .significant to find that 
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non-officials genei’ally favour a much, luglier Btandard of qualifica- 
tion for tlie political francliise. Tfie desirability of limiting votes t» 
tbose who take an interest in public matters is a warning against going' 
far in tlie direction of popular Government before it can be established 
on a popular basis, i.e., on the basis of a wide electorate representative 
of all important interests and capable of forming a judgment on the 
issues involved : it is also an argument in favour of indirect election in 
present Indian conditions. 

15. Faragrafhs 227 — 230 . — ^Tke Lieutenant-Governor considers 
„ . , ^ ^ commTinal representation ine'vitable in existiu? 

ommuna eecoraes. cirGmngtances to the esctent proposed, viz., for 

Muhammadans (where in a minority) and for Sikhs in the Punjab and 
he thinks it will be found necessary to extend the principle much further, 
For while he agrees with the conclusion stated in the last sentence of 
paragraph 228 that the history of self-government among the nations 
that developed and spread it is decisively against the admission hy the 
State of any divided allegiance, he doubts if the conclusion applies to 
oriental cpuntries, such as India, where the idea of seK-govemment a? 
understood in the west is not an indigenoxis growth, bnt an exotic. If 
we desire to foster its growth on alien soil, our best chance of success is ta 
graft it on to the most vigorous of the indigenous stocks. These at 
present are, in the Lieutenant-Guvernor’s opinion, only to be found in 
the caste and communal institutions which have in the past kept the 
social system intact through centuries of invasion and misrule, and 
which even in the present day, are the most potent social forces. 
Indeed the argument based on western experience that the system of 
communal representation is inconsistent with the development of self- 
governing institutions is tantamount to an admission that India is not 
at present ready for such institutions. 


In paragraph 230, it is remarked that wliere there is communal re- 
presentation of minorities, “ the give-and-take which is the essence of 
political life is lacking.” This is not the Indian view nor is it supported 
by experience, at least in R'orthern India, In municipalities where 
there has been serious friction between Hindus and Muhammadans the- 
people concerned have generally asked and are still asking for com- 
munal representation as the only cure. It has accordingly been recog- 
nised universally in the United Pro-vinces and has been granted in 
nearly all the large and many of the lesser municipalities of the Punjab, 
and where it has been granted in this Province sectarian feeling has* 
generally abated. 


The Lieutenant-Govemor’s present opinion is that if under the- 
. .. franchise proposed Muhammadans and Hindus- 

sentation. likely to secure a number of seats, roughly 

proportionate to their population, interests and 
voting strength, there -mil he no need for communal representation 
in the Punjab, except in the case of the Sikhs. If, however, the' 
Muhammadans are likely to secure less than 45 to 50 per cent, of the 
seats they will represent it as a grievance, and the simplest solution 
would be, as already suggested, to give communal representation to 
all three communities. He is inclined to think the system suggested" 
in the concluding sentences of paragraph 232 might he tried as an ex- 
periment in the Lahore urban area which should, he proposes, retum 
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two memliers. Ojae should be a Hindu and oue a hICuhaminadaii. 
Each, voter would have two votes, but he would not be allowed to 
plump for a single candidate nor could he vote for two candidates 
belonging to the same religion. 

16. Faragra^Ji 238 . — ^The Lieutenant-Gbvernor does not think it is 

nffi ■ 1 desirable to exclude officials from voting on the 

transferred subjects. They will be members of 
the Council, and for many years to come their wide experience and their 
capacity to represent the views of the masses amply justify their 
having a voice in the decision of those subjects. The official bloc is 
to be done away with. Questions of confidence in transferred subjects 
will probably he few in number, and the freedom of speech, which it is 
proposed to grant to officials, should he accompanied by freedom 
of vote. 

17. Paragraph 234 . — The Lieutenant-Governor agrees with the 

_ * . proposal to abolish the designation “Hon’hle” 

DuignMion of member.. ■■ Additiona Memlem ” end 

to allow provincial legislators to affix the letters M.L.C. to their names, 
but would suggest that at the same time the special precedence which 
is granted to them under the Warrant of Precedence should be done 
away with. At present, it not seldom happens that at functions held 
at the headquarters of divisions, the man who ranks highest is not the 
Commissioner or the local Brigadier, bat some obscure pleader who has 
been elected to the Legislative Council. Between officials, too, Council 
rank introduces undesirable complications, as a Secretary to Government 
who is a member of Council takes precedence of a Commissioner who 
may be many years his senior but does not happen to be a member of 
Council. Members of Parliament as such are entitled to no precedence, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor sees no reason for departing from this 
practice in the case of members of Legislative Councils. Ministers 
should however be given precedence. 

18. Paragraph 235 . — The Lieutenant-Governor approves of the 
proposals. He would suggest that the printed proceedings of Govern- 
ment should be circulate to members of the standing committees in 
order to keep them in touch with the working of the departments with 
which they are concerned. He agrees that heads of departments should 
he full members of the standing committees appointed for their depart- 
ments, whether members of Council or not. The alternative would 
be to follow the American example and give the committees power to 
summon and examine officials, hut so long as some heads of depart- 
ments are members of Council and some are not, the Lieutenant-Governor 
thinks it will be best to make all alike eligible for membership of 
the standing committees. 

19. Paragraph 236 . — As the Coimcils are to be considerably en- 

„ ^ - iaiged, it will be necessary to consider the 

Control of business. question of conducting debates in the vema- 

cular. In the Punjab hitherto there have generally been one or two 
inembeis who have been unable to express Hiemselves in English and 
others who woxild probably have preferred to express themselves in the 
vernacular and whose opinion if expressed in their own vernacular would 
have had more force and value. In future there will be a larger pro- 
uoidiion of members who know hut littie English, and if we are to* 
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remove tTie impiession that the reforms scheme is intended mainly to 
benefit the small English-educated class it is essential that the use of 
the Ternacnlar should not he discouraged. This point has some hearing 
on the selection of a GoTeraor, for if the debates are not conducted in 
English, the position of a Governor from England u-hen presiding 
■vrould be an airkward one. His place could, however, be taken tem- 
porarily by the Yice-President. 

As regards rules of business the present position is that — 

(o) under-section 80 (3) of the Government of India Act, the 
liientenant-Govemor, with the sanction of the Governor- 
General in Council, makes rules regarding (i) the discussion 
iof the annual financial statement, (-i?) the discussion of any 
matter of general public interest, (iii) the asking of 
■questions, (tv) the appointment of a member to preside in 
place of the Lientenant-Governor, and (v) the appointment 
of a Tice-President ; and 

(b) under section 83 (2) the Council, with the assent of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, may alter the rules for the conduct 
of legislative business, and any alterations so made may be 
disallowed by the Governor-General in Council. 

The Lieutenant-Governor sees no objection to the proposal made in 
paragraph 236 that the Council should in futui'e have power to modify 
the rules with the sanction of the Governor. 

As a matter of fact the rules that have been made xmder section 80 
go very much further than the wording of the section would appear to 
allow. They provide not only for the matters specified in the section 
but also for the meetings of tlie Council, the duties of the Secretary, the 
admission of strangers, the printing of papers, etc. 

The Lieutenant-Governor cannot find any provision which lays down 
the manner in which the Legislative Coxmcil of the Lieutenant-Governor 
is to be summoned. Section 75 of the Act states that the Legislative 
Councils of the Governors of Bengal, Madras and Bombay shall assemble 
at sucb times and places as the Governor appoints. Theie is no corre- 
sponding provision in regard to other provincial councils. This omission 
should be rectified when the Act is revised. 

20. Paragraph 237 . — ^Tlie Lieutenant-Governor is glad to observe that 

most politicians have now come to see the im- 
Effect of resolutions. possibility of giving to resolutions binding 
force. 

Li the remarks on paragraph 218 reference has been made to the 
difficulty of reconciling the last sentence of this paragraph with the pro- 
posals contained in paragraph 266 and it has been suggested that it will 
be necessary that the Governor .should have the power to require the 
resignation of a minister or to dismiss him. The circumstances justify- 
ing this action might he defined in the instrument of instructions. 

21. Paragraph S38 — 246 . — ^The Lieutenant-Governor concurs 

Division of tbo functions f “^^^lly in the reasons ^ven by the authors of 

of Govornmont. report for rejecting tbe alternative schemes 

described in paragraphs 242 — 246, and so far as 
im IS aware none of them has found favour with any considerable body 
.of critics since the report was published. At the same time he feel's 
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very doubtfxil about ilie diTision of subjects into reserved ” and “ trans- 
ferred,” and be finds that bis doubts are shared by politicians of many 
different sliades of opinion. He would prefer a system ruider wbiclr 
there would be no reserved subjects and no members of eoTuioil, but a 
cabinet consisting- of three ministers, viz., one British oflScial, and two 
Indians, of whom one at least should he a non-official, chosen fixun 
among the elected members of council- The British official might be 
siyled Yice-Qovemor, and would be Vice-President of the Ooimeil. The- 
distribution of the portfolios would rest with the Govei-nor and might 
vaiT fi'om time to time (though this is not an essential part of the pj-o- 
posal) and responsibility for the decision of Government on all subjects 
would he shared by all the ministers alike. Briefly His Honour's nim i 
would be to give from the stai-t some responsibility in all matters rather 
than full responsibility in some. The grand committee wonid be retained 
and any particular measure or proposal which was certified by the 
Governor to he one affecting law and order would come before the grand 
committee in the manner proposed in the report. Development in the 
direction of responsible government would come more smoothly though 
perhaps less perceptibly than under the system proposed in the report. 
The first step might well be to pi-ovide that both Indian members of 
the cabinet should he nou-officials. At a later stage both might be 
chosen from the elected members and, as experience widens, the occa- 
sions for reference to the grand committee would diminish in number. 

The Lieutenant-Govei’iior is, however, unable to see so far into the 
future as to visualise the conditions contemplated in paragraph 260 of 
the Report, when, as a result of complete responsibility being attained, 
the grand committee will vanish, and the official element will disappear 
from the government. He ven-tures to assert (1) that as long as a British 
element is luaintained in the services ai»d British capital is invested in 
India, so long will it be necessary to maintain in the government a 
British officii member — in addition to the Go\*ernor — to safeguard 
those interests as well as the interests of the Indian classes who may be 
inadequately represented, and (2) that the maintenance of a substantial 
Brttish element in the services is essential if India is to remain “ an 
integral part of the Britisli Empire," as postulated in the announcement 
of 20lh Allgust 1917. In paragraphs 5 and 17 of his memorandum of 
10th January the Lieutenant-Governor gave reasons for his belief that 
one of the first objects of the advanced politicians would be to squeeze 
or starve the British elements out of the services. His arguments have 
received striking corroboration in the recent resolutions not only of the 
leading Indian political organisations hut also of the non-official 
menihers of the Imperial Legislative Conncil — ^the verv men from 
whom many of the future miiiisteis would piobably be selected — ^which 
not only brush aside the verv moderate jiraposals in Chapter XI of the 
Report for the much-needed improvement of the conditions of those 
services, hut demand that half of the vacancies in the Civil Service and 
one-fourth of those in the Indian Army should fortJiwitli^ he reserved 
for Indians. Indeed many competent critics are of opinion that the 
proposals contained in the Report for recruiting one-third of the Indian 
Civil Service in India at once, the proportion ri.sing to one-half in 10 
vears, will involve the cessation of British recruitment for that seiwice 
at no very distant date and that the process will be extended even 
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more rapidly to otker services. Once tke services are completely 
Indianised, tke natural consequence -would be tliai tke Britisb official in 
tbe Council would disappear, and tbe Government would consist of a 
Governor and a cabinet of Indian non-official ministers responsible to 
tbe Council- 3ucb a consummation might be consistent -with coinplete 
self-government, but it would not, in the Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion, 
secure the maintenance of India as an integral part of the British 
Eanpisa, nxA thinks it his duty to stnphasiss d.a.uges^ 

ahead and to suggest how they may be averted. If the British official 
goes and with him the British character of the administration, British 
enterprise and British capital -ivill follow and with the disappe^'ance of 
■the two great forces that have worked for the moral and material uplift 
of India the average Indian may -think that he has paid too high a price 
for the blessings of complete responsibility. 

22. The alternative system proposed by Sir Michael O’Dwyer would, 
he ventures -to think, have certain obvious ad- 
The same. vantages over that proposed in the report: — 

(1) It preserves the unity of Government, In the eyes of the 
people, it will be the one Sarkar which is responsible, and it 
-will be a long time before they grasp the novel idea of the 
separate responsibility of the ministers. By the initial 
appointment of one non-official elected member of tihe Legis- 
lative Council to the cabinet, and the subsequent addition of 
another non-official, the populace -mil learn by degrees to 
identify the representatives of the electorates with the 
Government and to regard them as responsible for the acta 
of the Sarkar, Meanwhile, the coun-fery would be spared the 
ostensible creation in the bosom of Government of two ele- 
ments which, if not mutually hostile, might be expected on 
many ma-fcters to manifest opposite tendencies. 


(2) It gives effect to the policy formulated in the announce- 
ment of August 20th, 1917, “ of 
the increasing association of Indians 
in every branch of the adminis- 
tration and the gradniol develop- 
ment of self-governing ins-ti-tu- 

Indiati people themBBlvea. tions The declaration in para- 

it to them till they fulfil the graph 264 of the report* is doubt- 
neceasary conditions. less to be read subject to that of 

20th August, 

(3) It wilK maintain the British element in the whole administra- 

tion, essential if India is to remain an integral pa-rt 

of theXDvitish Empire, and is indispensable while the -train- 
ing\)^f phe electorate and of the representatives in a sense of 
mad. a spi-nt o-f is sfcVW 

I-fc^ alB\ avoids the error of making over entire subjects to 
iheKpetienced ministers. 

(4) It oh-roates the possibility of premature agitation for increase 

in tpe number of transferred subjects. Stress was laid on 
the importance of this in paragraph 14 of Mr. Harris’ letter 
of llth December 1917 and in paragraph 16 of Sis Honour’s 
Memorandum of 10th' January 1918; and the recent 


* -^Ve wiBh to attain com- 
plete icspooBibiUty where 
we cau and as early ns we 
can, and we intend that its 
attainment ehould depend 
noon the efiorta of the 
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resol-ution of the non-official niemhei-s of certain Councils 
that all sabjects should be at once transferred give point to 
the criticism, 

{5) It also obviates the anomaly of the Grovemment of India 
and Secretaiy of State having to retain control of certain 
subjects in provinces where they are reserved, while in 
other provinces where these subjects are transferred they 
would be outside their control. 

(6) It will do away with the scramble over the Budget and with 
' the many other difficnlties caused by tbe overlapping of 
i-eseiwed and transfeixed subjects, and the probability of 
having to treat some subjects (fi-ff., Education, Forests, 
Irrigation, Agricultnre in Illustration List IIj as partly 
reserve, partly transferred. These difficulties will be very 
real and the control given to ministers in the transferred 
subjects will under the scheme be to some extent illusory 
and to that extent will disappoint political expectations. 
Legislation on these subjects is certain to raise questions 
affecting law and order. Every bill which contains penal 
clauses trenches on a reserved subject inasmuch as such 
clauses cannot be enforced without the intervention _ of 
the courts and the police. Bills dealing with sanitation, 
compulsory vaccination, compulsory education and similar 
subjects will be useless without penal clauses. Bills of 
this kind will be numerous in the enlarged councils and 
some of them will have _ to provide for taxation which 
again brings in a collecting agency which belongs to a 
resejwed head. It is difficult in fact to imagine legisla- 
tion on any subject which does not trench on a reserved 
subject, if only because if would impose additional duties 
on the executive officials who will be controlled by the 
executive council. This aspect of the ^ situation has been 
dimly realized by the advanced critics of the scheme, 
and if the division of subjects is carried into effect, the 
scheme will run the risk of being denounced as a sham 
when people awaken to the real position. 

{7) There is undoubtedly in many parts of India feeling of 
apprehension in regard to the future administration ot 
the transferred subjects. This is at the root of much 
of the demand for separate representation of communities 
ftvhich are numerically weak or politically backward^ and 
is due largelv to the fear that the policy of the ministers 
may be influenced by racial and communal bias. The 
system proposed by His Honour would remove these 
apprehensions . 

fS) In the same way His Honour’s proposals would relief the 
anxiety of the services as to their position in the future 
scheme of Government. That their anxiety is deep seated 
is shown by the desire of various departments that their 
subjects should be treated as reserved and by the gro-^g 
movement in the Civil Service and other services to claim 
that on the introduction of the scheme they should he 
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given the option of retirement on reasonable terms, that 
T\'as, His Hononr understands, allowed to certain servants 
of tile East India Company, when the administration 
was taken over by the Crown. This movement is not 
nuliltely to spread, for the recent utterances of Indian 
, politicians have inci-eased rather than allayed anxiety,, 
and the rapid elimination of the British element from 
the Government and the services will, as above indicated, 
tend to frighten awaj'' British capital and enterpiise. The 
withdiawal to any substantial extent of British experietife. 
brains and enterpidse from India, at a time whenj as shown 
in paragraphs 323 — 6 of the Report and in the recom- 
mendations of the Industrial Commission, India stands 
most in need of them, would he o disaster. 

(9) Under the system proposed in the Report, if anything goes 

serionsly wrong in the transferred auhiects it will be 
ascribed inevitably to lack of official support and co- 
operation. If thei'e are no transferred subjects officially 
recognized as such, the position in this respect would be 
much the same as at present. 

(10) His Honour’s scheme admits of easy development in either 

direction. We are making a great experiment, and one 
which many people, well qualified to judge, regard as 
alien to the genius of India. It is a distinri advantage 
if a course of action can be found which, wliile conform- 
ing to the announcement of 20th August 1917, does 
not commit us to any position from which it would be 
difficult to withdraw. 

The difficulties of practical working involved in the scheme 
proposed in the Report will he brought out in greater detail in the 
note which will he submitted later on the division of subjects. 

23. The proposed division of .subjects is likely to endanger the 
^ development of that spirit of association 

® and co-operation on tlie part of Indians in 

the working of the administration which is essential to the growth 
of responsihle government and of which there have recently been 
some welcome indications among the moderate section of Indian 
politicians. It must inevitably tend to make the advanced party 
jealous of the reseiwed sphere. His Honour’s system gives the non- 
official ministers from the first a voice in the administration even 
of the reserved subjects. His experience during 33 years’ service 
in India and particularly as Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
diiring the last 5^ years has convinced him that self-government in 
a form suitable to Indian conditioirs is more likelv to be promoted 
by the policy of closer association of and co-operation by Indians in 
the goveiTunent as a whole than by the partial separation of the 
Government into two distinct and possibly opposing sections — the 
official and the popular. The watchwords of democracv are at present 
much in vogue, hut they make no appeal to the Indian demos because the 
spirit of democracy does not yet exist, and can hardly come into 
existence till racial, communal and caste ' distinctions are absorbed- 
by the growth of a common policy of nationality. Those who loolc 
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4eep below tlie surface can discern as yet but. faint indications o£ 
.siiclt a growth. 

The Lientenant-GrOTei-nor realises that his pioposal will prohably 
be criticised on the ^ound that it will not make the ‘ popular 
oninister fully responsible for the administration of any single subject. 
It will, moreovei’, make it more dijSeult for the Committee when it 
visits 10 or 12 years later to test the worldng of the ‘ popular ' section 
of the government and to make confident recommendations for the 
extension of its powers. His reply to these criticisms would he that 
political pTo^ess is not always capable of being measured by political 
time-scale, that full responsibility postulates a wide, competent and 
representotive electova-te capable of enforcing its mandate — condition 
which may not be attained for generations — and that, as already point- 
ed ont, the conti-ol of transferred suhieots under the scheme proposed 
in the report will in practice be much less than the scheme promises 
at first sight, and that too much is expected from the ministers to 
start with, IJutil the scheme has been worldng for some time and the 
“popular”^ representatives have been able to acquire some actual 
experience in standing committees and as Under-Secretaries in the 
woik of the administration, it is too much to expect of them — ^it 
would be too much to expect of anv men in similar conditions — that 
they will snecessfullr face the difficulties and efficiently discbarjre 
the' responsihilities of their normal duties. Those functions can only 
be discharged by men specially trained and realising their responsihi- 
"lity to the Govemment, the Council and the electorate. The juere 
loutine work will at first present serioxis difficulties; pressure will he 
brought to hear which -they will find it difficult to withstand, for to 
start with they will be regarded as channels for the distribution of 
yiatronage and privileges by Government, end the system proposed 
in the report will trv them bevond tbeir strengtb. The alteniative 
suggested by the Lieutenant-Governor, on the otlmr hand, will 
eneonrnge tliem to seek assistance from their more experienced col- 
leagues and they will escape the temptation to pose as the champions 
and martyrs of a dangerously advanced policy or to strengthen their 
positions br fonning party cabals or br an injudicious distribution 
of the spoils of office. Our zeal for establishing^ Brutish institutions 
in India should not go to the extent of encouraging the ministers to 
regard themselves as working for a parh- rather than for the State. 

But it is not only from the ministers that the scheme expects too 
ranch, It expects too much fium the electorates and from the^ Coun- 
cil who rvill be called on to exercise powers and eirforce responsibilities 
"they do not understand, 

As a fulfilment of the promise of August 20th, the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor suggests that Iiis proposal is not less adequate than that put forward 
by the antliors of the report. He claims moreover that it is entirely 
consonant with the formula; set forth in the paragraphs 188 191. It 
'aims at the same goal as the scheme in the Report, hut it secures a^ safer 
foundation and a more orderly development. Subject to the primai'y 
needs of law, order and jyood government, the Council, of which a 
majority will be elected, will have a dominant voice in legislation and 
in the allocation of funds. It will moreover be able to make ifa 
influence felt throughout the wholp field of administration. The 
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non-offioial ministers -will still be responsible to tbeir constituencies and 
to tbe Council, but they will be judged ratber on tbeir general record ae 
ministers tban on particular measures, and will tbus be saved from one of 
tbe great weaknesses of immature democracy. iFinally, tbe Lieutenant- 
Governor ventures to claim tbat bis alternative is not only in barmony 
with Indian tradition and ideas, wbicb are strongly hostile to catastro- 
pbic changes and any complete break with tbe past, but also conforms 
to tbe genius of British constitutional developments, and embodies a 
form of government which may in time become “ broad-based upon tbe 
people’s will — as tbat will assume definite foim and expression — and 
slowly broaden down from precedent to precedent. 

34. Paragraphs 247 — 254 . — ^Tbe Lieiitenant-Governor agrees with 
Means of securing the authors of tbe Report in condemning tbe 

affirmative power of methods of securing the affirmative power of 
legislation. legislation which are criticised in paragraphs 

24:7 — S51. He is on tbe whole in favour of tbe system recommended 
ill paragraph 253, though be thinks it susceptible of improvement. 

A number of those consulted have expressed themselves in favour of • 
avoiding the expedient of the grand committee and of giving Govern- 
ment the power to secure -legislation by a specified minority of those 
voting. The Lieutenant-Governor feels that this system would be 
anomalous and he is not aware of any precedent for giving a minority 
power to obtain affirmative legislation. Such a course is very different 
from the expedient which has been adopted in America and elsewhere of 
requiring a particular majority (two-thirds or three-fourths) for the 
carrying of a particular measure, and the Lieutenant-Governor would 
give preference to the system proposed by the authors of the Report on 
the ground that it is desirable to adhere as far as possible to consti- 
tutional forms. 

There is one point in this connection on which the Report itself is 
not free from ambiguity. The scope of the reference to the Government 
of India in regard to a certificate given by the Governor is not clear. 
In the second sentence of- the paragraph the certificate is described as 
one to the effect that a Bill dealing with a reserved subject is a measure 
“ essential to the discharge of the Governor’s responsibility for the peace 
or tranquilliiy of tbe province or of any part thereof, or for the 
discharge of his responsibility for the reserved subjects.” Later on it 
is said that it will be open to the Conncil to request the Governor to 
refer to tbe (government of India the question whether the certified Bill 
deals with a Reserved subject. In a recent letter to The Times, Hr. 
Charles Robert^ who was a member of the Secretary of State’s dele- 
gation, has explained that the certificate will not he open to ehaUengef 
on any ground ^her than that the Bill does not touch the reserved 
subjects. If this ^ so, as already stated, any Bill which contains penal 
clauses could be ceraified beyond fear of challenge so long as the Police 
and the Law Courts\emain reserved subjects. Similarly a Bill dealing 
with transferred subjects, such as vaccination, compulsory education, or 
sanitation, which in, the opinion of the (3k>venior imposed extra work on 
reserved services or the enforcement of which was lilcely to lead to 
disturbance calling for ihe intervention of the police, could also be certi- 
fied and the certificate would only be liable to challenge on the ground 
that the Governor’s opinion was wrong. 
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This point will no doubt be explained in detail in the new Statute 
and in Instrument of Insti'uetions, but it is, the I;ieutenant-Governor 
thinks,^ desii'abie that the exact scope of the reference to tbe Govei’uinent 
of India should be made clear beyond the possibility of misunderstand- 
ing, as soon as possible. 

The liieutenaut-Grovernor further desires to point out that a consider- 
able proportion of the Bills which will be certified will be of some 
urg^cy, and it is not desirable that the reference to the Government of 
India shoald neeessai’ily have the effect of staying further proceedings in 
the grand committee. If the Bill was not urgent, the local Government 
would naturally wait for the decision of the Government of India before 
going on witb the Bill. But it should, the Lieutenant-Governor thinks, 
be open to them to carry the Bill through the local council before orders 
are received on the reference to the Government of India, its operation 
being of course suspended till the matter is decided and the necessary 
assent and approval of higher auliority received. 

Thirdly, His Honour is strongly of opinion that the final debate, 
which it is proposed should take place in the full council after the Bill 
has been passed by the grand committee, would serve no useful purpose. 
The opinions of the members of tbe council on the general principles of 
the Bill will have been expressed in the preliminary debate, while the 
•elected members of council are to have the privilege of electing their 
representatives to serve on the grand committee. These representatives 
will presumably be those best qualified to express tbe views of those they 
represent on both the principles and the details of the Bill. Their pro- 
■ceedings will be before the Governor-General when the Bill comes up 
for assent, and it seems quite unnecessary to give members a third 
•opportunity of expressing their views, especially as under the scheme 
proposed they would on this third occasion be firee from the sense of 
.responsibility which attaches to them while sitting as actual legislators. 
Apart from the futility of this third debate, anything which encourages 
unreal and irresponsible debating is entirely opposed to the objects 
professed by the authors of the Report. 

Fourthly, it should be possible to give a certificate at any stage 
before the passing of a Bill by the Council. 

Finally, the Lieutenant-Governor is of opinion that the margin of 
•safety allowed in paragraph 262 may in practice prove inadequate on 
occasions of wide-spread popular agitation or of factious combination 
between different parties though these would probably be very rare in 
the Punjab. He would therefore suggest that in case of necessity either 
the local Government should be permitted to nominate to tbe grand 
committee a bare majority consisting exclusively of officials or that the 
Government of India ahomd be prepared to pass in tbe form of ordnances 
measures which the local Gfovernment has not been able to pass in the 
form of ordinary legislation. There must, he thinks, be some further 
power in the background than the pi-esent scheme pro-vides and the fact 
that such power was in existence would help to obviate the necessity for 
its use, 

25. Paragraphs S55 — 2S7 . — ^The proposals regarding budget^ proce- 
dure have come in for a good deal of criticism. 

Budget procedure. main burden of which is that it exposes 

ministers to the odium of imposing fresh taxation. On this point the 
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Xrieutenant-Governor tliinks that the objection laised is not unreasonable. 
It should never be di£Scult to determine whether the fresh taxation, 
is really imposed in the interest of transferred or of reserved subjects- 
In the latter case, the new taxation sliould be proposed by a member 
of the Executive Council ; in the former, the task wound fall to the 
minister. In both eases, however, the proposal would be a Government 
proposal. 

Under the Lieutenant-Governor's scheme the resolutions on the 
Budget would he given effect to so far as not inconsistent with the 
interests of law and order and good government. 


26. Paragra'ph 23S . — ^The Lieutenant-Governor agrees that the need 
for a second chamber may make itself felt ais 
pper ouses. time goes on. The estahli.'shment of such a 

chamber would however he at any time a contioversial measure hound 
to excite the opposition of the advanced party. He thinks therefore that 
it would be advisable for Government to take power at the present time 
to create a second chamher in any province where it is deemed desirable. 
If this power is taken in the legislation necessary to give effect to the- 
reforms, the risk of agitation at the time when, if ever, it is decided to 
act on it would be appreciably diminished. 


27. Paragraphs 260 — 264 . — The suggestion that after five years from 
_ ^ . , the enlartrement of the Council the Government 

u ure eve apnien . India shonl d hear applications for the modi- 

fication of the reserved and transfeired lists of the province seems to the 
Lieutenant-Governor undesirable. It would lead to immediate and un- 


ceasing agitation and five years is not a sufficient period to test the 
capacity of the electorate. Under the scheme suggested by the Lieute- 
nant-Governor the necessity for this reconsideration of the transfeiied 
subjects after five years would disappear. 

It is further proposed that the Government of India should he 
empowered to direct after a period of five years that the ministers 
salaries shoxild be voted each year by the legislative council. The Lieute- 
nant-Govenior tliinJvs it is too much to hope that things will have ad- 
vanced sufficiently far in the short period of five years to justify this 
step. As an officei’ of long experience says, “ The working of the first 
two councils will probably depend not .so mtich on the choice of members 
of electorates to cany out a deliberate policy as on the personality of 
i!) embers elected hy voters witliout any definite policy.” The Lieute- 
nant-Governor thinks it might he dangerous to give the Council power 
of removing a minister hy refusing his salary until there has been time 
for the development of definite party politics. Until definite parties 
develop, the refusals of salary would generally be dictated by personal 
or factious considerations. 


28. The Lieutenant-Governor agrees generally with the remarks 
The Government of contained in paragraphs 265 — 268, He is in 
India. complete accord witli the view expressed in the 

opening sentence of paragraph 266 tliat “ pending the development of 
res j)on Slide govern nieiit in the provinces, the Government of India must 
rema'in responsible only to Parliament ”. This remark and all it entails 
have excited more adverse comments than anything else in the repoid, 
but His Excellency the Yiceroy in his speech at the opening of the 
Simla se.ssion made it clear that the Government of India and the 
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■Secretary of State were resolved not to allow any division of sabjects in 
•tlie sphere set apai-t for the Government of India. In view of this deci- 
sion His Honour does not think it necessary to deal with -the demand for 
-trausferi'ed subjects in that sphere. 

He agi-ees further with what is said in ijaragraph 260 as to the 
insufficiency of staff, ^ At the same time he would ^aw attention -to one 
misconception which is apt to colour the views of English politicians in 
regard to the Civil Service of India. They naturally find it difficult to 
realise that the Civil Service in India differs ioto cmlo from the Civil 
Service to which they are accustomed at Home, and it hy no means 
follows that because the clerks in the Civil Service in England remain 
.clerks and secretaries all their lives it would therefore be desirable to 
create a separate caste of permanent secretaries witbin the eadi-e of Civil 
.■Service of India. The principle is generally admitted in India, if not 
always acted upon that it is essential to the proper discharge of a secre- 
tary’s duties that he should have ample first-hand expeiience of tlie 
work of administration in the Revenue and Judicial Departments, and he 
is doubtful whether the system towards which the authors of the Repoi’t 
appear to be inclined would not result in completing tbe divorce between 
fbe Central Government and tbe realities of administration wbicb bas 
some times been made a reproach. Tbis question is not, liowever, of 
immediate importance, but as tbe inquiry foresbadowed in the Rejiort is 
to he postponed like many other things till after the war it is probable 
tbat it will not be undertaken until after Sir Michael O’Dwyer has left 
India. He tmsts that be will be excused on tbis account from express- 
ing tbe views which he bolds and on which as Lieutenant-Governor he 
has endeavoured to act. 

'Paragraph 372. — The Lieuiigiiaart.-GtfvernDr agrees ’that "flie tame 
Increase in Indian has come when a second Indian may be appoint- 
element, ed to tbe Governor-General’s Council. Tlie 

authors of tbe report do not claim that this extra appointment "will in 
every respect add to tbe efficiency of the Cormcil, and the remark that 
the appointment of one Indian member bas proved of value in enabling 
tbe Government to bare first band acquaintance with Indian opinion 
perhaps indicates the point of view of the English statesman. Ho one 
familiar with Indian conditions eonid possibly regard the appointment 
of a single Indian as securing the advantage in question except in regard 
to a small circle of subjects and a comparatively narrow range of experi- 
lence. But one great advantage which the Lieutenant-Governor anti- 
cipates from the appointment of a second member is tbat tbe opinions 
of tbe two will not only cover a wider field but will operate mutually 
as correctives. There must always be a tendency in the mind of a 
state-sman fre.sh from Europe to regard eveiy educated Indian whom he 
meets as representative of the “ general body of Indian opinion ” and 
if care were always taken to select tbe two members of the Council from 
.opposite schools of thought the tendency would be speedily corrected. 

^0. Paragraph 273. — Just as there bas been a demand for a larger 
proportion of Indians in tbe executive counciL 
The Indian Uegislative number of those consulted regard tbe pro- 

ssem y. portion of two- thirds of tbe Legislative Assem- 

. bly, wbicb tbe report proposes should be elected, as inadequate. The 
Lieutenant-Governor doe.s not consider that there is any case for allowing 
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a larger proportion tliau tMs to be elected, as it is not intended to 
give tne assembly final power in regard to any of the subjects dealt with 
by the Government of India. 

31. In paragrafh 274 it ie suggested that the Punjab should return 
X seven members to the Legislative Assembly, 

epresen^^^im^ o e seems to the Lieutenant-Governor that in 

view of the growing wealth and political and 
military importance of the province and the fact that there are three 
great Indian communities to he represented, _ the Punjab is entitled to 
a moie liberal representation than that proposed. He would therefore ask 
that at least 8 members be assigned to the Punjah, The Committee 
appointed hy the Lieutenant-Governor to examine the question of fran- 
chise has not yet submitted its report, but the Lieutenant-Governor is 
inclined tentatively to suggest that the 8 members sbould be as 
follows ; — 


One Sikh representative, 

One representative of the landed gentry. 

One urban representative, and 

Five rural representatives, one for each division. 

The Lieutenant-Governor agrees that, members of the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly should not be designated “ Honourable ” and here top, 
as in the case of the members of the provincial councils, he would suggest 
that special precedence is unnecessary. 

32. Paragrafli 276. — The power of making ordinances should be 
Means of securing the retained, and it should he used, as already 
affirmative power of suggested, in case of necessity, to enable Pro- 

legislation. vincial Governments to secure legislation which 

they cannot carry in the Grand Committee. 

33. Paragraph 277. — ^The Lieutenant-Governor is not yet in a posi- 

tion to state his views finally on the composition 

B ounci 0 ® ■ of the Punjab element in the Council of State, 

but his present view is that one of the two members selected by the Pro- 
vincial Council should always he a Muhammadan. The Sikhs will no 
doubt claim that one of the two seats should be assigned to them and 
two solutions seem possible. They might be given one of the six seats 
which it is proposed to reserve for special constituencies or it might be 
left to tbe Governor General in Council to nominate a Sikh. Ho ordi- 
nary community which numbered less than 1 per cent, of the total 
population could demand the first, but the Sikhs are not an ordinary 
community, and the Lieutenant-Governor thinks that it would be a 
suitable recognition of tbeir political and military importance to assign 
them a special seat in the Council of State. 

34. Paragraph 279. — The Lieutenant-Governor observes that once 

• ^ been certified, it is not proposed tc 

® ■ have a further general discussion in the Assem- 

bly. He agrees that it is unnecessary and would apply the same system 
to Provincial Councils, as recommended in the note on paragraphs 247 — 
264. 


35. Paragraphs 287 — 295 — ^The proposal for the creation of a 
An Indian Privy Privy Council for India has met with general 

Council. disapproval, which is perhaps partly due to 
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misundei-Btanding. The name is regarded by some as of sini iter-omen^ 
Others look ■with suspicion on any body which contains Jio elected 
element, and others again scent danger in the inolnsion of Haling Chiefs, 
The Inentenan-t-GoTernor’s own -view is that a body constituted as 
proposed might be nseftil for the Viceroy to turn to for ^e purposes indi- 
cated in the Heport, but he does not regard 'the proposals as one of any 
great importance. If a Privy Council is to be constituted he cannot see 
any reason for refusing to the members of it the title of “ Right 
Honourable ” which is allowed even to the Privy Councillors of Ireland. 


The Select Committee of Parliament for Indian affairs has much to 
recommend it, but ■the Lienteaant-G'overnor 
adequate reason why it should be 
drawn exclusively from the House of Com- 
mons. 


36. The discussion of the proposals seriati'm has made this 
letter very lengthy and has perhaps -tended to obscure the particular 
issues in regard to which the Lieutenan-t-Govemor finds himself 
tmable to accord full support to the recommendations. I am therefore to 
explain that Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s memorandum of 10th January 
should be referred to as giving a full statement of his views and as- 
explaining his criticisms- — 


(a) in paragraph 9, on the proposed provincial executive ; 

(&) in paragraph 13-15, on the composition of the Provincial 
Council, the franchise and communal representation j 
(c) in paragraphs 20-22, on the proposed division of the functions 
of Government; 

{d) in paragraph 24, on the proposed system of provincial 
legislation ; 

(e) in paragraphs 30-33, on the proposed P-unjab representation 
in the Imperial Legislative Assembly and Council of State. 
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Memorandum on the question o£ Constitutional Reforms. 

The main problem under consideration lias been stated as follows: — 

“ How to passj safely and by stages, from tLe present form of ad- 
ministration to responsible Government. Tbat means a 
change in the principle of Government such as, except in the 
great British colonies which have derived their political 
traditions from Great Britain, has rarely been ■ accomplished 
otherwise than by revolntion. 

The guiding considerations to be boi'ne in mind are — 

(1) that such transfer of powers as takes place should be real and 
not a sham; ‘ . 

(3) that it should if possible be such as not to invite immediate 

further demands ; 

{3) that the method adopted should, as far as may be, diminish 
fi'iction and controversy and induce the liabit of co-operation 
and a spirit of goodwill; and 

(4) tliat the process should not result in the Government being 

compelled by clamour to surrender its administrative func- 
tions prematurely or to persons who cannot be tmsted to 
exercise them ef&ciently or instl3^’* 

The only criticism I wish to make on this statement here is that the 
last consideration, which obviously must be the primary and governing 
OT'o, should have come first, in which ease (1), which in a way begs the 
question as stated in (4), would certainly have had to he re-stated in a 
more qualified form, for it remains open to discussion whether any 
immtdiate ti’ansfer of real power is justified by present considerations. 

2. As a preliminaiy it is essential to talce note of the present politi- 
cal atmosphere and general situation. This is the more necessary in 
view of the more recent developments of public opinion in relation to the 
questions at issue. Various schemes have been propounded for the 
construction of a political machine, but there is little or no discussion of 
how the machine is likely to work in practice or what results may he 
anticipated from it. 

But at this stage the problem before ns is a live issue, one of the 
most momentous that men of affairs have ever had to deal with, and one 
which has to be treated not as an interesting political speculation, but as 
affecting the destinies of hundreds of njillions of people. The vast 
niajorit;;^* of those millions aj'e at present admittedly incapable of form- 
ing a judgment of their own, and Govemment must remain trustee of 
their interests till they come to the age of political discretion. 

3. The present position is that certain demands, ■ which are daily 
gTOAving more extravagant, for radical political reforms have been put 
forward by various politicians of India professing to siieak for the 
people. 

There appears to me to be a real danger of the question being re- 
garded as one with which only the politicians on one side and Government 
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on tlie ottei aie concerned If tlie people aa a irlxole, oi a laige 
inajoiity of them capable of foiming an intelligent opinion, asked foi 
those refoinis, then 'vre should certainly concede them as we baTe 
done in the self-governing colonies, with due safeguaivls foi the 
maintenance of British lule But if it is cleai that the demands 
emanate notfiom the mass of the people — ^iho'-e interests aie at stake — 
but fiom a small and not quite dismteiested minority, notui'allv enough 
eagei foi ponei and place, we mu'it, if we are faithful to oui tiust place 
the mtei'esfs of the silent masses befoie the clamoui of the politicians 
howe\ei tioublesome and insistent JEEeie I Jna-\ quote Buike’s warning; 

Because half a dozen giasslioppeis iindei a iexn make the field iing 
with then iiuiioitunate cues while thousands of gieat cattle, i-eposed 
beneath the shadow of the Biitish Oak, chew then cud and^aie silent, 
pm^ do not imagine that those who make the noise are the onK 
inliahitauts of the field ” 

4 Theie aie alieady signs that the masses though only dniih com- 
pi'ehending the anus of the advanced politicians aie distinctly uneasy 
at the piospect of the transfei of power to them fiom the Siikai, and 
that a laige inajoiit-^ of what may be called the “ classes " (the hm’ed 
aiistociacj , big mei'chants, etc } as well as a considerable and gi owing 
proportion of the educated men outside the high caste Hindu literati 
from which class the advanced politicians aie mainl's diawn repudiate 
the aims of the lattei and their claims to speak foi the peoples of India 

These indications aie most mai ked in the piovinces wheie the Home 
Rule piopaganda, which is now piaetically the treed of Cougiess and so- 
called All-India Jluslmi League, has been most vigoious Pushed to 
its logical conclusion (see the lecent utteiaiices of Mrs Be'-ant as 
Piesident of the Congiess of Messis Tilak, Pal etc ) that piopaganda 
IS inconsistent with tlie inainteiiance of Biitish lule and yet none of the- 
jjoliticians, who privately claim to be moderates,” has had tlie ( i uiage 
to disown klis Besant 'a latest statement of hei and then amis 'tt^ieie 
the propagandists have come into the open and shown then hands as in 
Madias, j3omba5, Bihar and Oiissa and paits of the United Pioiiuces 
and Bengal, theie we fiiid on the one hand pei^istent effort*! by tlieir 
supporteis to vilifj the existing Government (theieln making out a case 
foi levolutionaiy changes) and obstruct its ofhcers on the othei, a 
giowung compiehension of then ultimate aims and a steadiL incieasmg 
hostiljtv towaids them 

5 I will quote d few examples of the anas of the advained politi- 
cians — 

(cr) Ml'S Besant’b speech as Piesident of the Congiess puts foi- 
waid a scheme of Home Rule, which leaves no place for 
Biitish lontiol except peihaps to keep the ring and ait as 
” chuckei out ” Hei thesis is that India claims fieedom as 
hei birtU-right, and that tiied hi evem test the present 
administiation has been weighed and found winting and 
must go The generation (see hei lecent letter to the people 
of India) IS to come thiough the highly edvcaicd classe* of 
the Indnn people who “ will have powei placed in then 
hands to cniiT out the lesolutxons thev ho’ p been passing 
in the Ifational Congiess foi 33 vears ” 
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ib) Mr. Tilalr as usual is franlc. His remarks on the salf-govem- 
ment resolution at the recent Congress axe reported as fol- 
lows (“ Tribune/^ 5th January): — 

•“ Mr, Tilak then compared the position of India to a minor who 
had just attained majority. The master would not put him 
in possession of the estate at once, but would hand it over to 
him only gradually. The British GoTeriiment practically 
said : ‘ We know we have to transfer o\ix power, we shall do 
it gradually when our preparations are completej at some 
future time, in the course of a century.* Mr. Tilak said 
‘ that sort of defence ought not to .he allowed to stand. We 
are entitled to possession of the tehole estate at once. If we 
allowed you to share in that possesaion it was in the hope 
that you will clear off. You must acknowledge that we are 
masters.*’ 

i(c) Mr. Jinuah, in the debate' on simultaneous examinations for 
the Civil Service -in the Imperial Council, 21st September 
1917, said; — “ Now, Sir, may I know why it is necessary to 
have a British preponderance in the Civil Services). "VSTiyP 
If, as we are contemplating, ws are not going to have (I 
hope) for very much longer .a bureaucracy that will be 
masters of the people hut a bureaucracy that will he 
servants of the people — and that is what we are aiming at — 
we hope that the hureaucracy which, under the present 
constitution, are the masters and rulers, will be the servants 
responsible to the people and under the control of the 
people. If that is to be realised, may I, Sir, know why 
there should he a substantial element of the British.” 

i(<Q Perhaps in the circumstances the British elements in^ the 
service may find something reassuring in Mr. Malaviya's 
speech on the same occasion. Mr. Malaviya was -good 
enough to say : “ Por .these and several other reasons 

the preponderance (of the British in the services) will 
continue for some time. And we do not object to a fair 
number of Britishers being in the service for some time. 
The suzerainty does not demand the maintenance of a pre- 
ponderating British, element in the services of the country.” 
The whittling down of the Hiug-Emperor’s sovereignty 
to a shadowy suzerainty is not without a significance of 
its own. 

(e) The Baja of Mahmudabad presiding at the recent meeting of the 
All-India Muslim Beague says — 

“We demand self-government by reason of our advance in edu- 
cation, our economic and industrial progress, our political 
capacity, and above all oxir inalienable right to unfettered 
development.*’ 

But even on that occasion the hollowness of the so-called concord and 
'■ Tribune,” unity between tbe Congress and League was 

January Btb- exposed by the resolution “ that in view of the 

rstrong desire of the Muslim community to have definite provisions for the 
jjrotection of its interests, the League tirges upon the Government that 
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tlie following safeguards be adopted in tlie coming reforms,” The safe- 
guards are that Muhammadans are to be adequately represented in the 
public services and in Universities as well as in. the Legislative Councils; 
the Ui'du language and Persian character are to be maintained as 
hitbertOj and Muhammadans are to be afforded protection and help in their 
religions rites without restrictiou or obstruction by any official or com- 
munity. 

Having regard to the recent historj' of the Muslim League since its 
association with the Congress, could there be a more instructive com- 
ment on Mr. Jinnah’s arguments in Council and elsewheie that the 
Muhammadans had no fear of Hindu predominance, or on Mi*s. Besant’s 
fantastic dream of a United India where all castes, creeds and races, 
having shahen off the 6hocHe& of British thinldom, should live for ever 
after in perfect peace and harmony ! 

(5. I will now quote a few extracts showing the alarm and hostility 
aroused amongst all classes of Indians by the claims — such as those 
above cited — of the advanced politicians: — 

(c) The views of the non-Brehmans of iladras are admirably 
summarised in the following extracts frem the speech of the 
Eaja Zamindar of Telaprole presiding at the lecent non- 
Brahman Conference at Tinneveliy (“ Pioneer,” December 
32nd) : — 

■“ We non-Brahmans are to I’emain and multiply in order that the 
chosen few majf have subjects to rule; and the British are 
to remain to keep off exteinni dangers ly their military and 
naval forces and to suppress us if we should dare to oppose 

words is to be Brahman in pmicv but British in the means 
used for enfoicing that policy.” How such a policy, as the 
Zamindar of Telaprole very properly pointed out, is both 
impracticable and immoral. “ Great Britain,” he added 
has the right to demand from us obedience and if neces- 
sai-y to secure it by force, provided she rules well and is 
willing to give us a share in niling as we become fitter and 
fitter to bear the responsibilities. But I say emphatically 
that Great Britain has no right to say to ua ; — ‘ I will put 
over you an oligarchy in which you have no share, which you 
distrust, which is socially contemptuous of you. I will 
let that oligarchy shape its policy ns it pleases, and if you 
dare to dispute its authority, then I, even if I disapprove of 
its policy, will use the British aimy to enforce — ^non- 
Biitish policy.” And he clinched his argument hy forcibly 
observing that we are not cattle to be sold by one master 
to another, with the fmther humiliation of having the first 
master standing bv with a bludgeon in case we object to be 
sold.” 

1(&) The same views are expressed in equally emphatic language in 
various addresses presented to the Secretaiy of State in 
Madras. The Southern India Liberal Federation dissents 
®rom the Memorandum of the 19 members on the ground 
that those proposals if given effect to will " tend to weaken 
British authoritj'' in India and thereby jeopardise the 
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interests of the large and hitherto iaarticnlate masses of the 
country.’* They fear that “ if Home Buie or self-govem- 
meut were granted to India at the present time, the Govern- 
ment vould pass into the hands of a class oligarchy unfit 
either by traditions or training for welding political power, 
and thus the interests of the masses wonld sufEer.’ The 
Madras Dravidiau Association similarly nrged that “ no 
reform should he introduced to weaken the British autho- 
rity or to change the British character of the administration 
or to concentrate power in any one particular class.’* While 
the Autha Hravidn Jama Sabha went so far as to state that 
“ they would fight to the last drop of their blood against 
any attempt to transfer authority from British hands to so- 
called high caste Hindus who had ill-treated them in the 
past and would do so again hut for the protection of British 
laws.*’ , 

I have seen no more convincing refutation of the arguments used 
to mislead British statesmen and the British public that 
those who demand Home Eule for India are actuated by the 
loftiest ideals of democracy and are striving for the freedom 
and welfare of the masses now groaning under the iron heel 
of a foreign bureaucracy. 

(c) Turning from Madras to Bombay and the adjoining Mahratta 
districts of the Central Provinces and Central India the 
position appears to he this. The Mahratta Brahmans of 
those areas, who look on the British as having robbed them 
of the mastery of India 100 years ago, are the staunchest 
advocates of Home Rule, as the first step towards getting 
rid of the British and regaining their own supremacy. For 
years they have been the most able, active and unscrupulous 
opponents of British rule and British influence in the Mah- 
ratta districts and States. On the other hand they are feared 
and hated by the Mahratta Ruling Chiefs, the Mahratta 
aristocracy and Mahratta peasantry, who look on them as 
having wrought the ruin of Maharashtra by filching the 
sceptre from the descendants of Sivaji, and the prospect of 
Home Rule or self-goverament with the Mahratta Brahman 
in power — as he inevitably would be — has aroused wide- 
spread alarm. If there is any one man to whom all Mah- 
rattaa look up and who is entitled to speak for .the community 
it is His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur — a descendant 
of the national hero Sivaji, and known among Mahrattas and 
recognised hy Government as the Charapati Maharaj — of 
which the word " Emperor ” is the nearest English eqiuva- 
lent. His views on Home Rule and the oligarchy it would 
ti n-» 1. o—t- \ bring into power are quoted below, 

DeUniber 1917 “-list he remembered that 

he was speaking with the resti'aiut 
imposed on a Ruling Prince discussing the affairs of British 
India 1 — 
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His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur, presiding over the eleventh 
Mahratta Educational Conference at Khamgaon yester- 
day, said that at present the great cry vras about Home Buie. 
The question of questions was whether they are fit for it. 
The Government was not at all averse to the advancement 
of subject races and bad not prevented progress. 

The Maharaja continue;d: — '‘I am inclined to agree genersflly 
with Lord Sydenham’s views in this respect. LoM Syden- 
ham’s idea is that so long as India remains caste-ridden her 
people won’t he able to derive the fullest heuefit due to the 
introduction of Home Buie. Bor the present all that we 
have to do to attain our goal is to educate our people and 
thus prepare their minds. It is necessary, therefore, for 
each community to do its best for its members. I mar 
be allowed to saj*^ that I have encouraged different castes 
in their attempts to raise themselves, I have also tried to 
help leading Mahratta families in that direotion. Z/et us 
do everything in our power to bring together all the different 
people in the common interest of material and moral progress 
of this great country of ouis. If castes remain as they are. 
Home Buie in the sense in which it is meant will result in 
nothing short of oligarchy. This, of course, does not mean 
that I am against Home Buie. Surely we want it. In the 
present circumstances, however, we must have the protec- 
tion and guidance of the British Government until the evils 
of the caste system become ineffective. 

** To prevent Home Buie from culminating in an oligarchy we must 
have communal representation at least for ten years. It 
will teach us wliat are our riglits. Once we Imow them 
communal representation can he dispensed with. We have 
the sad experience of our municipalities before us. In these 
institutions the representation of the lower castes is only 
nominal. The mistake should not be repeated. The question 
of education in its many-sided activities ought to receive 
our first attention. It is not enough that we should be only 
agriculturists or soldiers; it is necessary that we should 
engage ourselves in trade and commerce and in the higher 
professions.” 

(d) Similar distrust of the Brehman ascendancy is expressed in 
much more emphatic language in the Mahratta Conference 
at Poona on December ITth. 

The President Khasi Bao Powar [brother of the Maharaja of Dewas 

fj. B,)l, in demanding a separate 
Bombay spooml Report. Electorate for the Mahratta said;- 

“ They were well aware of the religious ascendancy of the Brahmans 
over the other communities, particularly in the Deccan. 
It was to remove this injustice that they wanted separate 
electorates!. The Brahmans had so far done nothing for 
them. No questions relating to Mahratta interests were 
put in the Councils, because there were no Mahrattas there. 
It was suggested by some that the franchise should be, 
extended to Mahrattas who paid at least Es. 10 as land 



assessment If tliis -n^ere done the Hahrattas would fall 

victims to Braliman influence.” 

The speeches summarised below are even more explicit ; — 

Speaiittg on this resolution, It, S. Bhaskarrao Jadhav of Kolhapur 
said : Q-ovei'ument had announced that a system of respon- 
sible government was going to be introduced by progressive 
stages in India. Mr. hlontagu- had come to India to hear 
what they had to say in the matter of political reforms and 
it was, therefore, their duty to consider what they wanted and 
to place their wishes before him. Omitting Sind and Guzarat, 
the Mahrattas comprised more than a half of the population 
of the remainder of the Bomhay Presidency, and hence their 
interests requii’ed special safeguards. Hitherto Government 
had been responsible for their well-heing, but there was going 
to be a change and, therefore, they wanted that their own men 
should represent their interests in the Councils, etc, Mr. 
Tilak was not a Mahratta and was not their leader. They 
knew the difEerence between the treatment the3'- received at 
the hands of a European officer and that which they received 
at the hands of a Brahman officer. Brahmans were not 
of their flesh and blood; tbey did not accept water out of 
their hands or allow their dead bodies to he burnt side by 
side with theirs. Mahratta was a separate caste with a 
historj*^ of its own. 

This resolution w'as seconded by B. S. Eale, who said that Sirkar 
was the cultivator’s ’ ma-hap,’ and the Mahmttas wanted 
separate electorates because the Brahmans were people who 
would deprive' the backward people of their rights. 

Bahurao Haibatrao Yadav of Satara said that once the Mahrattas 
handed over their Raj into the hands of the Brahmans, they 
would be made sweepers, and they should not* make the 
mistake again of entrusting Mahratta interests to the 
Brahmans. 

(e) I might multiply examples of similar expressions of confidence 
in the present system of administration and of appiehension 
of the results of the transfer of power to a literate oligarchy. 
I may instance the landowners of the United Provinces and 
Bengal, various Muhammadan Associations in diflerent 
Provinces and the numerous classes and interests whioh^ 
while hesitating to reject the policy to which they consider 
Government has committed itself, at the same time show 
their apprehension of what that poliej' may lead to, by 
pressing for special representation and other measures to- 
protect their interests. I will not dwell on the strong repre- 
sentations made by non-official British interests throughout 
The Empire, hy the Anglo-Indian community and by the 
Indian Christians (now four millions in number) because 
I do not wish to import any racial or religious feeling into 
the discussion. But* I would invite special consideration 
of the pathetic appeals made in Bengal, Madras and Bombay 
by or on behalf of the unfortunate depressed classes, compris- 
ing some 50 millions of people, who fear that their upward 
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progress — slow and difficult euougli ia present conditions, 
but at the same time assured under an impartial British 
administration, and stimulated by philanthropic missionary 
effort from the West — ^will be sei’iously imperilled if the 
British character of the administration is materially altered. 

7. On the other hand it is clear that a great number of the deputa- 
tions support what is known as the Congress-League Scheme, at least 
in principle, though many even of these demand modifications — often, 
quite inconsistent with the basis of that scheme — to protect theii- 
communal, class, or sectional interests. There are good leasous for this — 

fl) The Secretaiy of State’s announcement was generally taken 
to mean — ^the many qualifications it contains being disregard- 
ed — ^that Gfovernment contemplates the immediat& intro- 
duction of far-reaching reforms, and that public bodies and 
associations were expected not to discuss tbe policy but to 
formulate their proposals to give effect to it. 

(2) Host of the associations are organised and conlroUed 

by a comparatively small number of advanced politicians, 
chiefly lau-yers — in the deputations from the Puiriab the 
lawyei class outuurahered all the others collectivefy^ — who 
were already committed to the Congress-League programme. 

(3) Even other associations, not primarily political, lacking either 

the time or the intelligence to frame scheme^ of their own, 
and finding a ready-made programme, which appeared to 
follow the lines of advance indicated by Government, hastily 
adopted that programme as their basis, and pulled it about 

of them, at least in the Punjab, have since begun to realise 
what they have committed themselves to and would 
probably be glad of an opportunity for reconsidering tbeir 
position. 

8. Here I may endeavour to explain the curious fact that the 
Punjab deputations as a whole have shewn less hostility to the Congress 
League programme or the Home Rule movement than similar bodies in 
other Provinces. 

The events of 1907, the Delhi Conspiracy Case in 1912-14, the 
Ghadv movement in 1914-15, had shown the dangers of violent political 
agitation among the many disorderly elements in the Province, and the 
Punjab Government had even before the outbreak of the war taken 
strong measTires to prevent its spread. The war and the necessity 
of excluding any influences that would interfere with reciuiting made a 
continuance of that policy essential. Hence the orders passed a year 
ago to exclude Messrs. Tilak and Pal, who were about to undertake 
a Home Rule propaganda in the Province, and other similar measures. 
That action had the approval and support of the great mass of the 
people, and till a few months ago politick agitation was at a discount in 
the Province, Even the Secretary of State’s announcement in August 
1917 caused little stir. 

The proceedings of September last in the Simla Council, the release 
of Mrs. Besant, the attitude of the Government of India in the simul- 
taneous examination and in other debates, were however interpreted to 
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-mean, tliat tlie Government oi India would not allow local Governments 
to interfere witL tlieir policy of conciliating the extremists.^ The small 
section of advanced politicians in the Punjab — hitherto qnisc^t — T^re 
■encouraged to assert themselves, and to come into line with other 
Provinces. 

Xiocal branches of the Congress sprung into life and renewed their 
activity, and the invitation to frame political programmes for the 
Secretarj' of State’s visit furnished them with a Toison d*etre. This was 
all natural and reasonable. But the above facts and the few woftbs 
given to them and to other bodies to discuss the question at issue and 
formulate their views — which had to be submitted by the end of October 
— explain their parrot-like repetition of the only programme then ready 
to hand — ^that of the Congress-League. 

Those facts also explain the ludicrous inconsistency of some of the 
local leaders in supporting various schemes — such as those of the Hindu 
Snhha, Provincial Congress Committee and Chief’s Association — ^which 
differ materially on such radical issues as that of communal representa- 
tion. Further, there is no repudiation of the Home Rule progran^e, 
as preached by Mrs. Besant and Tilak, because its methods and objects 
were then little laiown in the Punjab, which is, however, familiar 
enough with the revolutionaiy aspect of Horae Rule as preached and 
practised by the now defunct Ghadr party, 

9, The conclusion to be drawn finm the preceding remarks is I think 
thfs : Indian opinion, in so for as it has been able to manifest itself 
even in provinces politically the most advanced, being so sharply divided 

us ■time the divvaium hfecumiug dtepea and ■sa.'Kse. 

numerous) as to the line and extent of constitutional reform, it is the 
more necessary for Government to review the situation, in so far as it 
has disclosed itself, before taking auy important steps forward. This is 
also demanded by the terms of the Secretary of State’s announcement 
which makes it clear that the Government of India and the Some 
Government who are responsible for the welfare and advancement of 
the Indian people, shall be the judges of the time and measure of each 
advance. It mnst be assumed that the Secretary of State’s announce- 
ment only supplements and does not conflict with previous pledges of the 
Sovereign, e.y., the proimise in Queen Yiotoria’s Proclamation of 1858 
to administer its Guverument for the benefit .of all Our subjects 
resident therein ” and thereby secure tlieir prosperity, contentment aiid 
gratitude. 

It follows that the time and measure of .each step forward in the 
path of political reforms must be such as to secure the welfare 
advancement — ^not of the political classes alone — but of tbe Indian 
people. 

10. 1 have felt it necessary to emphasise this principle because X can 
find no adequate recognition of it in the Government of India proposals. 
Perhaps it is taken for granted. But an obligation so solemn should not 
be kept in the background; and in its absence tbe proposals read »s if 
tbe oulj question to be considered is how to satisfy the aspirations 
of a certain proportion of the educated classes. The latter no doubt 
claim to represent tbe masses, but perhaps after what has come to light 
in the last few months it is hardlv necessarv to expose tbe hollowness of 
the claim. 


A 
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11. Apply any practical test — the prevention of religions riots, the 
composing or sectional differences, the raising of ^recruits for the com- 
batant army or the Defence !Force — ^when any of these onestdons is to 
the fore, the politician usually retires into the background. His 
influence for good is generally nit, hut he can and sometimes does add to 
the trouble by injudicious or malicious interference. 

It is often stated as an argument for self-government that there are 
no religious riots in Native States. For this there are many reasons, hut 
a leading one is that the professional politician does not exist there or, if 
he does, is not allowed to interfere. The one recent and serious religious 
disturbance that I am aware of in Native States — ^between Sunnis and 
Shiahs in Bhopal — ^was fomented largely by the interference of a 
Mnhammadan lawyer from Bombay anxious to advertise himself. 

In the Punjab, though sectarian feeling often seems very high, it 
J’arely leads to riot or bloodshed, because the local authorities know on 
whom to depend to compose matters. Those are not politicians but 
quiet men of local influence. 

12. Fven if we assumed that the English-educated politicians 
represent the views of aU with English education — ^whioh is far from 
being the case — what following does that give them? In the Punjab at 
the census of 1911 about 75,000 persons, -7 per cent, of the male (non- 
Christian) population, were returned as literate in English, and The 
total literate population was only S-7 per cent. (6'5 per cent, for males). 
No doubt education in English and the Ternaciilar is rapidly advancing 
and we are doing all that is possible to stimulate it, but the Baja of 
Mahmudabad’s claim that the advance in education already justifies the 
grant of self-government is still very far from being made good. 

13. If we apply the test of property or stake in the country, the 
claims of the politicians to represent the masses appear still more futile. 
They represent perhaps a majority of the professional classes in the 
towim, but a much smaller proportion of the urban industrial and 
moneyed interests. Except as lawyers through their clients they have 
little knowledge or sympathy with the lural population — which is 9(? 
per cent, of the total and in the Punjab contributes more than 90 per 
cent, of the revenue. The Punjab landowners pay as laud revenue 
and water rates alone 6f out of the 9 crores of revenue raised within the 
Province, and probably in other Provinces the proportion is not very 
different, and it is almost exclusively from them that the 55 per cent, 
of the Indian Army drawn from the Punjab is recruited. I do not 
know if any attempt has been made to obtain the views of representatives 
of the Indian Army in regard to the aims of the politicians and the 
reform scheme, hut I have no doubt they would be most instructive. 

14. It is the rural classes, therefore, forming 90 per cent, of the 
population, paying perhaps 90 per cent, of the taxation, and responsible 
almost entirely—if the British Army be excluded — ^for the defence of 
the country, that have the first claim to consideration in any scheme of 
reform. Hitherto the rural classes have been excluded from any real 
share in the administration by their better educated and better organized 
urban neighbours unless where Government has made special efforts on 
their behalf; they* have also for the same reason been little represented 
in the Legislative Council. In so far as they are .able to comprehend 
the changes demanded by the politicians they view them with misgiving. 
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Eren iliough. out of deference to -what tliey believe to be tb.e policy of 
G-overnraent and out of a natural desire not to antagonise tne party 
■wbicb that policy is likely to put in power, tbey may record a formal 
approval to some of tbe demands, tbat approval is generallj’ qualified, 
and it is not difficult to see tbat tbey still look to Government to 
protect tbeir interests. Tbeir ideals — a strong and impartial govern- 
ment wbicb will keep in clieck tbe forces of disorder, light taxation, a 
minimum of interference by Government and its subordinates (specially 
by tbeir own countrymen) in various Departments, cleansing of tbe 
police. Government officers and couits from corruption, prompt and 
impartial justice, better facilities for education, medical relief and 
communications — are such as Government must sympathise with and 
endeavour to acbive; they have little iu common with tbe lofty and 
often impracticable aspirations of tbe advanced politicians, though 
Mrs. Besant attempts to work them into her fancv picture of India 
under Home Bnle. 

15. Tbe question has therefore io be faced — ^liow far, when we have 

a programme of solid measure to carry out in fulfilment of onr pledge to 
secure good government to all onr Indian fellow-subjects, are we justified, 
in deference to tbe views of politicians pursuing "Western political ideals, 
in imposing on India an exotic political sj’^stem borrowed from tbe West, 
regardless of tbe traditions and ideal of tbe masses to whom tbe Voters’ 
register and tbe ballot box convey no meaning at present. It is notori- 
ous tbat now even in matters of local self-government closely^affecting 
tbeii' interests tbe rural classes rarely exercise the fraucbise tbey possess 
aoid tbi'' apathy is a serious obstacle to tbe progress of local .self-govern- 
ment. Eepresentative institutions based on elective machinery assume 
(1) a reasonable level of political intelligence and (2) sometbing appro „cb- 
ang equal capacity for organization among tbe voters, (3) a fairly trrie 
representative character among those chosen to represent <bem, as well as 
(4) a moderately high standard of integrity and public duty. Those 
conditions do not exist at present, nor are tbey likely to be realized for 
many a long day, and meantime if we set up representative institutions 
on the assumption tbat tbey do exist tbe lural masses will be hoodwinked 
or ont-manoeuvred by tbe urban politicians. Tbe latter in tbeii- hearts 
recognize this fact, and are eager to take advantage of it ; tbe former are 
dimly coucions tbat they will suffer by tbe change and tbat tbe Goveim- 
ment who should safeguard tbeir interests is likely to desert them. It is 
to this I referred when I wrote in October last tbat tbe ciy of democracy 
makes no appeal to tbe demos. It is not a genuine crv and tbe demos 
realises that. It is to this tbat Sir James Meston alludes in bis memo, 
of October 24tb when lie writes : It challenges onr justification for 

stirring 95 per cent, of a nation out of tbeir peaceful conseiwatism at the 
bidding of tbe other 5 per cent.” Mv personal conviction therefore is 
tbat whatever form of political macbinerv you may devise, tbe rural 
classes will not for many years be adequately represented in vour new 
political system, and apart from tbe other reasons this in itself is a 
powerful argument against a radical alteration of tbe existing system till 
sucli time as we are satisfied tbat rural interests are in n position to make 
tbeir voices heard. 

16. Here it would be interesting to endeavour to forecast tbe situa- 
tion which will be created if we proceed at an early date to organise 
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Provindai administration on tLe lines of substantial elective majorities 
with direct control of legislation and the budget, direct continl ovei" 
certain depaiiments of Government and indirect control of others subject 
to vaidons vetoes and other safeguards. 

The most probable first step would be that the popular leaders claim-- 
ing to be the elect of “ the people ” would at once agitate vigorously for' 
further power such as complete control of all branches of the adminis-- 
tration. What hope would there be that the second and third considei’a-- 
tions set forth in paragraph 1 above would be forthcoming? 

As regards the administration generally it is reasonable to ask what 
would be the moral and material forces behind the * popular ’ leaders? 
Would they in present conditions be able and willing to carry the people 
with them in passing measures which, though expedient, would be un-- 
popular udth the new electorates, as involving increased taxation, social 
reform, protection of tenants from rack-renting, etc, ? Or would they b^ 
inclined to take the line of least resistance, bow to popular prejudices and 
clamour and endeavour to strengthen their own position by establishing 
class or family cliques, by creating posts to provide patronage for theii* 
supporters, by short-sigbted measures for reducing taxation or by agitat- 
ing for the introduction of long-tei-m or permanent settlements? 

17, We may also well ask ourselves — ^what will be the attitude of th^ 
new popular Government to the services (British and Indian) and of th^ 
services to them? Will India be able to draw as in the past on some of 
the best brains and character of the United Kingdom which have don^ 
so much to raise the standard of the sei-vices in the past, particularly by 
ftx.-aaxpbfc oi vxAfcgvikj •snA ■'«> ftcty its A-nWti 

any British official who would ordinarily look forward to an Indian career 
for one of his sons what his present -views are. 

Will the Indian personnel have the same respect for and confidence 
in their new masters as in their old, or will they endeavour to push 
themselves not by merit and efficiency, but by suppleness and intrigue* 
And will they succumb more than at present to the Oriental temptation 
to regard office as a means for acquiring illegitimate gains? Here i 
may mention that within the last six years four membem of the Proving 
eial Civil Services have been dismissed for corruption — two of them after 
judicial conviction. Of those four, three had entered the service by 
competition, and the fourth was a Barrister who had failed for the Indian 
Civil Service examination. It is the class from which these men are 
drawn, that will provide recruits for the Indianized hureaucracw of the 
future. Will the elected majority in the Council — however upright and 
honourable their intentions — have the moral courage to fight against 
nepotism, and corruption which even the present Government finds it 
difficnlt to control ? As a comment cn this I may instance a recent case 
in which several of the most prominent public men in the Pnnjab — 
including members of the Impei-ial and Provincial Councils — ^petitioned 
Government to release an official of the Irrigation Department sentenced^ 
to 3 years' imprisonment for habitual bribery and extortion, because he 
belonged to a very respectable family. The petitioners doubtless had no 
sympathy with bribery in the abstract, but their hatred for the sin was 
not strong enough to prevent them sympathising with the sinner. 

Any one who has seen the inner workings of the official hierarchy iji 
an average Native State will be able to supply a partial answer to the 
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aljove questions. Our administration comes in for deeper cidticiam — 
some of it deserved — ^from our Indian subjects; but from a long and 
direct experience of Native States in all parts of India, I have never yet 
found any British-Indian subjects wlio were willing to become subjects 
of an adjoining Native State — tbougli I have often endeavoured to 
aiTange such transfers in Rajputana, Hyderabad, Central India and the 
Punjab— even where sentiment and administrative convenience were all 
in favour of such a transfer and when the British Government was, 
therefore, most anxious to effect. 

18- The British position in India is not so secure that, we can lightly 
make rash experiments with it. India has liitherto been held together 
by tbe authority of a Grovernment which was regarded as strong and 
impartial and therefore commanded to a greater extent than any previous 
Government the confidence and support of all its classes. History 
shows that there are no people so easy to rule as long as they know "how 
they stand and what their Government expects from them. On the 
rother hand, there are no people so quick to he affected, especially in these 
days, by any hesitation or indecision on the part of their Government. 

Ho anything to wealcen or shake the authority of that Government 
and you will be appalled to find how small is the margin of safety — how 
thin the partition that divides order from disorder. We have had un- 
pleasant but salutary reminders of this in the recent Bihar riots and a 
few years ago in the Ghadr movement and dacoities on Hindus in tbe 
South-West Punjab. 

In the face of those warnings we seem now to be drifting into what 
is known as Birrellism in Ireland, truckling to the extremists, encourag- 
ing the idea that we are going to hand over the adminstration to them 
(this at least is the impression conveyed to the people, and Indian gentle- 
men have seriously aSmd me if there would be any British Officers left 
in India 25 years hence), thereby alienating the loyal and moderate 
people and driving them — ^for they have to safeguard their future 
position — into the hostile camp. The mistaken belief of English 
politicians that Ireland could be governed successfully by an understand- 
ing with the Nationalist M. Ps (even though these were till lately fairly 
representative of the majority of the Irish people) has driven hundreds 
of thousands of the Irish peasantiy — always suspicions of the politicians 
with personal aims — ^into the ranks of the extremist Sinn Feincrs. Is 
there not reason to fear that a similar attempt to govern India by- 
conciliating tlie Nationalist members in the Imperial and Provincial 
Councils may one day lead to similar disaster, which in India would he 
infinitely more serious than in Ireland ? 

19. It is now proposed, and the -wisdom of the policy is not open to 
discussion, to transfer step by step the functions of Government to 
representatives of the Indian peoples, thereby estahlisbing eventually 
responsible government. That decision is one of the most momentous 
that any Government has taken. In endeavouring to carry it out we 
have no precedents -to guide us. 

In thu self-governing British Colonies — ^so gliblv cited as an 
example — self-government was granted in response to the demand of a 
fairly homogenous people, on much the same plane of political intelli- 
gence, and with traditions and ideals common to one another a-nd to the 
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motherland, Jfotwithstandmg those faTouring conditions the transfer 
was not in all cases effected Tvithout internal strife and friction. 

In Irelandj with an area and population equal only^to an ordinary 
Indian divisionj with an intelligent and prosperous people, and only a 
single line of political and religious cleavage, we have not yet succeeded 
in solving the problem of restoring the self-government that the country 
enjoyed in one form or another down to the union of ISOO. 

The grant of self-government by the United States to the Philip- 
pines— after 18 years of occupation — is often quoted by Indian politi- 
cians as an argument in their favour. I have found it difficult to 
ascertain the nature and extent of that experiment, but it is one which 
has still to injiistify itself and which is believed to have been dictated 
partly by the desire to exclude the growing Japanese influence by eu- 
com-aging Filipino ideals. Moreover, the Filipinos nimber only 10 
millions and are fairly uniform in race, language and religion. 

The problem in India is infinitely more complex. It is not necessary 
to dwell on the varieties of race, language, religion, traditions, etc. 
But one broad fact should be braught out. For some 800 years India 
had Hindu Governments, Muhammadan Governments and Siih 
Governments over various parts of the Continent, but never an Indian 
Government. The British Government in India is the first Indian 
Government known to history and, as such, whatever its defects, it 
appeals to the imagination of the people as something stupendous and 
marvellous. The special quality they admire is the skill with which we 
have induced diverse and often hostile races, castes and creeds to sink 
their differences and have succeeded in- yoking them to the service of 
the administration under British control and supervision. In view of 
the fissiparous and partioularist tendencies which have revealed them- 
selves so rapidly during the last few months, have we any guarantee 
that as the British Government abdicates certain functions the old 
struggles between Hindu and Muhammadan, Brahman and noii- 
Brahman, Mahratta and Rajput, Sikh and Pathan for general or 
local ascendancy will not in one form or another be renewed? 

An Indian ex-Member of the Secretary of State’s Council informed 
me confidentially in 1908 that in the previous year, when conditions 
in the Punjab and Bengal were very unsettled, the head of -a great 
Rajput tribe in the North Punjab, famous for its loyalty and martial 
prowess, said to him “ The British are loosing their grip of the sceptre, 
you and I should be prepared to fight for our place in the sun.” 

The various Provincial reports show that something similar is new 
being said in parts of India (e.^., Bihar and the Deccan), where 'f^e 
Home Rule propaganda is most vigorous; and the organised dacoities 
3 years ago by the Sikh revolutionaries in the Central Punjab and tbe 
Muhammadan jacquerie in the South-West were due to the belief that 
our power was badly shaken. Even to-day not* a few extremists, inedud- 
ing Mr. Tilak, declare that the Government Reform policy has been 
dictated by the German successes in Europe, our weakened military 
position and the need of drawing on the man-power of India to save 
us from disaster I It is for obvious reasons essential to avoid creatmg 
the impression — which Indians are so quick to form — that political re- 
forms are a hasty concession by a weak Government to agitation and 
threats, rather than ihe well-considered gift of a strong Government 
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-anxious to sliare its power more and more witli the people as they give 
proofs of their desire, fitness and sense of i esponsihility to an extent that 
justifies such association. 

20. A frequent argument for radical and immediate changes is that 
with all oui‘ professions we have done so little hithei'to in the way 
of political reform. The pace maj’' appear slow to “ impatient 
idealists,” and I have endeavoured to show that when we are not 
sure of our ground thei-e were and are good reasons for it. But an 
impaitial survey of the advance made in the present generation and 
especially in the last few years shows steady and substantial progress 
wherever we have been able to see our way clearly ahead. 

"Witliin the last ten years we have giveji Indian majoiitie^, in all 
the Legislative Councils, ajjpointed Indian Members to all the Executive 
Councils, and to the Secretary of State’s and the Privy Council, and 
secured Indian representation on the Imperial Tl'ar Cabinet and the 
Council of the Empire. 

Turning to specific measures, the objectionable features of the cotton 
duties have been abolished, indentured labour to Crown Colonies stopped, 
the grant of King’s Commissions in the Army has been accepted in 
principle, and ceitain appointments have already been made, and the 
modification of the provisions of the Arms Act based on racial distine- 
tions has been taken in hand. The reorganization of the various services 
is steadily proceeding and will be further stimulated — even at the 
sacrifice of efficiency — by the orders passed on the Report of the Public 
Services Commission; while Indians are now rising steadily to the 
higher posts in the various seiwices. 

Pinally, though Indian opinion does not as yet control the G-overn- 
inent — nor is it advisable that it should till political education and 
true representation are more advanced — ^it exercises a great and steadily 

f rowing influence in all branches of the executive and may be said to 
ave — where unanimous — a decisive voice in legislation. We certainly 
are not standing still and it would be folly >to allow the taunt to 
compel us to a hasty advance. 

21. We have, however, uow gone a long way forward in deciding 
tliat the progj’essive realization of i-esponsihle Government is the goal 
•of our policy. We should at the same time make it clear that while 
we are taking steps towards that goal, the measures taken must not 
■conflict with our solemn pledges to the Indian people generally, and 
that the association of political leadei’s in the Government must depend 
not ouly on their showing a sense of responsibility and loyal co-opera- 
tion with the Government hut also on their proving that they aie the 
repi esentatives of the people. 

So far those conditions are wanting, and that is all the more reason 
why Government should remember that its ' responsibility to the 
hundreds of millions, who are still incapable of self-determination hut 
in so far as they are at all articulate show confidence in the existing 
system and the superior 'personnel and look with misgivings any 
radical change in either, is immeasurably greater than the expediency of 
meeting the political aspirations of a minority — aspirations which in 
the case of many are incompatible with the maintenance of British 
<kule. " 1 
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Here I may note that the rarious deputations of the advanced 
politicians saj" very little as to the existing evils 'w^hich their schemes 
if accepted u'ould remove, or of the practical advantages they wotdd 
■confer on the masses. Like Mrs, Besant in her fancy picture of Xndia 
under Home Buie, they adhere to unproved assertions that things are 
noAv Trrong and that Home Buie like a magic ivand ■will put everything 
right. These sophistries should delude no sane mind, and the readi- 
ness with which they are accepted and swallowed by the adherents of 
the Horae Buie pi’ogramme goes to prove the general absence at present 
■of any such sound political instinct among those classes as would justify 
the immediate tiansfer of any large measure of power into their hands.* 

23. Our accepted policy, however, is to pave the vray for such a 
transfer, and therefore -while keeping responsible Government as the 
•ultimate goal, the immediate steps indicated are in my opinion— 

(a) To begin training the masses for the responsibilities of self- 
government — a long and difficult process in eveiy Oriental 
countiy — bj'” extending education, developing local self- 
government, admitting more Indians to the higher ranks 
of the service. All these are practical schemes, but require 
for their solution the sustained efforts and co-operation of 
Government and the educated classes -who can therein find 
one outlet for their energies and do much for the moral 
and political progress of their fellow-countrymen. 

{&) At the same time to train the political classes for theii* future 
responsibilities (1) by closer association -with Government 
through the Standing Committees of the Legislative 
Council ; (2) by enlarging the present electorates • and 

Councils; and (3) by giving more power to the local 
Government and Provincial Councils through measures of 
Financial, Legislative and Administrative devolution. 
The result of those measures will be not only to give in- 
creased autonomy to Provincial Governments— an end most 
desirable in itself and likely to quicken healthy political 
progress — but also to enlarge and strengthen enormously 
the influence of provincial opinion on those Governments 
and prepare tbe way for their ultimate control — subject to 
the restrictions called for in imperial interests — by provin- 
cial opinion as it acquires form, organisation and political 
capacity. 

23. Thus far I would be prepared to go at present, but fuifher 
political reform should follow not precede the general training and 
■education refeiTed to in (o) and (i) above. If we attempt to force the 
pace faster than this we shall endanger the ordered progress of the 
community as a -w^hole which it is so important to secure. We shall 
at the same time be establishing an Indian oligarchy lacking the 
efficiency, integrity and impartiality which constitute the moral force 
behind -the present British administration and more than outweigh its 
deficiencies — an oligarchy whieh being unrepresentative, out of touch 
with the masses, and inexperienced in the conduct of administration, 
•even with the best intentions null inevitably blunder, will probably give 
rise to a new sense of injustice among tbe masses and (witness the 



dramatic collapse of the Irish iNationalist party and of the Unssian 
Intelligentsia) will break down in the first serious crisis. 

24. Thronghont we have to keep before ns the solid interests of the 
masses of the people. They have not spoken yet. - Till they are in a 
jositioi^ to speak, i.e., after thej’^ have acquired such modicum of 
mlitical intelligence and acumen as will enable them to understand the 
jroad issues, and till they know what they want and by what measures 
they propose to get it, we are not, in ray humble opinion, entitled to 
commit ourselves to far-reaching and irrevocable pmitical changes in 
order to silence the clamonr of the advanced politicians of whom some 
are out for their own personal interests, others desire to make British 
Rule impossible, while those and they are not few, whose aims are 
honest and loyal, are still generally lacking in political experience in 
sense "of responsibility and in the right to speak for the masses. 

25- Hence, I am opposed for the present — 

(1) to the grant of an elective majoriiy in the Councils, because at 

present — and for a long time to come — ^we have nothing 
approaching a representative electorate; 

(2) to the grant to the Councils of control over the budget, as a 

whole — beyond what has already been proposed by this 
Government — because the Councils are not and for a long 
time to come will not be representative of the rural masses, 
which provide perhaps 90 per cent, of the revenues and 
should have a predominant voice in deciding on the 
expenditure ; 

(3) to the grant to the Councils of general control of the adminis- 

tration because they are neither truly representative of the 
masses nor^ are they yet qualified by experience for such 
a responsibility. 

M. 3?. O'D^VTEB, 

. lAeutenant-Govemor, Ptnljah. 

'The 10th January 1918. 

\ 

No. 374r-T. — ^1-L. 7, dated Itfayinyo, Hie 17th October 1918. 

From — The Hon’ble Mr. W. F. Utob, O.S.I., I.O.S., Chief Secretary to the 
Govermaent of Burma, 

To — ^The Secretary to the Government of Jndio, Home Department. 

I am directed to reply to your letter no. 957, dated the X6th July 
1918, received here on the 25th July 1918, in which you ask that 
the Government of India may he favoured by the 1st Hovemher 1918 
with the opinion of this Government on the proposals contained in the 
Report by His Excellency the Viceroy and the Secretary of State on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms, with particxilar reference to their appli- 
cability to Burma, 

2. The scope of the reforms suggested in the Report does not, for 
reasons explained therein, extend to Burma, and it is left open to 
this Pi’ovince to work out an independent line of progress on terms, suited 
to Burmese conditions, ideas and sentiments. On receipt of the Report^ 
the alternatives before the local Government were either to await the 
outcome^ of the scheme for India as finally decided upon by Parliament 
after criticism in England and in India, or to set to work at once on 
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a jsclieme siiitaWe foz' Burma, desigaed to cany out tlie promise of the 
anaounceraeut ia Parliament of August 28tli, 1917, framed on lines 
difiering probablj from those proposed for India but such as tbe peculiar 
conditions of tbis Province would indicate as necessary and desirable. 
After consulting selected oflicers. His Honour decided to follow tbe 
latter course, and I am now to describe tbe action actually taken. 

3. It bas to be remembered that a demand for reforms on tbe 
Indian model baa not bean a spontaneous or indigenous gkowltb in 
Burma. But for tbe visit of tbe Secretary of State and tbe joint 
investigation of tJie problems of constitutional refoime made by His 
Excellency tbe Viceroy and Mr. Montagu, it is exceedingly improbable 
that tbe people of Burma would bave made any definite move tbem- 
selves in tbe matter of political reforms of tneir own volition and 
initiative, for tbe Committee appointed by Sir Harcourt Butler bad 
only recently reported against any marked extension of tbe elective 
system in Burma. Tbe sudden development wbicb took a deputation 
to Calcutta to lay tbe views of Burma before the Viceroy and tbe Secre- 
tary of State was parti}'’ induced by Indians themselves, partly inspired 
by tbe dread among Burmans that too rapid an advance towards Home 
Eule in India might place Burma under tbe domination of Indian poli- 
ticians, and partly stimulated by tbe proper pride of Burmans that they 
should not, by an attitride of quiescence or indifference, mark tbemselvee 
down a^ infeidor in capacity to Indians. Tbe considerations urged in 
pai’agrapb 198 of the Reforms Report left it fi’ee to the Grovemment 
and people of Brirma to think out a scheme and make proposals them- 
selves for tbe kind of refoims that were suitable and would prove 
acceptable. 

4. Upon tbe publication of tbe Beforms Report, tbe Lieutenant- 
Hovernor allowed a short interval to elapse for the general trend of 
opinion among Burmans to declare itself, and as soon as it bad become 
manifest tbat Burma was anxious to bave a share in tbe Reforms 
Scheme, His Honour, in a speech in Durbar on the 14tb August (of which 
I am to attach a relevant extract), announced bis intention of bolding 
an informal conference with Burmans of various shades of opinion, and 
promised, after further consulting the most experienced officers in tbe 
semuce of Qovernment, to frame and publish a scheme for general 
criticism, after tbe receipt and consideration of wbicb formal proposals 
would be submitted to the Gioverument of India, embodying, as far as 
possible, tbe views both of the Government and of tbe people of Burma. 
In accordance with this promise, tbe Lieutenant-Governor recorded a 
preliminary minute on tbe subject, which be circulated to selected 
officers, and held two conferences at Rangoon before tbe end of August 
with Burmans who represented both tbe conservative and advanced 
schools of thought, Tbe collection of these opinions, and their considera- 
tion, bas not yet been concluded, and after the scheme bas been framed 
and published a sufficient interval must be allowed for public criticism. 

The Lieutenant-Governor regrets that it is impossible for him to 
submit this complete scheme by tbe 1st Hovember, tbe date named by 
tbe Govemment of India. He hopes tbat tbe Government of India will 
recognize tbat, tbe formulation and discussion of tbe scheme is a matter 
of considerable difSculty, and it is most important that tbe scheme 
when submitted to the Government of India should have been carefully 
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deliberated upon and thorouglily eTwaimned by all those most interested, 
official and non-official. Furthermore, the scheme 'when^submitted, -will 
contain the rough details at all events of the system of franchise to be 
adopted and Tvill put forward alternatives believed to,' be more suitable 
to Burma with respect to reserved and transferred Subjects and with 
reference to several other features of the scheme devised by the Yiceroy 
and the Secretary of State for India. In the loug^-un, therefore, the 
delay involved in the submission of the scheme ,need not entail any 
corresponding delay either with regard to the itltiinate decision or with 
regard to the time at which the Reforms Scheme for Burma may be ex- 
pected to come into effect. 

The Lieutenant-Governor is reluctant to hind himself down to any 
exact dates in this matter, but he has every hope that a scheme will he 
g-ot ready for publication before the end of November, but the further 
time that will elapse between publication and the submission of the 
final proposals must depend to a large extent on the nature of the 
ci’iticisms received and the extent to which the scheme requires to he 
modified in order to meet such criticisms. He is most anxious that 
no unnecessaiy delay should occur and the scheme ought to be ready 
for submission to the Government of India in the middle of January, 
or it may be even a little earlier, but he would not like to guarantee 
these dates in case the discussion of the criticisms should take a longer 
time than is now anticipated. 

Eicbract from, the S'peeoh delivered by His Honour the Lieutenant-' 
Governor at the Durbar, held at Government House, Rangoon, on 
the 14th August 1918. 

* » * « V 

The third sphere is the sphere of the legislative council and the 
general machineiy of Government. Progress in this sphere must 
inevitably depend to a considerable extent on the progress attained in the 
other spheres ; but, as I said before, all training in this sphere cannot he 
at a stand-still while progress in the other spheres is being awaited. 
More caution is, however, necessary and, provided that there can he no 
uiistake as to the direction in which our reforms lea-1, I do -not think 
that the vast majority of Bunnaus will find any fault with the adoption 
of a policy of caution. The exact steps to he taken and the Idnd of 
machinery to he created are for conference and discussion, and I am 
naturally not prepared lo lay before you any definite scheme _ at this 
stage. But there is one thing quite certain, and that is that our legis- 
lative council must be enlarged and that it must contain a substantial 
elected element. I propose, now, to have a friendly and informal confer- 
ence with representative Burmans of all schools; the old-fashioned and 
conservative, those w'ith official experience, and also those of the young 
party who are filled with ardour and hope for Burma’s progress and are 
juost anxious that she should not he left behind among the progressive 
nationalities of the Empire. JV hen I have discussed this whole question 
’’'ith ill these sbade'^ Burma ouiniou, and I'ave he^u able 
to consult the most experienced European opinion available in Burma, 
I propose to publish a scheme for general public cirticism in which everj' 
class of the community can participate and make any representation it 
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may choose about its particular interests. The Grovernment of India have 
asked that our scheme from Burma shall be submitted by the 1st 
J^ovemher, and I have every hope that 'vre may be able to comply with 
that request. I am anxious that all should be consulted and that the 
scheme which will be stibmitted from Burma may be stamped with the 
approval both of the Grovernment and of the people of Burma-. 

SP * » * * 

No. 514-II-7, dated Rangoon, tJie 30th November 1918. 

From — ^The Hon’ble Mr. 0. M. Webb, I.C.S., Officiating Chief Seoretaiy to 
the Governiaent of Burma, 

To — The Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department. 

"With reference to the correspondence ending with my letter No. 3T4-< 
T,-II — dated the 17th October 1918, I am directed to forward, a 
Minute by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor on the proposed Consti- 
tutional Reforms, so far as they afiect India proper. 

2 . His Honour’s proposals regarding a scheme of reforms for Burma 
will follow later. 
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Minute by Sir Beginald Craddock, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Burma, on tbe Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms. 


In this Minute, I am not dealing with the case of Burma, which X 
have (under separate consideration. It would xmly confuse issues to 
combine in a single reference a discussion of the considerations which 
are common to India and Burma and those in which Burma is sharply 
divided from the other piovinces of the Indian Empire. The observa- 
tions which follow, upon the scheme of constitutional reforms in regard 
to India proper, are those which suggest themselves to me on such 
experience as I have gained during a long service in India. 

2. I will not spend time in dwelling at length upon the special cir- 
cumstances which make India at the present time so unpromising a field 
for the introduction of democratic institutions. They have been des- 
cribed and analysed with admirable lucidity by the eminent authors of 
the Report, who have in no way minimised the difficulties that confront 
the constitution maker in India. When they come, however, to the 
exegesis of their own constructive proposals, they seem more sanguine 
regarding the results that are to he expected from the grant of an instal- 
ment of responsible goveimment to large numbers of inexperienced 
voters thau their analysis of the circumstances would appear to justify. 

3. The British Government in India has hitherto regarded the pro- 
tection of the weak against the strong as its paramount consideration. 
It has frequently been charged with forgetting this fundamental object 
by the imposition of systems and institutions upon the peoples of India 
which are exotic on oriental soil and out of harmony with the history, 
tiaditions and sentiments of the land. The system of education and the 
system of civil law introduced by the British Government are cited as 
instances in point. There is truth in this allegation, for outside the 
regions of Hindu and Muhammadan law, which have been left severely 
alone indigenous models have either been absent, or so much out of 
confoi’mity with western notions that their development instead of their 
replacement has been found, or has been thought, impracticable. 
"V^ere there was no western model, e.ff.f in I'espect of the land revenue 
system, the indigenous system has been developed and improved. 
Where alien systems have been introduced, the juatifi.cation of the 
Government has always been that its measures were designed to secure 
the greatest good to the greatest numbers, and that the people sua si 
bona norint would approve. The scheme of constitutioual reforms now 
spread before the gaze of a bewildered proletariat will eclipse anything 
hereto attempted in the way of exotic introduction. It is an endeavour 
to thmst upon an uninterested multitude a scheme of responsible govern- 
ment which they neither desire nor comprehend. 

Hitherto, in all old countries, an extension of the franchise has 
followed pressing demands made by the classes desiring that extension. 
In India an attempt will now he made to introduce this new franchise, 
not in difference to the demands of those most affected, but without their 
consent, and it may even he said against their wishes. It will he push- 
ing the assumption of Implied consent of the people sv,a si bona norint 
to the most extreme degree that has ever been attempted before in the 
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history of any nation. By the class that demands reforms, the inti’o- 
diiotion. of democracy is alleged to he their aim. But if the truth be 
told they are in favour of democratic institutions mainly because they 
are making an appeal to a democratic nation and they could not very 
fl'ell call for democracy and then leave d&aios out. Their chief interest 
in the reforms is centred in the powers that they expect to gain over 
the executive. A broad franchise and responsible voting in its true 
sense by rural electors is not at all the central idea of their demands. 
As long as their own class will furnish the legislative councillors who 
■will exercise the desired control, it is immaterial to them whether these 
represent few or many voters. If they were to he convinced that an 
extension to the many would weaken the influence of their class, they 
would oppose that extension as the classes in all cou'utries have done ■until 
the demand of the masses could no longer be resisted. 

4. The authors of the Eeforms Report have disclaimed entirely (para- 
graph 144) any idea of conceding power to a clamorous few. They 
rest their scheme upon its intrinsic merits. They write, — “ The placid 
pathetic contentment of the masses is not the ^oil in which Indian 
nationhood can grow, and in deliberately disturbing it we believe that we 
are working for her highest good.’^ The greatness of the conception will 
he readily admitted by all, and it is the duty of everyone to use his best 
endeavour so that the policy announced in Parliament in August 1917 
may become both a reality and success- If this policy should succeed, 
it will he the greatest achievement in the history of the Britidk nation. 
If it fails, ^ it will have been a glorious failure. But, if it should un- 
happily fail, then the greatness of the motives which inspired it cannot 
save ft tVom concfemnation. ft fs, therefore, ilie 5o^an(fen cfuty of every- 
one who honestly desires a successful issue to examine this -scheme lest 
hasty or defective building should ruin the stability of the whole struc- 
ture. The authors of the reform proposals have recognised the difficulties 
before them and have included restrictious and safeguards in their 
scheme which they hope will suffice to protect it during the period of 
transition. But I fear that they have placed excessive reliance upon the 
rapid realisation of their responsibilities by ignorant and untrained 
electorates, and I submit that they overlook the retarding effect upon 
■that realisation of the very safeguards which they find it necessary to 
impose. 

5. The habit of mind of the people is the result of inherited tradi- 
tions that are centuries old. The masses, when suffering from a sense of 
grievance, rely first upon petitions and secondly upon the remedy of force^ 
The lesson that they have to learn is to discard this remedy in favour of 
the remedy of the polls. If the British Government of India were to 
withdraw entirely from the country there might be some chance of the 
lesson being learnt, prorided always that the educated classes were in a 
position to maintain the " Pax Brmuniea ” over the land while the train- 
ing was in progress. So long, however, as the Bz'iiish Government finds 
it necessaiy to retain the supreme control over the most important affair® 
of the State, and so long as British officers, in considerable numbers av® 
concei’ned in the administration of the country, tJie vast majority of the 
peoples of India in their present stage of education will continue to hold 
the British Government respbnsihie both for good and for e^vil. If 
dissatisfied with their lot, they will not blame either the members whom 
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they have returned or themselves for returning them. They will lay the 
blame on the British Government itself for permitting these things to 
occur when it seems obvious to them that if it choose it could have 
ordered otherwise. In this belief they will be encouraged by their own 
elected members, who will very iiaturally wish to detach from theii* own 
shoulders the onus of all shortcomings and to place the burden on the 
shoulders of the Government. The authors of the Beport give these 
masses credit for perceiving the relations of cause and effect with an 
intelligence and perspicacitj’- which cannot, I fear, be expected of them. 
If dissatisfaction should grow acute and I’esult in disturbances, the 
unpleasant duty of suppressing these will fall not upon the elected 
members but upon the Government. The display of force will convince 
thJe people more than .ever that the Government is all-jjowerfui to 
ledress the vTongs from which they believe themselves to have suffered. 
I hold’ then, that the diffusion of education among the people at large 
must be a condition precedent to the transfer to them of responsibilities 
which in their present uneducated state, they cannot possiblv be ex- 
pected to realise. The education to which I refer is not merely the 
■education of the primary school, but the educatiou that is derived from 
improvement of agricultiii’e, industry, trade, commerce and communica- 
tions. It is contact with these things that stimulates the wits of the 
masses. The primary school by itself is ineffective, 

6. I submit that these considerations are entitled to much weight in 
the decision of such questions as dii’ect voting by rural electorates or the 
■continuance of communal representation. Indii’ect voting, or communal 
representation may he out of place in any ultimate scheme of responsible 
government ; but it does not follow that these are also to he condemned 
as devices suitable for a transition period duidng which the education of 
the people and the softening of racial and religious asperities can he 
-carried out. The argument used in paragraphs 227 and 22S of the 
Beport are based on the assumption that communal electorates will 
perpetuate and encourage cleavage and put off the day when members of 
the State will think of themselves primarily as citizens of the State and 
not of any smaller unit. If general electorates of citizens, framed 
without any reference to race or creed, were actually found to produce 
representation in rough proportion to the different races and creeds 
concerned, then cadit quastw, and I grant that the process of oblitera- 
tion of racial and religious differences would be rapid and continuous. 
But who in India believes that such electorates can produce such all- 
round representation? And if a refusal to grant communal electorates 
should result in important classes being left unrepresented altogether, or 
represented most inadequately, then the result can only be a sense of 
grievance and resentment which must increase, aud not allay caste, 
class or race feeling. The authors of the Beport have, for reasons 
which they have explained, made an exception to the general rule in 
ihe case of Muhammadans, and in the case of Silths in the Punjab. 

I will later on, discuss why an exception to this general disallowance 
of communal electorates should also be made in the case of Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians. It is, of coui'se, obvious that communal electorates 
cannot be multiplied indefinitely; but tbe case for their introduction 
must stand not upon theoretical or a priori grounds but upon the actual 
results obtained by experience of general electorates. 
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7. A^rtin as legards direct electiou. Everyone vfill admit that 
dit^ct toucli between the member of a legislative assemblv and the mau 
Tvlio elects him is the closest form of responsibility that can be devised. 
jBiit this lunst fail in its object if the gulf betiveen the electors and the 
.elected is so iricle that the electors aie unable to comprehend the 
measures and policies rvith rvliieh the elected members are dealing and 
even the injtraJ fact of Iheir' own resiroasibility, A chain of electorates 
may, thei’efore, prove necessary in the early introduction of the people 
to responsible government which, as the intelligence of the voters at 
the bottom is increased, can in time be diseartfed in favour of direct 
Telations. The authors have, however, rejected this particular expedient 
on theoretical grounds. The great difficulties which face them are 
set forth in Chapter YI of the Report from paragraph 146 onwards; 
but the grant of the direct vote to the electorate is regarded by them 
n.s the one infallible remedy for ail these difficulties, and I submit 
that tliey hare assumed the infallibility of this remedy on grounds 
which to me at least appear insufficient and illusory. The recently 
appointed committee to discuss these questions of franchise will no 
doubt endeavour to find a solution of the difficulties, perhaps by- 
modifying the system of direct elections or by confining the dimensions 
of the electorate within limits which must deprive them of a democratio 
chai’acter. That is their task, and I will do not dwell further iipon 
this aspect of the case beyond remarking that if the result of direct 
elections by the new electorates is to return radical politicians as repre% 
senis fives of a thomughiy eonseiwatire people, then the success of the 
scheme as representing a reality will have been jeopardised at the very 
outset. 

S. From these general obsen’o-tions on electorates, I turn to the 
constitutional scheme itSelf, and to the other constructive recommenda^ 
tions put forward by tbe authors of the Eeforms Report. I will 
confine my criticisms to a few of the most important features of the 
scheme. The proposals, so far as they relate to Provincial Gfovernments, 
may be siunmed up as follows: — 

(1) to do. away with one man government ; 

(2) to give each province — 

(o) an Executive Council of two members (one European, 
official and one Indian non-official) to deal with 
braimhes of administration reserved to the Executive 
Government ; 

(6) a minister, or ministers, chosen fi'om among^ the elected 
member of the legislative council, to deal with branches 
of administration which are transferred to popAilai* 
control - 

I would submit that the authors of the Report, in condemning th^ 
continuance of government by a single _man as incompatible J^“h re-, 
sponsible government — a statement whicU no one will be found tc> 
challenge — appear not to recognise that an Executive Council as hitherfc) 
Imown makes uo advance towards responsible government. It is purely 
a bureaucratic institution which may be and sometimes is mora imperm-. 
ous to outside advice than a single head of a province, who, if h® stands 
alone, must perforce consult many advisers, but uuth an Executive 
Council, is limited to two or three statutoiy councillors whose advice h^ 



is virtually bound by law to accept. The passage from a single ruler 
to a responsible government is just as easy, or just as difficult, as the 
passage from an Executive Council to a system of responsible ministers. 
In the scheme of reforms, the continuance of an Executive Council in 
any province or the endowment of any new province with such a council 
is merely a safeguard. It in no way conduces to the progress towards 
responsible government but is merely a brake on the rapidity of that 
progress. Sucli council governments as have already come into 
existence in India, to judge by the writings of the press, have aroused 
no more satisfaction than the non-council governments which preceded 
them, and it is even more certain that the executive side of the new 
governments under the reform scheme will come in for even more 
violent attack than its predecessors, while, if the popular aide of the new 
government does not win approbation, the whole blame will be ascribed 
to the obstinacy and obstruction of the Executive Council. One of two 
things must happen. Either the executive side, by resisting encroach- 
ments by the popular side will mouse violent agitation, or by submitting 
to these enoroac iments will abandon all those very safeguards which it 
has been specially charged to maintain. 

• ^ 

9. In paragraph 223 of the Report its authors have explained that 
at all coats they desire to avoid any treatment of the problem which 
would involve a sudden change from irresponsibility to complete 
responsibility. Such a change, they believe, would submit the 
mechanism of government to so violent a shock as to cause it to break 
down. Yet, this is just what would happen in respect of the transferred 
subjects if the transfer were really as complete as the authors of the 
Report intend. All experience, however, warns us that no such 
complete transfer is possible. If it were possible, it would cause that 
shock which the authors desire to avoid. As it is not possible, it will 
cause merely great disappointment and friction. For the truth is that 
administrative subject cannot be ring-fenced in this way. Though a 
department may be relatively unimportant, some of the problems 
which it presents may he of the fii'st magnitude. Each administrative 
subject touches anoi^er at such frequent points of contact, that its 
complete isolation is impracticable. Under such a scheme one side of 
G-ovemment must frequently he in conflict with the otlier side. 
Dyarchy of this kind must inevitably lead to disaster. Again, it is 
unfair to expect that full-fledged ministers can he found to hand fit to 
take over these new and heavy responsibilities. A division, a district, 

0 sub-division, a tehsil, is never entrusted to inexperienced hands, and to 
entrust whole departments of State to non-official ministers without a 
long period of training is to court failure. The traditions of a res- 
ponsible ministiy cannot leap into existence at a word of command. 
The existing administrative system of India has been evolved as the 
vork of many generations of experienced officials, and by a very slow 
process of decentralisation, and I would look to the establtebmeut 
of a new constitutional system as a part of a scheme of responsible (as 
distinct from bureaucratic) government, not by a sudden and large 
committal of powers to untrained hands, but by a gradual process of pro- 
gressive delegation so that accumulated experience and traditions will 
in time provide expert constitutional ministers. This process will 
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go on pari passu with, tlie process of educating electors, so. tliat tl^g 
way may be prepared for the creation of mutual responsibility 
between electors and elected. "Wbat is required is a process by wbieh 
advance mil be smooth, and scarcely perceptible. Sudden jerks and 
jolts must at all costs be avoided. 

As I am no longer charged with any duties in connection with the 
provinces of India proper, it would be an impertinence on my part to 
attempt to elaborate a scheme of Government for Indian provinces 

f enerally or for any particular o^qe of them. But in the scheme which 
have under preparation for Burma I shall hope to provide machinery 
for that progressive delegation of powers on which I lay so much stress, 
and that scheme when submitted must form the constructive side of this 
minute. 

10, The reform scheme goes on to frame a constitution for provincial 
legislative councils, and suggests that machinery by which such councils 
shall be supreme in regard to transferred subjects, while various 
devices are introduced whereby tlie will of the executive government 
shall prevail in respect of matters which are considered to be of sutih 
gieat importance that they cannot be safely entrusted to the will of an 
untrained assembly. The scheme contemplates an elected majority 
with only such omcial element upon the council as shall ensure the 
views of Government being adequately represented, and with 
a small nominated non-offici^ element in addition by which repre- 
sentatives of creeds or communities which have failed to secure 
adequate representation by election shall find a piece upon the 
assembly. Just as I dislike dyarchy in the executive governm^t, so 
alsG TTcyttlc? J disappinve of it is the esse ei legislative oossoils, asd £m’ 
the same reasons. If certain decisions of the executive government are 
to prevail over the legislative assembly, it shozild be because of their 
paramount importance to the welfare of the community and not because 
of the head under which they fall. 

In order to ensure that measures which are of primary importance 
shall pass, the authors have devised a system of reference to a Grand 
Committee of the council. The constitution of th:? Grand Committee 
and the procedure under which the business before it shall be regulated, 
have been described in paragraphs 252-4 of the Beport. The authors 
are conscious that it will make for delay, circumlocution, and possibly 
obstruction, and that it is also liable upon occasions to fail in its object. 
But they have, not been able to find a satisfactory substitute for securing 
the passage of legislation to which the majority of the council are 
opposed. Let it he supposed that the council consisted of 80 members, 
with 15 officials upon it. Then the Grand Committee would be composed 
of 41 members, 21 nominated and 20 elected. Among the 21 nominated 
there would he 14 officials and the 20 elected would be elected by ballot. 
Ea>-hypot}iesi this procedure would not he used unless the Government 
thought that they could not carrj'' their measure with a simple majority- 
of the council. Under the Grand Committee scheme, therefore, they 
are driven to resort to packing by framing a Committee in which their 
supporters will he represented by their maximum strength while their 
opponents will be reduced by more than half. I would prefer, in these 
cii'cumstances, a simpler procedure by which, in respect of certified 
measures, the will of Government shall prevail unless a contrary motion 
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ip carried, agaiast it by a specified majority, of t-a'o-tliirds or tliree-foartbs 
of tie council. One natui’ally hopes that such certification may seldom 
prove necessaiy, and that experience u-ill shotv that reasonable measures 
can always secure a majority in tlie council. But^ if it is necessary to 
provide that the will of the executive goverament is to prevail over a 
bare majority of the council in respect of certain measures it seems well 
to provide for this in the simplest and clearest termsj without resort 
to complex procedure suggesting a desire to disguise this crucial fact 
under a rather thin semblance of constitutional muchineiy. Even with, 
this provision, requiring a majoid^ of two-thirds against the Govern- 
ment to cause its defeat on certificated measures, there might arise 
circumstances in which passions ran so high that ihe nominated non- 
official members of the Grand Committee or of the council under the 
scheme that I have proposed, would he intimidated into voting against 
the Government by the abuse and ridicule to which they were exposed 
in the press, and it wotild constitute a negation of the scheme of a 
gradual development of responsibility, with reserved powers to the 
executive government in the background, if these powers were rendered 
nugatory by an organised opposition which was for the time unwilling 
to listen to argument or reason. To meet this improbable, though not 
absolutely impossible, contingency, the Act of Parliament should provide 
for an ultimate power of suspension of the constitution under which the 
Secretary of State, on the recommendation of the Governor-General in 
Council, might, with the consent of Parliament, direct the suspension of 
the constitution in a particular province and the appointment of a 
nominated legislative council by the Governor thereof for such period of 
years as Parliament might think fit. I do not wish to be misunderstood 
as believing that such contingencies are likely to arise. There are many 
other intermediate steps which might he taken to avoid a deadlock of 
this extreme character, Por example, if Govemnient were defeated by 
a two-thirds or three-fourths majority^ as ihe case may he, the Governor 
might have power to stay proceedings absolutely until the questions at 
issue could be further examined. The authors of the scheme propose to 
give the Governor power to dissolve the council in such circumstances. 
A new council would then he elected, though it is somewhat doubtful 
whether any satisfactory issue of the controversy between the Govern- 
ment and its opponents would result from this course. If, however, it 
were tried and a council less obstructive were to be elected, this would 
be the most satisfactory solution. Apart, however, from the dissolution 
of the council, there are always possibilities of a compromise when some- 
thing like a deadlock has arisen. P\uther examination might convince 
the Government that there were points in their legislation which it 
would he wise to concede, or might persuade the opposition that some of 
its objections were based on unsubstantial grounds. If all these inter- 
mediate steps failed, if there was no room for compi’omise, if on the 
dissolution of the council a new council even more violently opposed to 
the measure than its predecessor were returned, then only would resort 
be had to the power, which I have suggested, providing for the suspen- 
sion of the constitution with direct consent of Parliament. Were such 
a contingency to arise, it would mean that either the executive govern- 
ment or the opposition had displayed a most unreasonable obstinacy, and 
I cannot help feeling that a compromise would be effected before such a 
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state of deadlock ever arose. The ultimate provision in tlie backgi-ound 
u'ould have its advantages as a clieck on extreme and unyielding 
obstinacy by either partj'j and it is quite certain that tbe Government 
at least vrould not cany its opposition to suck a pitch unless its case vrere 
so clear and so convincing that it bad no fear of tUe verdict of Parlia- 
ment. 

11. The device b 3 ' vbicb a paidicuiar majority- should be required to 
defeat a measure of the Government, which has i-|:s parallel in the 
American constitutions, is sometimes pronounced impracticable because, 
although effective on the negative side to prevent a measure which 
Government sironglj’ disapproved being passed in spite of lit, it would be 
^n awlcward and unusual device where an affirmative measure introduced 
bj" the Government itself was in issue. It is said that there are no 
precedents for cari^jdng affirmative measiu'es bj* a minoiuty of a legisla- 
tive assembly though there are precedents for refusing to caivy a 
uieasure unless backed bj' a pai-tieruar majority. The distinction is not 
without weight; but if the question he closely examined, the same 
objection lurks in the ’scheme of a Grand Committee which the authors 
ol the Heforms Ilei)oi*t hare designed. If a Government measure is 
■cari’ied in the Grand Committee against the will of the majority of the 
council, then we shall have affirmative legislation put through by a 
minority of the legislative council. To revert to the example given 
above of the worldng of a Grand Committee, a piece of affirmative legis- 
lation might' be carried by 21 votes oiit of 80, namely in the teeth of a 
majority falling short b^’ one vote of tJiree-fourtlis of the whole council. 
And if the Gi’and Committee consisted of only 40 per cent, of the 
council, then an affirmative measure might he carried bj' 17 members 
out of 80! I respectfully pj-efer the moie direct method that I suggest. 

Por the purpose of cari’jnng affirmalive legislation on the plan that 
I have suggested, it is necessary to recognise that we are dealing with a 
matter which has been certified. It is a matter which we are not 
prepared to leave to a bare majority of the council; it is a matter in. 
respect of whicli the will of the executive government must prevail. TTe 
are, however, willing, except in extreme cases, to abide by the will of the 
council if the majority against the Goveinment attains a ceifain size, 
and we can removed all awirwarduess by adopting the following procedure. 
When a bill has been certified it will, after its iutTOductorj' stages, be 
referred to a (Select Committee. On that Select Committee, ns has 
generally been the ease with the Imperial Legislative Council, the 
Government supporters have a bare majority. I would penuit the non- 
official element to he elected to the Select Committee if the council so 
desired, ily experience of many such Select Committees has been that 
■discussion ojf a matter round a table has produced far more ’satisfactory 
results than a debate in council, and it is probable that a measure to 
which there was strong opposition in council would undergo many 
•changes at the hand of the Select Committee, 'VTlien the Select Com- 
mittee had completed its report, the Government would consider that 
report and might I'efer back to the Committee certain points, after 
further consideration of which the Bill would take its final shape as that 
to which the Government was committed. The constitution sliould 
provide that, in the case of a eeriified measure, the Bill as thus amended, 
would become law unless further amendments to it were carried in the 
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legislative council by majorities of two-tbirds or three-fourths as the ease 
might be. It would be unnecessary, therefore, to move any affirmative 
measure ; the Bill would be discussed in council in its preliminary stages. 
It would have been overhauled and examined, and probably amended, 
by the Select Committee in deference to the views put forward hy the 
opposition. The Government would have then decided what its will was. 
and this will would prevail unless contrary motions were carried by the 
required majorities. This procedure would entirely save the necessity of 
duplicating debates in the manner provided by the Griand Committee 
scheme. 

To sum up, then, I hope that it may rarely be necessary to certify 
any measures at all; but if the state of feeling in the council should, 
render it desirable to certify a measure, I hope that it may not be 
necessary to go beyond the precaution of requiring a specified majority 
to defeat the Grovernment. If, on such a defeat, tlie Government should 
consider it absolutely essential to persist in its course, then there are the 
various intermediate suggestions of further compromise, the dissolution 
of the old and election of a new council, and so on, to avoid a supreme 
deadlock. Finally, only in the last resort would a reference to Parlia- 
ment to suspend the Constitution be necessary. The nature of this ulti- 
mate remedy would, I think, be an insurance against excessive bureau- 
cratic obstinacy on the one side, or unreasoning and purely factious oppo- 
sition on the other. Both sides would hesitate before they pressed their 
opposition to such a point. 

12. I now turn to the subject of European representation upon the 
Councils. The discussion in the press has somewhat obscured the issue. 
The question is one of the introduction of responsible government; 
between a bureaucracy and the will of elected representatives. The 
personnel of the bureaucracy may require large revision; but that is 
entirely a different matter. The contrast is really not between Europe- 
ans and Indians, but between officials and non-officials. The presence 
of official Indians in the ranks of the bureaucracy or of non-official 
Europeans in the ranks of the elected representatives has no direct 
concern with the process of establishing responsible government. Bach 
has to be considered on its merits, viz., given a bureaucracy, how many 
Indians ought there to be \ipon it, and given responsible assemblies of 
non-officials elected by the people at laxge, how many Europeans should 
there be on them. The emiment authors of the Report admit that 
European interests should be represented, but they prefer to leave this 
representation to nomination although they admit that their (European) 
material interests in the country are out of all proportion to their 
numerical strength and that it might be argued in their behalf that 
inasmuch as unlike all other communities, they are not an integral part 
of the population of India, no departure from principle is involved in 
giving them separate representation of their own.” I venture to submit 
that in this passage the authors have given stronger reasons for includ- 
ing Europeans in the elected element, the course which they reject, 
rather than for excluding them, the course which they propose. 

The following considerations appear to me to outweigh the general 
objections to communal electorates on account of which the authors of 
the Report have determined to prefer nomination to representation in the 
case of Europeans. Unless the annonncement in Parliament is to be 
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used as a mere eupliemism for tlie gradual extrusion of ail British influ- 
ence and interest from India until iiey finally- become extinctj it must be 
assumed, as the authors of the Ueport have actually assumed, that this 
responsihle government in India will partake of the nature of a partner- 
ship in which the British elements from time to time existing in ihe 
country will retain a place commensurate with the peculiar relation that 
the British nation occupies with respect to India. Europeans will then 
presimiabiy for a long time to come if not always, be a relatively small 
but relatively very important section of the community in India, who 
cannot possibly he represented, even to the extent possible to Muhamma- 
dans and Sikhs, by means of general electorates. If this view is coiTect, 
it follows that as authority is gradually transferred from official to non- 
official hands, the non-official European must be permitted to enjoy his 
share of the transferred authority as belonging to a small but very impor- 
tant section of the people at large. The capital that Europeans have in- 
vested, the future capital that they will command, the services that they 
have rendered in the past and will continue to render in the future to the 
development of the country, make it imperative that they should not be 
ignored in any scheme of responsible government. , To denj responsible 
representation to the European in India is to exclude the one class of all 
others that is best fitted to comprehend its obligations and to exercise its 
privileges. Such an omission will surely be entirely inconsistent with the 
policy announced in Parliament and it would be a grave injustice to 
exclude from all share in constitutional representation the one class on 
which the obligation of compulsory military service has been laid. 

Further, the authors of the Report lay great stress on the necessity 
of maintaining the British character of the administration. But it is not 
only by keeping in the Service a certain proportion of Englishmen that 
this leaven of British character can he maintained. Surely the new legis- 
lative councils, to whom control over the executive is gradually to be 
committed, should contain a similar leaven. And the introduction of 
this leaven into those councils becomes increasingly necessary as the 
official element upon the councils gradually diminishes to the point of 
virtual disappearance. Unless, therefore, adequate provision is made for 
the British character in the legislative councils of the countiy hy giving 
due representation to the non-official European community, the British 
touch will he entirely eliminated from those councils and such small 
British element as ultimately remains in the Services will he rendered 
entirely impotent by the fact that it has no representatives upon the 
councils. The continuance of such constituencies as Chambers of Com- 
merce, Trades Association, etc., do not at all suffice to fill this want. The 
representatives so elected are merely mouthpieces of the Chambers and 
Associations to which they belong. They regard themselves as charged 
with special commercial interests only and not with the general govern- 
ment of the country. Bnt, although European commercial interests are 
of great importance, they by no means represent the entire European 
interests of the country. The interests of the European lawyers, medical 
men and other non-official ETiropeans of the professional classes, as well 
as Europeans, official or non-official, who have settled in the countiy 
after retirement from service or business, cannot be ignored. And there 
is another very important European interest. 1 allude to the European 
Services and the British Army in India. Hitherto, all European inter- 
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ests in India have been left mainly iu tlie hands of the Biiropean official 
members in the Goverjiment or iu the Senuces. Under a scheme of re- 
sponsible goTernnieut, as propounded by the authors of the Beport, the 
EiU'opean official will gradually disappear from the coiincils and be 
gi’eatly diminished in the Services, and it will increasingly devolve upon 
the non-official European in this countij' to play his share in safeguarding 
the interests of his fellow-countrymen in the various Sendees. Under 
any scheme of franchise whicJi the Committee now worliing on this sub- 
ject may devise, it is certain that tlie Indian in Government Service will 
he given a vote. It would be entireh’ inconsistent, under a scheme of 
responsible government in India, to deny to the European official a vote 
which the Indian official of the same Sendee will enjoy. If the European 
official were given such a vote, it would be most unsuitable that he 
shoiild exercise it upon the general electorate for electing Hindus, 
Muhammadans, Silihs, Parsis, Indian Christians, etc., upon the council, 
hut it would he appropriate that he should exercise his vote in favour of 
non-official Europeans repiesenting Eni*opean interests generally in the 
country. I consider, therefore, that the proposed omission of European 
i’epresentation, as such, u ith a special electorate of their own, constitutes 
a serious blemish in the Eeforms Scheme now under criticism in this 
conntrv, and that this omission should he repaired by constituting Euro- 
pean electorates iu everj’ province, 

13. The case of the Anglo-Indians stands on a somewhat diJtterent 
basis. They have not contributed much hitbeido to commerce, industry 
and the development of the country. In that respect they have a weaker 
claim than the European for special representation. On the other hand, 
they have a stronger claim than the European in that the vast majority 
of them are horn, live their lives, and die in India. As a class, thejr 
attach great value to their British crigin, and, for as long as it is possi- 
ble to foresee, they will continue to hold those sentiments and to be- 
separate from the general population of the country. It is most unlikely 
that they would ever he able to secure adequate lepreseutation at the 
hands of general electorates, and they are undoubtedly entitled to have re- 
presentatives of their own in any scheme of responsible government that 
may be introduced in India, TThen new constitutional maebinery is in 
process of erection, the special relations of Great Britain to India must 
find, not only transitional hut permanent recognition within that scheme; 
otherwise the announcement in Parliament is merely tantamount to the- 
entire relinquishment of concern iu Indian affairs by the British nation. 
The present is the right moment for including in constitutional schemes 
due and adequate provision for the representation of European and 
Anglo-Indian interests and for the expansion of that representation pari 
pas&ii with the gradual elimination of European official authority in the 
management of Indian affairs. If the opportunity that now exists for 
establishing and laying down this princi])le is neglected, its establish- 
ment at a later stage will he rendered exceedingly difficult if not 
impossible. How many desirable tilings there are that are pronounced 
impossible at a- particular time which could, and ought to have been done- 
bad the necessitj’ for them been foreseen at a much earlier stage ! 

14. I turn now to the proposals of tlie Eepoit regarding the Indian 
Civil Service. In paragraph 314. the authors of the Befonns Beport 
state that if the recommendation's of the Public Services Commission 
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T\'ere accepted and leeruitment of 2o per cent, of the superior posts were 
made in India, then to attain this all-ronnd percentage of 25 per cent, 
the 'proportion in say, Bombay, Bengal and JIadras, wonld have to be 
considerably more than 2d per cent, because in Burma eeriainly, and 
probably in the Punjab, it would be much less. They also point out 
that it would he unwise to create a demand in excess of' the supply, and 
lay stress on the fact that the present quality of the Seiwices must be 
maintained. In paragraph 31T, however, tliey propose that S3 per cent, 
of the .superior posts should be recruited in India, and that this 
percentage should be inci'eased by 1|- per cent, annually until tho 
periodic Commission is appointed which will re-examine the whole 
subject. Casual observation might suggest that, after all, the authors 
of the repoi't wei'e only raising a 2-5 pei-eentage to -33, a comparatively 
small difference. Under the proposals of the Ptublic Services Com- 
mission,, a periodic Commission of enquiry visiting India ten years after 
the introduction of the schenTe wonld find 25 per ceiit, of the recruits of 
ten years and under composed of Indians. Under the scheme put 
forward by the axithors of the Eeport, they would find that the Indian 
element in the annual recruitment would have reached 48 per cent, for 
certain. An additional percentage representing the number of Indians 
admitted by the open competition in England would have to be added in 
the ease of both schemes. If this additional percentage be assumed in 
each case to be 10 per cent, then the proportion under the first scheme 
would be 35, under tbe second 58 per cent. Furthermore, on the 
consideintions tirged by the authors themselves, in paragraph 314 of the 
Eeport, the proportion of Indian recinitment in say, Bombay, Bengal 
and !Madi'as, might by that time be anything \ip to 66 pei’ cent, or even 
more than this. 

Then as to qtiality. Once let it get about in the United Kingdom 
that the Indian Civil Service no longer offers the career that it used to 
do, and there will he a falling-off, both in the number and quality of the 
Eui-opean cand.idates Jieeking admission to it. This falling<-off must 
inevitably be accompanied by an increase in the number of Indians who 
win places in the open competition, so that even at the end of the ten 
years inteiwening before the first periodic Commission examines the 
stibject, the constitution of the Service might have passed entirely 
beyond control. Tbe authors of the Eeport hope to maintain a due 
proportion of Euiupeans in the Service by offeiing certain attractions in 
the matter of pay and pensions. But these purely mercenaiy attractions 
may prove a broken reed if in the general estimation of the public, the 
prestige of the Seivice has seriously diminished. The experience gained 
of the Indian Medical Service suggests caution. The proposals, theiu- 
fore, in their pi-esent shape would seem to endanger the essential 
maintenance of the British character of the administration to which the 
Public Services Commission and the authors of the scheme themselves 
attached such great importance. I do not wish to disparage at all the 
cliBi'acter and attainments of those Indians who" have hitherto entered . 
the Indian Civil Service by the road of open eonipetition. But it has 
always to he I’eniembered that they represent the selection of the fittest 
60 far as existing tests admit, and the comparative fewness of their 
numbei's in the Service has required them to follow the high standards 
and traditions of that Service or fall out. If a large proportion of the 
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Service is in future to lie recruited in India, and tlie European proportion 
recruited at Irome is also likely to suffer both, in quality and numbers, 
tbe British traditions and standards, which have made a name for 
themselves all over the world, cannot be maintained. 

There is another most important consideration which ought not to he 
ignored. Although the educated classes very naturally would like to 
absorb all the posts in the Indian Civil Service and other Services for 
themselves, this desire is not shared by the people at large and it is 
certainly not shared by the thousands of Indian soldiers who have 
fought and hied in the war ind who, iir civil life, are drawn from the 
peasant class. The people at large like to have, as the head of their 
district, an officer whom they regard as entirely unprejudiced and to 
whom Hindus and Muhammadans, Sikhs and Rajputs, Brahmins and 
non-Brahmins, high castes and low castes can appeal as an impartial 
arbitrator. I have often sympathised with, an Indian officer occupying 
this position, who because be is either a Hindu or a Muhammadan, a 
Bj'ahmin or a man of lower caste, is suspected generally most unjustly 
of prejudice or favour. So long, therefore, as the masses of the people 
do not desire a large influx of Indians into the Services, there are strong 
arguments in favour of a more gradual increase in the Indian element 
than the authors of the scheme contemplate. The high quality of the 
Service would he better preseived under the new conditions if the 
alteration was less violent. 

In these circumstances I would recommend the adoption of one of two 
methods ; either the percentage at 25 per cent, for the next ten years, 
or begin it at 20 per cent, and increase by 1 per cent, each year rising 
to 30 per cent. If the hitherto proportion is taken as averaging 10 per 
cent, this means doubling the present proportion immediately and 
trebling it in ten years. If, however, the number of entrants by the 
open competition is included in the total, and only the balance made 
available for Indian recruitment, then the figures might he raised by 10 
per cent, on the total, i.e,, 35 per cent, throughout the period of ten 
years, or 30 per cent, rising to 40 per cent, in the ten years’ period. At 
the end of that time the periodic Commission would review the subject 
and advise as to the further progress justified. But it must be 
remembered that even after ten years the new element introduced into 
the Service would consist of men of from one to ten years’ standing 
only, regarding whom it would be exceedingly difficult to pronounce how 
far they were going to succeed when entrusted with higher responsibili- 
ties in the shape of the charge of districts, departments and divisions. 
It would only he when the entrants under the new system had held 
positions of responsibility for some years that judgment could he 
pronounced on the success of the experiment, and as to whether it was 
proceeding too slowly or too quickly. The scheme recommended in^ the 
report may prove to have been a gamble in futures with no ^possibility 
of retreat. 

I do not propose to go into the question of what proportion of 
Indians should he admitted into the various other Services. They all 
are for separate consideration in connection with the report of the Public 
Services Commission. But there are some of the younger Services which 
are still too much in the pioneer stage to make a rapid change in the 
personnel and source of recruitment of any advantage to the interests of 
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India and Indians themselvesj and as tlie Public Sei'vices Commission 
tiiemselves pointed out, tecbnical and professional instruction 'witbin 
India must be widely extended and greatly improved before In dia n 
candidates can be found in sufficient numbers to replace Euiupean 
candidates witbout sacrificing the interests of tbe community at large to 
an unnecessary degree. Tbe extent to which Indian-owned businesses 
and concerns in this country are still obliged to maintain Europeans on 
their staff is a significant warning against too violent a disturbance oi 
the personnel of which these Services have hitherto been composed. 

15. The proposals of the Eeforms Eeport, so far as they relate to the 
Government of India or the Secretary of State and his Council, do not* 
very greatly concern the individual province. The Government of Inriia 
will themselves be in the best position to judge how the control that 
they exercise can be safeguarded in their own councils so that they may 
discharge their responsibility to Parliament. But there is one aspect of 
the case for maintaining the supremacy of the Government of India 
which does not seem to have been touched upon in the Eeforms Eeport. 
Apart from the necessity of having a central body able to enforce the 
wffl of Parliament in matters concerning the Enmire as a whole, or 
touching the Imperial concerns of India itself, as well as those provincial 
matters over which full control cannot entirely be committed to the 
Provincial Government, the strength of the rase for maintaining the 
supremacy of the Government of India must rest upon the basic fact 
that without the Government of India holding s^^ay above, the unifica- 
tion of India into a single nation is absolutely, impossible. The greater 
provincial autonomy which the Eeforms Scheme contemplates, will make 
for disintegration, not for union, and but for th6 cement of British 
control exercised through a strong Government of India, the various 
administrative entities and the Hative States must split asunder. The 
In3ian nation, to the separate existence of which all the educated classes 
at present aspire, is bound up inseparably with British rule. Were this 
British control to be withdrawn from the separate countries, races, 
administrations and states of which India is composed, she would fall 
to pieces like a temporary federation of BalJfan States, or the various 
racial entities of the Austrian and Eussian Empires. If the future of 
India lay in the direction of the ci'eation of a nuiuber of independent 
nationalities, the case might be different. But this is not the policy of 
the announcement in Parliament, The announcement in Parliament 
contemplates one single India forming an integral part of the British 
Empire, and a single India, controlled entirely by Indians themselves, 
cannot for a very long time to come, fall within the range of practical 
politics. 

• The authors of the Eeport have, in paragraph 323, asked the question 
whether it is conceivable that India's only surviving connection with 
the Empire will be found in the presence of British troops for tbe pur- 
pose of defending her borders. Thev answer that question by saving 
that the last contingency cannot be contemplated. Tliey cannot imagine 
that Indian self-respect or British common-sense would assent for a 
moment to such a.proposition. At least ‘!o long as the Empire is cliarged 
with the defence of India, a substantial element of Englishmen must 
remain and must be secured both in her Government and in her public 
services. However much, therefore, tbe policy of the Government of 
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India may be influenced, and sLould be influenced, by tb.e -vrisbes of Ibe 
numerous peoples 'W'b.o inhabit tbe countiy, tbe unifying influence of 
British, control must continue unimpaired until such a fusion of races 
and such a disappearance of racial and religious cleavages has actually 
come to pass as no one living at the present time can possibly envisage. 

16. Although in this Minute I have ventured to criticise freely 
several of the detailed recommendations in the Report, I am aiming at 
the same objective and in sympathy with the same principles, as those 
which have guided the eminent authors of that epoch-making docuinent. 
It is from some of the methods and processes recommended that I 
venture to differ; all I desire to urge is that the process of ti’ansfer 
should he more gradual and the march forward more under control, that 
the even balance between the many conflicting interests, the sum total 
of which go to make ut> the commonwealth, should he more effectively 
maintained, and that the continuance of the British partnership under 
the changing form of Grovernment should he adequately secured. 

Perhaps I may he permitted, in conclusion, to reproduce a formula 
which I drew up in 1916, more than two years ago. as representing my 
conception of the aims before the British 0overnmeiit in India. It 
ran — 

“ The task before the British Government of India is to train the 
people, so that, under the British leadership, they may ulti- 
mately become fitted for the fullest measure of self-govern- 
ment which is alike most truly representative of her diverse 
races and classes, most suitable to tlieir circumstances and 
traditions, and most conducive to the abiding welfare of her 
Princes and her peoples. 

The rate of progress attained towards the realisation of this ideal 
must depend upon the improvement and wide diffusion of 
education, the softening of racial and religious differences, and 
the acquisition of political experience. 

The desired training has already been in progress, but the time 
has now come for a marked acceleration of the advance — 

“ firstly, by tbe committal of more responsible functions to local 
bodies, and by tbe development of urban and rural self- 
government ; 

secondly, by increasing the pi’oportion of Indians in the superior 
branches of the public seiwices whereby they may better 
qualify themselves for the higher offices of the State, and 
generally to bear a more important share in the administra- 
tion of the countiy; and 

thirdly, hy the progressive extension of the franchise for tbe 
legislative councils, and by the increase from time to time 
of the elected elements in their constitution, so that, as these 
become more truly representative of the people, they may 
also be entrusted with higher responsibilities. 

It is by India’s steady progi’ess along these several roads, simul- 
taneously with the diffusion of education, the development of 
her agriculture, her commerce, her aris and her industries, that, 
under the guidance of the British Government, her political 
destiny may best be shaped, and the future place of India, her 
Provinces and her States, as one 'of the family of nations' com- 
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posing the British Empire, may most worthily he designed, 
most safely he directed, and most harmoniously he evolTed.” 

I renture to hope that there is nothing in this formula which is out 
of accord with the spirit of the great pronouncement in Parliament of 
August IM7, nor indeed, trith any of the principles adopted by the 
ilhistrious authors of the Eeport. Tliough views may differ as to pro- 
cesses and times, the end before all is, and must be, one and the same. 

BEGIFALD CBADDOOK, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Burma. 

The 29th November 1618. 


No. 4140-P., dated Banchi, the 10th November 1913. 

Prom — The Hou’ble Mr. H. McPhebson, I.C.S,, 'Chief Secretary to the 
Coverument of Bihar and Orissa, 

To— The Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department. 

I am directed to refer to your letter no, 960, dated the 15th 
1918, on the subject of Indian. Constitutional Beforms, and to submit, 
for the information of the Government of India, the opinion which the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council has formed on the proposals contained 
in .paragraphs S12 to 295 of tl^ Joint Beporfc prepared by His E.scel- 
lency the viceroy and the Secretary of State for India. 

2, When the local Government were invited last year in Sir James 
DuBoulay’a letter no. 666, dated the 8th September 1917, to submit 
iheir •vimvs on UniVan WfeitiTms, ihoy TBvreweh the tjOTi5v 

tions of the problem in Bihar and Orissa and stated their recommenda-- 
tions at considerable length in my letter no. 3688-C., dated the .‘list 
October 1917, of which an extract (paragraphs 4 to 12) is annexed. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council does not desire to travel over the whole 
of this ground again hut he considers it necessary to draw attention to hi^ 
previous statement of the conditions of the problem as it then presented 
itself and to slate briefly what were the recommendations he then made, 
because local conditions remain unchanged in all essentials ; and 
although the general political situation may necessitate the adoption o^ 
a more advanced policy than was recommended a year ago, this neces-' 
sity has been created from without rather than from within, and the uri'- 
altered circumstances of the Province indicate at least the need foi' 
caution in the application to it of experimental measures of reform. 

3- The construction proposals which His Honour in Council put 
forw'ard a year ago were summed up under the following heads : — 

(1) the largely increased admission of Indians into the superior 

services which have considerable influence in shaping legis' 
laiion and regulating the conduct of the Administration; 

(2) the inclusion of a larger number of Indians in the Eseculiv^ 

Councils, both Imperial and Provincial; 

(3) the liberalization of local self-Govemraent and its emancipation 

as far as possible from official control and guidance, so that 
the political instinct may he developed in the masses and 
non-official Indians may be trained in administrative work; 
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(4) a great extension of primary education, tlie enconragement of 
tlie co-operative movement, and the development of indus- 
trial and agricultural improvements, all of which will fit the 
masses to take part in local self -Government and will faci- 
litate the creation of constituencies that will secure tlieir 
representation in the Provincial Legislative Council; and 

(6) the immediate enlargement of the powers of the Legislative 
Councils in directions in which discretion may he left to 
them without trespassing on the essential functions of the 
executive, the gradrial increase of their elective element, and 
the steady development of their authority as they become 
more and more representative of the people. 

His Honour in Council attached great importance to the first of 
these measures because he was much impressed hy the feelings of 
discontent and irritation which had been roused amongst the educated 
classes of India hy the slowness of the increase in the Indian element 
in the superior services and their general disappointment with the 
proposals of the Public Services Commission. It was on this discontent 
that the extremist critics of British rule in India played most success- 
fully, especially amongst the student community, and it was to the same 
sentiment that the anarchist propaganda appealed in inflaming youthful 
minds against the burden of the British yoke. The LieutenanV Gover- 
nor in Council was therefore prepared to make a hold advance in tbis 
direction and to regard the Indiaiiization of the superior services up to 
a limit of one-half as the immediate goal of endeavour ; but as a much 
larger measiue oi advance than he had then thoixght desirable is now 
proposed in other directions, his reconuuendations under this head, 
which it is understood will form the subject of a separate reference* 
win call fcr further consideration. 

4. The first four of the recommendations recited in the previous 
paragraph all find a prominent place in the Joint Report. It is with 
regard to the fifth, the development of the Legislative Councils, that 
the authors of the Report have travelled far beyond the limits contem- 
plated by the local Govei'nment, The Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
18 not convinced that the advance now proposed was either justified hy 
the political conditions obtaining in India before the publication of the> 
Repoid or necessitated by the terms of the announcement made in the 
House of Commons on the 20th August 1917. He considers that the- 
policy then enunciated of the increasing association of Indians in eveiw 
branch of the administration and the gradual development of .self- 
governing institutions with a view to the progressive realization of 
responsible Government in India as an integral part of the British 
Empire would have been satisfied by the adoption of the proposals 
mentioned above. The announcement did not preclude he intervention- 
of a period of preparation and training before the first actual instalment 
of responsible Government was granted, and for such preparation and 
training provision was made in the local Government’s proposals. The 

g eneral situation has, however, been changed very considerably since 
ist year hy the publication of the Joint Report; and the na,easures- 
then advocated have in consequence ceased to he adequate. Although 
the Cabinet have not yet considered the recommendations contained in 
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tlie Report, tlie fact tliat tliey liave been put forward by His Excellency 
the Viceroy and the Secretary of State has given rise to the confident 
expectation that they will be canned into effect withont any substantial 
abatement. The failure to do so would create Teiy grave disappointment 
and would be regarded as a breach of faith which would Senate all 
shades of educated opinion throughout the country. Ifational senti- 
ment, moreover, amongst the educated classes of India has been, steadily 
rising and will not be satisfied with concessions that might have been 
regarded as adeq^uate a year ago. This sentiment has leceivtd a great 
impulse from the course of the war, in which India has continued to play 
an ever-increasing part. As the war progresses, the principle of the self- 
determination of nations continues to receive ever greater emphasis, and 
when the only vocal classes in India demand that this principle shall be 
recognized in the administration of India, it is impossible for the 
British people, who are the foremost exponents of the principle, to meet 
the demand with a cold negative. The task of the British administrator 
in India must henceforth be to give his cordial support to the application 
of this principle, so far as this is possible without injury to the interest 
of the non-vocal classes, who constitute the great mass of the population, 
and without prejudice to the rights of the races, classes and religious 
communities who constitute minorities of varying size and importance 
throughout India. In view of these considerations the Lieutenaut- 
(jrovemor in Council is prepared to suhscrihe generally to the proposals 
of the Joint Report without further discussion of their a priori merits 
and on the distinct understanding that- the safeguards which they pro- 
vide will be maintained intact. Granted the necessity for the imme- 
diate introduction of the first instalment of responsible Government, 
they seem to him to form on the whole the best attempt which has so far 
been placed before the public to attain that end, and the onus is on 
those who criticise the scheme of the Joint Repoi’t to prepare a more 
acceptable plan. 

S. Before discussing the proposals of the Report in detail, it will be 
convenient to notice the general trend of the opinions which have been 
received from officials and non-officials in response to the invitation of 
the local Government, A selection from these opinions is appended to 
this letter together with a copy of the proceedings of an informal 
conference of the non-official members of the Bihar and Orissa Legisla- 
tive Council which the Lieutenant-Governor in Council called together 
to discuss the proposals of the Joiut Report, and in particular the divi- 
sion functions between the official and popular elements of the new 
Executive Government. 

In general it may be said that official opinion is either hostile or 
resigned. Eew officials like the proposals, and many of those who have 
been consulted dwell on the dangers to which an ignorant peasantry will 
be exposed through the expected predominance in the Councils of the 
Inn.'d-holding and professional classes j others, though by no means 
enthusiastic, accept tbe proposed reforms as inevitable. It is not alto- 

S fiber sumrising that the Services whidi have had the greatest share in 
aping tSe past administration of India should regard the proposed 
•changes with apprehension. They have helped in tbe task of building 
■up in India a fabric of administration which they justly regard with 
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pride. Ttey believe tbat the masses ia India have confidence in tlieiir 
justice and integrity and are grateful for the protection they have 
received from the oppression of the powerful and for the security in 
which their daily life is passed. They fear that with any weakening of 
the present system of Government, the structure which has heen reared 
so patiently may fall to pieces and that the people who will suffer jjiosfc 
will be those whose security and welfare British rule in India has done- 
most to foster and advance. On the other hand, it is contrary to human 
nature that thi-ee hundred million people, should acquiesce in the per- 
petual domination of a small body of foreigners from a distant land, 
however high-minded and ef&cient the latter may he. The present 
regime cannot continue for ever, and British rtile will have failed of its- 
purpose in India, if it does not draw out all that is best in Indians and 
help them to build up a fabric of self-Government, which will stand 
unsJiaken on its own foundations. In this view a step in the direction 
of responsible Government may he regarded as essential. The task of 
the existing Services must be to do their utmost to make it a success j. 
and the Lientenant-Govemor in Council has every confidence that they 
will he equal to the task. For, in spite of the changes in the adminis- 
trative Government, they will still retain a strong position, and the new 
authorities which will he set up will rely on them greatly for help, 
guidance and advice. Indeed, once the members of the senior service- 
realize that in future they must rety on the influence thej’’ can exercisa 
through their administrative experience and powers of persuasion, there- 
is every reason to hope that their relations with Indian administrators — 
the ministers of the scheme, the elected members of the Legislative- 
Council, and the chairman of local bodies — ^\vill be most cordial, and 
tbat all these will welcome their advice and he grateful for their help.. 

6 The vocal sections of the nou-oiflcial classes recognise that the 
scheme is an earnest attempt to satisfy their political aspirations and 
express the hope that it will be applied in full measiii’e to Bibar and 
Orissa, no distinction being drawn between this and other provinces, 
which may possibly he regarded as more advanced. Where criticism is 
offered, it is directed not against the dangers of tlie scheme, hut against 
its proposed safeguards; and there is a tendency amongst the more ad- 
vanced politicians to deciy the proposals as inadequate and falling far 
short of the Congress-Leagne scheme, which in spite of the defects, 
pointed out by the authors of the Joint Report, is still preferred by 
them. Much of this criticism is a repetition of the views which have 
been put forward at the special session of the Congress. Muhammadan 
opinion in the province, where it is not merely a reassertion of the Con- 
gress-League scheme, is content to dwell upon the necessity for Muham- 
madan representation gi-eatly in excess of the propoi*tion which the 
Muhammadan element in the population hears to the whole. The poli- 
ticians of Orissa concentrate their attention on the claims of Orissa to a 
separate provincial administration and to the reunion with the parent 
stock of all Oriya-speaking tracts which are now included in the adja- 
cent provinces. The reference to this subject in paragraph 246 of Ihe 
Report ia not_ considered adequate ; and in particular it is represented 
that tlie question of re-distrihntion of areas in the case of Oriya-speaking 
population should he talcen up before and not after the Provincial Gov- 
ernmehts are constituted on the reformed basis now proposed. ■ 
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7. I am no'vr to submit, for tbe consideration of the Grorernment of 
India, the vieTfs of the local GoTernment on the details of the scheme 
proposed in the Joint Report. 

The first question which arises is the extent to which devolution 
should he carried in the matter of legislation, and the method hy which 
the respective spheres of the Imperial and Provincial Legislatures should 
be defined. It is suggested in paragraph 212 of the Report that the 
administrative control over all provincial legislation, which the Govern- 
ment of India now maintain by virtue of their instructions to local 
Gopernmenis, should be abrogated, -and that the control of the Govern- 
ment of India should be exercised by viidue of statutoiy provisions, 
framed on the model of sections 79 to 82 of the Government of India 
Act 1916, together with a general overriding power of legislation for the 
discharge of 9 .II functions which they will have to perform. 

The local Government concur in these proposals. They see no 
necessity for any further definition of the powers of the Provincial 
Legislatures by statute, as the sphere of provincial business will have 
already been demarcated by a process of exclusion, that is, by the 
Imperial statutory reservations. Constitutional practice will come into 
play in deciding the boundary between Imperial and Provincial business 
in cases where there may be doubt or obscurity througli interconnection 
of subjects. 

8 . The question of administrative devolution involves a mass of 
minor detail which cannot easily be dealt with on broad lines. The 
proposals of the local Government on this subject are contained in the 
schedule attached to this letter as Appendix 11. 

9. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council accepts the proposal that the 
executive Government of each province should consist of two parts, 
corresponding to a division of subjects between those which may be 
made ovei’ to popular control and those which for the present must 
remain in official hands. Re agrees that as a necessary corollary to this 
the number of executive councillors in Bihar and Orissa should be 
reduced from three to two. One of these councillors should be an Indian 
and the other a European member of the Indian Civil Service. Hie 
Honour in Coxmcil strongly holds the view that, except in the three 
Presidencies, the Governor should ordinarily be a member of the Indian 
Civil Service. It is most desirable that the Governor should have a 
first-hand Itnowledge of Indian conditions; and although this qualifica- 
tion need not be insisted on when a man of fij’st-rate ability and ndde 
experience is appointed from Europe, it is highly improbable that any 
Indian province outside the three Presidencies would offer attractions 
sufficient to secure a Governor of the requisite calibre. 

The local Government also accept the propo'sal that the minister or 
ministers who will form part of the executive government should be 
selected by the Governor from the ranks of the elected members of the 
Legislative Council. Provision should be made in the statute for tbe 
appointment of two ministers in Bihar and Orissa, but it should be open 
to the Governor at the outset to appoint only one minister. Tbe work 
of tbe province is not at present excessive for a council of three, but it 
may be regarded as certain that it -mil increase greatly in \'oliime when 
the refoiTUs now contemplated are introduced. The pav and st,atus of 
the minister should be the same as those of an executive councillor. 
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Altliough. the selection of the minister must rest with the Governor, his 
appointment should he hy Royal Warrant, as it is important in the eyes 
of Indians that the connection with the Crown should he emphasised. 

The local Government consider that nothing will he gained hy tlie 
temporary arrangement proposed, whereby for five years ministers^ will 
he responsible not to the Legislative Council, but to their individual 
consiStuencies. The sentiment of the Legislative Council towards the 
ministers will be the nearest approach to the popular will which can at 
first be hoped for. The vote of the constituency, especially if it be one 
of the communal type, might have no significance. If adequate safe- 
guards are provided against the danger that the Legislative Council may 
use its authority to force the hands of the Governor or embarrass 
Government, there seems to be no good reason for delaying the introduc- 
tion of responsihility to the Legislative Council. The safeguards that 
are required are: — 

(1) That the salary of the minister shall be retained as a reserved 

subject. 

(2) That a vote of censure shall be regarded as carried only when 

it secures a majority of two-thirds of the non-of&cial mem- 
bers. 

(3) That the Governor shall have power to refuse to accept a re- 

signation consequent on a vote of censure. 

This modification with the safegdards suggested was ‘unanimously 
recommended by the Conference of non-official members of the present 
Legislative Council. 

10. There remains the proposal in paragraph 220 that power shouJd 
be given to the Governor to appoint one or two additional members of 
his Government as members without j)ort£olio. Non-official opinion is 
unanimously opposed to this suggestion and official opinion is either 
hostile or lukewarm. His Honour in Council is willing to accept this 
proposal but he would not press for it, if non-official opinion in other 
parts of India is strongly opposed to it. In any case, care should be 
taken to provide that the appointment will be made only for a special 
purpose and for a specified time. 

11. As to tbe actual working of tbe Provincial Executive Govern- 
ment, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council accepts the proposals con- 
tained in paragraph 221. He also agrees that the Governor should 
possess a power of control over his minister or ministers, to be defined 
by an Instrument of Instructions. The general tenor of those instruc- 
tions may be as indicated in paragraph 219, but it is essential that the 
Governor’s exercise of his control shall not he open to question in the 
Courts, though it might be subject to revision by the Government of. 
India. His Honour in Council would be glad to have an opportunity 
of considering these instructions before they are finally shaped. 

12. The local Government agree that the Governor in Council must, 
as proposed in paragraph 240, have full power to intervene in matters 
{fl) which concern law and order, (6) which raise religious or social 
issues, and (c) which afiect the interests of existing services. The 
reference to the last mentioned class of cases is understood to coyer 
impersonal questions of cadre, pay, and other conditions of service, aiid 
not questions affecting individual officers. The right of intervention by 
the Government of India in these matters should be maintained. 
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13. Tlie Lieutenant-Governor in Counoil agrees with, the proposal 
in paragraph 239 that the question whether a particular matter shoulct 
be dealt with b 7 the popular or the official part of the Government, 
must be finally settled by the Governor and that no opportunity must 
be conceded for questioning his decision by reference to a court of law 
or to the Government of India. 

14. His Honour in Council assents to the proposal in paragraph 
224 that the Gkivernor should be empowered, if he so wishes, to appoint 
members of the liegislative Council, whether elected or nominatea, to 

S osifions analogous to that of a Parliamentary Under-SecretBuy in 
rent Britain. This expedient might materially lighten the work of 
the ministers and secretaries to Government, and at the s^e time be 
useful in educating future ministers in their responsibilities - 

15. I am now to explain the scheme, which has been framed by the 
local Government, for the composition of the Provincial Legislative 
Council and for the electorates in accordance with the. suggestions con- 
tained in paragraphs 225 to 232 of the Joint Eeport. A copy of the 
scheme and of the tabular statistics on which the franchise and elec- 
torate proposals are based is annexed to this letter as Appendix 111. 
Advance copies have been forwarded to the Franchise Committee for 
their examination. 

16. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council agrees that the principle of 
direct elections should be extended to all constituencies. This syst^ 
is already in force in Bihar and Orissa as regards the landholders and 
Muhammadan electorates, as well as the special constituencies of plant- 
ing and mining interests. The indirect system obtains in the District 
Board and Municipal electorates; and when consulted last year, His 
Honour in Council emphasized the artificiality of both and recommended 
that, for the former should be substituted a direct electorate in which 
the franchise, would be given at first to members of panohayats and then 

f radually extended to a wider circle of responsible persons, imited by the 
ond of a common local interest: for the latter he proposed the substi- 
tution of a system of direct election by Municipal rate-payers, the vote 
being given to all persons paying rates in excess of a prescribed sum or 
possessed of other suitable quauncations, educational, professional, etc. 
Further enquiries have now been made on the subject of the franchise, 
of which the results are discussed in paragraph 19 below. 

17. The next important question is whether the new electorates 
should ordinarily be of the territorial type, and to what extent the prin- 
ciple of communal election should be admitted. The local Government 
agi'ee that the constituencies of the future should ordinarily have a ter- 
ritorial basis, being divided into two main categories, rural and urban. 
They consider, however, that the principle of communal election should 
be admitted more generously than is proposed in the Joint Report. The 
principle is rightly conceded in the case of Muhammadans. TKe 
representatives of this community in Bihar and Oiissa protest that the 
concession has been made somewhat grudgingly and contend that it 
should be extended to provinces where the Muhammadan population is in 
the majority.^ The large landholders of Bihar and Orissa have pressed 
for the retention of their existing communal electorate, and TTih Honour 
in Council considers that their claim should he admitted; they un- 
doubtedly form a distinct class in the Province, such as is contemplated 
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in paragraph 232 of the Eeport, and it Tvonld jeopardize the popularity 
of the scheme -witli an, impoi’tant body of opinion if this privilege -veere 
T\’ithdrawn, His Honour in Council is of opinion that it ’would be highly 
undesirable to Ic^'er the existing franchise in the case of the special 
landlord constituenciesj as the sole object of the concession is to secure 
the representation of the large landholders by members of tbeir own 
class. The smaller landholders may well he merged in the ordinary 
territorial electorates, in which their influence will secure their adequate 
representation. The large landholders at present hold nearly one-fourth 
of the total elected seats in Council, but it is proposed, as explained 
below, to reduce this percentage very considerably. The special elec- 
torates of the planting and mining communities should certainlj*- he 
retained as indicated in paragraph ^2 of the Eeport, and a University 
electorate should be added as contemplated in the same passage. The 
European members of the present Council who represent the planting 
and mining cominnnities have pressed for the representation of Euro- 
peans and Anglo-Indians hy election rather than by nomination, but, 
apart from the two classes which they represent and from European 
officials, the number of Europeans and Anglo-Indians in tbe Province 
is small and scattered, and His Honour in Council does not consider tbat 
it is necessaiy or feasible at present to make provision -for these two 
classes except by nomination. 

18. The enquiries which have been made by the local Government 
with view to the collection of materials for consideration by tbe Eran- 
cbise Committee are explained in detail in Appendix III. The local 
Goveimuient concur fully in the recommendation made in the Joint 
Report that the ordinaiy franchise of the territorial and Muhammadan 
electorates should be on tbe broadest possible basis which it is possible 
to introduce without a break-down of tbe electoral machinery involved; 
indeed they regard this as a fundamental condition of the proposed 
reforms. The rural franchise, moreover, mast be Buf6,ciently low to 
admit of the adequate representation of the cultivating classes who 
form the most important section of the population. However much 
the raiyat voters of the future may at the outset be devoid of political 
instinct and incapable of appreciating tbeir strength aright, or exercis- 
ing Their power wisely, however much they may be subject in tbe begin- 
ning to undue influence and intrigue, it is absolutely essential tbat their 
training in the duties of citizenship should begin at once, if they are fb 
attain to the place in the body politic to which their numbers and econo- 
mic importance entitle them. Tliere are already signs of an awakening. 
The co-operative movement has begun to teach them the virtues of 
thrift and the advantages of union. Great efforts are being made, and 
will continue to be made in the near future, to develop and expand 
primary education, and it may be hoped that the existing ignorance and 
political indifference of the cultivating classes will not take long to 
disappear. Eaiyati associations are beginning to spring up in different 
portions of the province, and, although there may possibly be a certain 
amount of wire-pulling behind these, the fact of their formation is 
significant. 

In endeavouring to form an estimate of the number of voters who 
might be included in tbe rural constituencies, tlie local Government 
confined tbeii- enquiries mainly to tlie three large classes of (n) raiyats, . 
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(6) zamindars, and (c) tenure-holders, who occupy an inteihiediate posi- 
tion between the two foinner classes. They took as the general basis of 
qualihcaiion for a xote ihe payment of cess, which in the ease of the 
raiyat is calculated at the uniform rate of half-an-anna per rupee of 
rent. As rental incidence varies enormously from district to district, 
being dependent not only on comparative fertility of soil and the play 
of competition, but also on innumerable local factors, it was found that 
a wide range or rental standard would be necessary in order to bring- 
witbin the limits of the electoral roll a fairly even proportion of well- 
to-do raiyats, which would be sufficiently large in each district to avoid 
being swamped by the other two elements in the electorate. Paragraph 
226 of the report contemplates such a differentiation both between pro- 
vinces and between districts of the same province; and the Lieutenant- 
Grovemor iii Council considers that it is inevitable at the outset and 
must be faced, although it may possibly give rise to complaints in tbe 
more prosperous districts. A summary enquiry has been made to as- 
cei'tam whether the local variations would be reduced, if tbe raiyats' 
franchise were ffxed on the basis of area rather than rent. The figures 
are incomplete. So far as they go, they indicate that greater uniformity 
would thus be secured, but His Honour in Council considers that on the 
whole it is preferable to adhere to the cess basis, as this represents 
a conti'ibution to local taxation and it is desirable to emphasize that 
the Tight to vote is based on a payment to the State. The scheme 
which has been prepared for the Pranchise Committee contemplated 
the fixing of the franchise at such amounts of cess payment for 
raiyats, zamindars and tennure-holders, respectively, as will produce 
rural electorates averaging about two per cent, of the population, 
or approximately one-tenth of the ruinl householders of the province 
The actual ^figures, however, on account of the necessity of securing 
some degree* of uniformity, work out to a percentage of 1‘7 only. The 
total number of persons who participate in the present Council elections 
is roughly 2,500. At a general average of 1-7 per cent, of the popula- 
tion the total number of voters in the pi'ovince is in the vicinity of 
600,000, and the average district electorate about 30,000, of which 
roughly three-quarters would be raiyats and one-quarter landlords in- 
cluding tenure-holders. This seems as far as it is possible or expedient 
to go at present in the direction of numbers, as any further increase 
would place a dangerotis strain on the new electoral machinery which 
is discussed in the next paragraph. The resTilt proposed above ig 
obtained by fixing a rent payment of Hs. 48 (on which cess of Re. 1-8-0 
is payable through the landlord) as the general standard for the raiyats’ 
franchise, this limit being reduced to Rs. 16 in the Orissa and Choto 
Hngpur Divisions and inci'eased to Rs. 64 in certain of the Rihar dis- 
tricts. Ror zamindars a cess payment of Rs. 12 is proposed, the fact being 
recognized that of this amoTmt more than half is recovered from raiyatg 
while in many cases a share of varying amount is borne by intermedi- 
ate tenure-holders. For tenm’e-holders a cess valuation of Rs. 100 ia 
proposed, the cess actually paid being borne in vaiying proportions by 
the raiyat, the tenure-holder and the superior landlord. It will be seen 
tbat provision has also been made in the rural franchise for the inclu- 
sion of (o) non-agriculturists who pay income-tax or make an annual 
contribution not less than Re. 1-8-0 to local funds in the shape of union 
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I'ateSj and (6) of persons who have certain educational qualifications. 
iChese two classes will he insignificant in point of numheTj hut it is 
necessary that provision should he made for them. 

The case of the urban franchise is simple, as Municipal electorates al- 
ready exist — and it is proposed that all persons eligible to vote" in 
Municipal elections should also he eligible to vote in the urban consti- 
tuencies of the Legislative Council. The ordinary franchise in Muni- 
cipal electorates was formerly based on a rate payment of He. 1-8-0 
but was recently raised to Bs. 3. As tte underlying principle of the 
Beforms Scheme is a franchise on the broadest possible basis, it is 

S osed to revert to the former standard of Be, 1-8-0. This has the 
tional advantage of tallying with the general basis of the rural 
franchise. 

The existing Muhammadan franchise yields only an average of about 
300 voters for each constituency. The local Government see no reason 
why it should not in future be placed on the same basis as those pro- 
posed for the general rural and urban constituencies. 

The franchise of the special landlord electorates has already been 
discussed. 

In the case of the planting and mining electorates, His Honour in 
Council would adhere generally to the existing arrangements. The 
member who represents planting interests is returned hy the Bihar 
Blanters’ Association which is a fully representative body, and no 
change is required. The present mining member is returned by the 
Indian Mining Association and the Lieutenant-Gfcvernor in Council 
considers that that body should continue to return a member. But as it 
is composed mainly of representatives of the Calcutta agents, His Honour 
in Cpnncil thinks that a second member should be provided to represent 
the interests of local colliery ownefa who are not members of the Indian 
Mining Association and of those who are employed in the coal-fields 
as managers, assistant managers, etc. It has not yet been possible to 
work out tbe details for this constituency. 

Bor the new University constituency the franchise should correspond 
to that in force for Senate elections under the Patna University Act, 
1917, and Begulations. 

T9, Beference has been made in the last paragraph to the limitations 
which must at the outset be placed on the franchise on account of the 
practical difiiculties which will be experienced in the installation of 
electoral machineiy on a scale never before attempted. The nearest 
approach to this is in the system of Local Board elections, which has 
been introduced so far only in the Patna Division. Although the 
Local Board unit is comparatively small, the experience of past elections 
has not been very promising, as will appear from the notes included as 
Appendix IV. The conduct of a general election on the lines now 
proposed will entail a vast amount of preparation and local organisa- 
tion which will throw a very heavy burden upon the district ofB^cers 
and their subordinate staffs. The provisional views of the local Gov- 
ernment on this subjecft are contained in Appendix V. Here it need 
only be observed that all unnecessary complications should be avoided 
and that the election organisation should be so arranged as to work 
in, as far as possible, with the administration of the Local Self Govern- 
ment Department. As regards the latter point, it is a feature of the 
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present francluBe proposals tliat the Council electoral rolls 'null he 
•daefol for puiposes other than Council elections, e.g., for Local Soard 
and municipal elections, 

The local CoTernment have considered the questions of (1) plmnl 
constituencies ivith reservation of seats for particular classes of candi- 
dates, and (2) proportional representation. They are emphatically of 
the ojpinion that such devices are likely to cause undue complication of 
the electoral machinery » stud ttot, in the present undeveloped condi- 
tion of the proposed elec'fcora, lead to any useful results in the direction 
of securing fair representation for minorities. They have therefore 
framed their proposes on the principle that each constituency will be a 
single member constituency; and tbej'- will, if the proposals are finally 
accepted, proceed to divide up the ^tricts for 'which more than one 
meinber is proposed, into suitable areas for electoral purposes. As the 
average single constituency -will include a larger number of voters than 
can be pulled by the district staff in one day, the elections must ordin- 
arily be spread over two days ; and in the case of the Isrger districts, 
which will be represented bj'^ two or more rural members, the elections 
must extend over the greater part of a week. This arrangement will 
leave certain loopholes for intrigue and personation, but these are neces- 
saiy evils and every effort will be made to reduce them within the nar- 
rowest limits. 

20. The important question of the constitution of the Provincial 
Legislative Council remains to be considered. The present Cpuncil 
includes : — 

3 ex-ojj^do memberB. 

19 nominated members of whom not more than 15 may be 
officials. 

21 members elected as follows — 


11) by Municipal OonunissionerE 6 

(2) by District Boards 5 

! 3) by landHolders ........ 5 

^ by Muluunmadans 4 

5) by minii^ interest 1 

6) by planting interest 1 


Total 43, to which may be added one expert member, official or non- 
official. 


While the local Government accept the principle that the new 
Council should contain a substantial majority of elected members, they 
do not consider it desirable in the present circumstances of the province 
that the Council should be so large, or that the proportion of elected 
members should he so high, as is demanded in certain quarters. Won- 
official opinion, which clings to the Congress-League Scheme, asks for a 
Council of 125 with an elected majority of four-fifths. In the opinion 
of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council neithfer of these demands is suit- 
able uuder the existing conditions of Bihar and Orissa, There is much 
less diversi^ of interests in a province that is mainly agricultural than 
in the Presidencies, and His Honour in Council believes that there 'svifi 
be ample room for the representation of all important interests, while the 
standard of ability and (maracter 'wiU not he unduly lowered, if the new 
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Council bo liiniied fo 96. of whicli f’n’o-tliirds should be elected members. 
This is tlie fig-ure \vHicli be bas decided to recommend, after further 
consideration of the tentative scheme laid before the conference of non- 
oflicinl members, which contemplated a Council of 90, tvro-thirds elected 
and one-third cA'-officio and nominated. 

21. The scheme u'hich the local Government recommend is as 
follows : — 

Elected — 


Aur.'il nou>!Muh.'immadaiis 02 

Urban non-^hibaminadaus G 

Itnrnl IVIubainmadans 12 

Urban Muhammadans 3 

Iiarge landholders 7 

The Planting CJommunity 1 

The Mining Interests 2 

The Patna University ........ 1 

Total . G4 


Ex-officio and 7iominated officials — 

Tho Executive Councillors 2 

Tlio Commissioners of Divisions 5 

The Secretaries to Government . . ... 5 

Tlie Itognl llemcmbrancer 1 

Heads ^ of Departments and Eiqierts ^ 6 

Tho yice-Cliancellor of the Patna University ... 1 

Total . SO 

Eomuiaied non-officiah 12 

Ghakd Total . 06 


In framing the scheme the Lieutenant-Governor in Council has 
taken the following points into consderation : — 

(1) The allotment of seats to Muhammadans follows the basis 

adopted by the Luclcnow Convention of the Congress and 
the Muslim League which gives the Muhammadans of 
Lihar and Orissa 25 per cent, of the elected Indian seats. 
It will be seen that 16 seats have been provided for them 
out of GO, the four special electorates (Planting, Mining 
and University) being excluded. 

(2) The proportion of rural to urban constituencies is 44 to 9. 

This gives the residents of cities and towns a larger share 
in the Council than their population justifies, but Hie 
Honour in Council has taken into account _ both the 
relative position -which htunicipal bodies enjoy in the 
]>re';pnt Council and also the much higher standard of 
education and general level of intelligence which prevail 
in urban areas. 

(6) It is piopo.sed to give seven seats to the large landholders. 
Tki- will leave them with a ranch suiallor jiroportion of 
rcpiesontatioii than they enjoj' in the existing Council, 
but the cla*!S i*; miiuerically small and it will have little 
difiicuUy in securing further representation in the gencr.'il 
rmal electorates, until such time ns the cultivators begin 
to u*(‘«igni‘5e their political powers. The local Govermuenl 
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propose to distribute the seats for tbe large landbolders* 
by gmng one each to the Patna^ Orissa and Chotf^ 
Nagpur Divisions, which have populations of between fiv^ 
and six millions, and Wo to the Tirhut and Bhagalpui* 
Divisions with populations of ten and eight millioi^s, res- 
' pectively. 

(4) Of the nominated members, it is proposed that 20 should be 
officials and 12 non-officials. With a smaller number 
than 20 the selection of official members for tbe grand 
committee would he unduly limited. 

The communities and interests for which it will be necessary tc> 
provide representation by nomination are fairly numerous in Bihar and 
Orissa and include the following; (1) indus-^ial interests other than 
planting and mining, represented at present mainly by the colonj^ at 
Sahchi but likely to develop greatly in the near f utui-e, (2) aborigine^ 
who form a large section of the population in Chota Nagpur, f3) the 
depressed classes who will remain outside the scope of the franchise, (4) 
domiciled Bengalis who may or may not succeed in canying a fair pro- 
portion of the general seats, (5) Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians. 
A general reserve out of the total of 12 would be retained for adjust- 
ment of election results and for the appointment, when necessary, of 
non-official experts. 

The distribution of seats assigned to the urban and rural con- 
stituencies, both general and Muhammadan, is set forth at page 1 of 
Appendix HI. It is founded primarily on a population basis, but this 
has been confused to some extent bj*' the dispropoitiionate allotment of 
seats to Muhammadans and by the preference sliown to urban areas, 
tscth have, c-pesated give. the. Biha.r divis.va.iaB nis- 

advanfage over the others. The divisional figures are as follows: 


Faina — 


umber of members 


TirAwi — 


ifumbei' of members 


Shagalpar-— 


Kuuibcrof membet^s 


Population &,6S4,?89. 
Urban . 

Bnral . . 

Total 

Population &,P?3,35!). 
ll— ban ... 

Burai. 

Total 

Population 8,144,821 (a). 
Urban . . . 

. Rural . . 

Total 


(laclndin^) 

S (jhlubammadan . I) 
It) (Ifubnimnndan . 3) 

13 (ATubammadan . 4) 

2 (JIuhaminadan 1) 

14 (Muhammadan . 3) 
16 (Muhammadan . 4) 

2 (Mubnimnadan . 1) 
8 / (Mubommadnn . 3) 
10 (Muhammadan . 4) 


(u) Jncindes Santal Par^anas 1,693,873 which is excluded fmui the scheme, 
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Ontsa— 


Population 5,131,763 (6). 


C Urban 




Ifiiniber of menibois .< 

1 



(. Rural 

6 

(Mubanimadan 

■ 

Total 

7 

(Muhammadan 

■ 1 ) 

CAoia Hajjitcr — 




P opulatiou 5)605,363. 




f" Urban 

1 



Xuinbor of memborb , -J 




L Rural 

6 

(Muhammadan 

. .3) 

Total 

7 

(Mubammndaii 

• 1 ) 


(b} Includes An^ul 199,391 vhich is excluded Irom the Eclicme. 

23. Tlie question of tlie qualifications of candidates for election to 
iiie Legislative Council, is not dealt witli in tlie Ueport, but it is presum- 
ed that the Govei'unient of India would wish to bave tb© views of the 
Local Government upon it. Tbe existing rules on tbe subject are con- 
taiued in Begulations IT and T franaed under section 6 of tbe Indian 
Council Act, 1909, published iu USotification no. 66, dated tbe 21st Istov- 
ciuber 1912, of tbe Legislative Department. Tbe conditions of eligibili- 
ty prescribed in Regulation IV will presumably be retained, but iu view 
of the general change of aj^stem now proposed His Honour in Council is- 
doubtful whether it is necessary to prescribe any additional rule for in- 
dividual constituencies except the general condition that no person shall 

eligible for election unless be possesses tbe qualification for a vote 
within tbe constituency concerned. 

24. The local Government do not consider that it would be desirable 
to establish the convention suggested iu paragraph 233 that the official 
mcniLcrs of the Legislative Council should abstain from voting on 
questions connected wilb the transferred subjects. For several years to 
come ihe_ official members will be the main ’repositories of actual ad- 
ministrative experience. It is proper therefore that they should expi'ess- 
their views regarding all measures proposed in tbe Council which affect 
the administration of the transferi*ed subjects, and that they should give 
I)oint to their speeches by their votes, provided that they are allowed 
compietc freedom by Government in this matter. To deprive them of 
tbe^ power of voting^ would materially lessen their interest in these- 
subjects, a result which the local Government would sincerely deplore. 
His Honour in Council welcomes the proposal to give fi'eedom of speech 
and^ vote to nominated official members in the discussion of reserved 
subjects, except when Government find it necessary to issue a special 
mandate to tlie contrary. He agrees that it i.s desirable to drop the title 
“ Honourable for meinher.s of the Legislative Council, to substiliitc- 
the affix L. C. as proposed in paragraph 234. and to abandon the 
term ‘ additional momher.' 

2*»._ The proijosal, made in paragraph 235, to constitute standing 
committees to advise the member or minister in charge of departments 
commends itself to the local Government. Tliev also agree that the 
Governor should he the President of the Legislative Cnuncil. with power 

appoint a Vice-President who. a.s suggested in paragiapii 236, for 
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■tie present siottM ordinarily be appointed from tie official members. 
Tie existing rules or procedure sbould continue in force, subject to 
modification by tie Legislative Council "witb tie sanction of tie 
Governor. They accept the proposal to allow any member to aek sup- 
plementaiy questions and also the restrictions on putting questions, and 
the power of refusing to answer questions. The Q-ovemor sbould retain 
some power to disallow the moving of resolutions; and resolutions, other 
than those which relate to the budget, sbould not be binding on the 
Executive. ■' 

26. The local Government accept as generally suitable the list given 
in Appendix II of the Eeport of subjects which should be handed over 
to provincial administrations; but as regards the division of those 
subjects between reseiwed and transferred suggested in Illustrative List 
II of 'that Appendix, tbey wish for the reasons stated below, to make 
■the following omissions from the category of transferred; — 

(«) Registration of births and deaths should be reserved, as it is 
effected in tbia province by tbe agency of the police and no 
other agency is available- Coroners are not known and 
inquests are carried out imder the provisions of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. Questions relating to such inquests should 
therefore be reserved. Village Coxirts are not yet in exis- 
tence. The local Government would prefer to leave the 
question of their administration open, until it is decided what 
Mape they will take. 

(ii) His Honour in Council is strongly opposed to the immediate 
transfer of secondary and technical education. Several large 
sobemes for the development of these subjects ere ab-eady 
far advanced, and might be seriously delayed, if a ne'w 
element of control were introduced. It is moreover, 
difficult to draw a definite line between collegiate and 
secondary education, while in view of the recent creation of 
the Patna University the relations between that body find 
secondary schools axe still in the experimental stage. It is 
probable too, in view of the findings of the Industrial Com- 
mission, "that technical education "will be taken away from 
the general subject of education and dealt ■with by a separate 
Department of Industries. It is also desirable to see how 
the Minister deals with primary education, before extending 
his control to secondary and technical education. 

(Hi) Under the head ‘ Medical ’ the local Government prefer to 
reserve the administration of medical schools, as being on a 
similar footing to seconda:^ and technical education, while 
there is also a likelihood of their conversion into colleges in 
connection with the scheme for the development or the 
University, 

The subject of forests should be entirely reserved. The 
Porest Department deals primarily with Government forests, 
and only to a very limited extent with forests that are under 
the temporary management of Government in wards rind 
encumbered estates, or under special provisions of ihe 
'Forest Act. In Government estates, unclassed and pro- 
.teoted forests are so closely mixed up with estates manage- 
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ment, and conseqiieutly n-itli land revenue and agrarian 
qnesfions, that Jlis Honour in Council can see no grood / 
reason for ilie ijitrodnction of tlie noii-oHicial element into ) 
their administration. Moreover, the forests of this province ^ 
lie mainly in the “ hacku-ard areas ”, referred to in para- ! 
graph 199 of the Hepoi-t, for ivliich the local Government j 
have proposed special treatment, vide my letter Ho. 4097- 
P,, dated- the 9ih Hovember 1918. 

(r) It is not understood u-hy the subjects of franchise, electoral lavy, 
and constituencies have been included in the list, since it is 
not proposed to transfer them until the Commission, which 
will sit ten years after the introduction of the Heforms, has 
reported, and it is impossible to soy now what view the 
Commission ■will take of the matter. Prtvia fade these- 
would seem to he subjects wbich sliould be reseiwed till tbe 
last, as tbe whole structure of the reformed Goveriuuent 
rests on this foundation. 

27. On the other hand, the local Government 'are prepared to include 
as transferred subjects the following additional items of business wliiek 
are not in the Illustrative List : — 

(f) Pi ivate Trusts. 

(?»■) Court of Wards and Encumbered Estates. 

(m) The control of all services which are exclusively devoted to- 
transferred subjects, saving the power of intervention alveady^ 
leserved by the Governor in Coimcil, as proposed in para- 
graph 240* 

The transfer of these three subjects was recommended by the Con- 
ference of the non-official members of the Legislative Council, Tlie- 
Conferonee also recommended the transfer of — 

(i) Tiic control of village clinukidnrs and liendmen. 

{ii) Prisons. 

Land Improvement and Agiiculturists’ Loans. 

(ir) TJnivci’sity Education, Heformatories and Industrial SrluJols. 
(r) All forests and forest products. 

All agriculture. 

The local Govei-nment cannot accept I’ecominendations (i) and (ii) as 
thecc subjects are intimately connected with tlie preservation of law and 
order. Item (iii) is unsuiinhle for transfer, as it is closely conuoeted' 
with agrarian questions and famine policy. Items (iv) and (vj have 
been discussed above. Item fvi) appears to be already included in List 
II and is accepted by the local Government. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council accepts the reservation^ pJO" 
jvj^cd in tlie teinarks column of Illustrative List I. In the motf<'r of 
Local Self-Government in List II. howevei, he see.*; no reason why the 
power of su^tpending defaulting local bodies should not he exercijwl by 
the ^Jliiiister, subject to the control of the Governor. 

28, The question raised at the end of paiagraph 240 of eonstifutiiig 
(hitsa as a suh-piovinee will he dealt with sepni.ntely. 

20. The safegniirds jiroposed in paragraphs 247-354 to be pj-ovided 
ag.iinst inetjjonsible action on the part of the Legislative Council have 
now to be c-fuisidered. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council uhile 
uf'fi'ptjng the expedient of the Grand Committee a®; the best praetieahle- 
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metliod of securing tlie enactment of essential legislation^ during the 
transitional period, is unable to agree that the Grand Coniiuittee should 
be composed precisely as suggested. He considers it essential that 
the power of the Esecutive to pass necessaiy measures should be 
sufficiently guaranteed; and he does not think that this is provided by 
tlie aiTaugement whereby only 14 out of a total of 641 membei’s would 
be nominated officials. It may be urged that the Grand Committee 
has not been devised as a definite and unqualified check upon the 
Provincial Xiegislative Council, and that its function is not quite 
identical with tSat of the Council of State in relation to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. It may also be urged tbat the bare majority proposed is 
designed to operate as a check upon the GoTernor exercising hastily or 
indiscriminately his power of certification and that the scheme of the 
Iteport aims at his carrying his Legislative Council with him and 
only in cases of sheer perversity resorting to the Grand Committee, 
Nevertheless His Honour in Council considers that the handicap 
proposed in the Heport is too heavj-, and he would not be prepared to 
acquiesce in the proposal unless the margin between the official and 
non-official vote be somewhat reduced. With a Legislative Council of 
96, he would suggest a Grand Committee of 39 of whom 19 should be 
ehoosen by the elected members and 20 selected by the Governor from 
the ex-officio and nominated members, not less than one-fifth of the 90 
to be non-officials. 

30- The -local Government accept tbe proposals in the Repoi-t as 
regards the occasions on which the device of the Grand Committee may 
be called into operation and the procedure to be followed when such 
occasions arise. They entirely support the proposal in paragraph 264 
bj which the GoveimM’ is empowei-ed to disstuve his LegiwatiVe Council 
and also those which require the assent of the Governor, the Governor 
General and the Crown to provincial legislation. 

31. The proposals contained in paragraphs 255 to 257 on tie 
subject of budget procedure in the Legislative Council commend them- 
selves to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

32. The Local Government see no present need for a Provincial 
Upper House but suggest that the que^ion he kept open for considera- 
tion by the first of the periodic Commissions. They approve the 
proposals contained in paragraphs 260-264 for securing further progress 
towards responsible goverament although they would, as already stated 
above, make the Ministers responsible to the Legislative Councils from 
the beginning. 

33. Coming now to the proposed changes in the Government of 
India contained in paragraphs 271 and 272 of the Heport, the local 
Government do not think that the number of ordinary members who 
have served for ten years under the Grown in India should be less than 
three. Subject to this stipulation they agree to the removal of statu- 
tory restrictions on appointments to the executive Council and consider 
that the time has come to appoint a second Indian. If it is not found 
convenient to give him a definite portfolio, he might be appointed as 
an additional Member without a portfolio. He would have more time 
to advocate the Indian standpoint in the cases of all Departments if he 
had no Department of his own to supervise and control- 
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34. The next group of proposals that require consideration are 
those contained in paragraphs 273 to 286 relating to the composition 
nnd procedure of the Indian Legislature. Indian opinion is dissatisfied 
■with these proposals. The Conference of non-offlcial members of the 
local Legislative Council pressed for a further liberalization of the 
Legislature and opposed the creation of the Council of State. Many 
Tirge that some subjects in the sphere of the Government of India 
should be ti’ansferred to popular control. As to tlfe latter point it 
seems evident to the local Government that the goal of tlie whole 
body of tlie proposals embodied in the Heporfc is the creation of semi- 
sijvereign States, with as large a degree of autonomy as it is possible to 
give them. There is consequently very little room in the business 
retained ui tbeir own hands by the Goverament of India, for subjects 
whicli can be transfeiTed to the control of Ministers responsible to the 
Legislature. The local Goveniment regard the creation of a Council 
of State as an essential safeguard to the experiment in autonomy and 
responsible Government in the provincial sphere, and they are altogether 
opposed to any changes in the Government of India, which go beyond 
those recommended in the Ueport itself. 

35. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council accepts the proposed 
■composition of the Imperial Legislative Assembly (paragraph 273), 
the abandonment of the title ” Honourable ” (paragraph 273), and, 
subject to the proposal below, the allotment, as between the provinces, 
of the seats to he filled by election (paragraph 274). If seven scats 
only be allotted to Bihar and Orissa, he would retain the existing seats 
for representations of the large landholders and the Miihammadans 
and ho would give one genera] seat to each of the five divisions of the 
•province. The drawback to this arrangement is tjiat it gives tlje 
Muhammadans only one seat in seven or consideiably less than tho 
proportion agreed to at the Lucknow Convention, For this reason 
His Honour in Council would he glad if on eighth seat could bo 
■allotted to Bihar and Orissa, in which case it would be reseiwed for a 
■second ^luhnmmadan. His provisional views on the franchise of tlie 
general and Muhammadan electorates are stated in Appendix III. 
He ivould retain the existing franchise in the case of tho large land- 
liolders. 

The local Govei-nnient accept the proposals, contained in parugrapli 
275, whicli relate to tho nomination of non-official mcmber.s, the 
employment of Secretaries to relieve members of the iixeoutivo 
Council from constant attendance in the Assembly, the appointment ot 
members of tlie Assomldy to positions analogous to those of Parliamcn- 
tnrj' IXndcT-Secreiarics, tlic partial exemption of official members from 
rosiTictioiis in speaking and voting and the nomination of tbe President 
of the As«cnibly. 

3G, As already stated the local Government I'cgard the scheme for 
a Council of State as an e.‘>scnHal safeguard, at least during the period 
•of transition. They also welcome it as a means of securing a 
permanent element, which -will make for stability in the tutuVe 
tlevelopinent of the Constitution. They agree that tbe personal 
qualifications of members sliould be of a character appropriate to the 
•dignity of the body, that they should enjoy the title of "Honourable", 
.and that the life-time of the Council should be five years. They 
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approve of tlie composition of tie Council proposed in paragraph, 377^ 
and the procedure explained in paragraphs 379 to 281. 

37. The proposals in para^a^ 283 to give the Governor-General 
poorer to dissolve either of the legislative bodies and to retain the 
existing poiver of the Governor-General and the Secretary of State in 
respect of assent, reservation and disaUo'^vanc© of all acts of the Indian 
Legislature conunend themselves to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
as valuable safeguards. 

38. It is understood that, under the proposals in paragraph 384, the 
Council of State will have no say whatever in the Budget, and chat the 
Legislative Assembly will merely be able to pass resolutions, which will 
he advisory in chracter. On. this understanding the Local Government 

' accept the proposals. A fortiori resolutions of either House on subjects 
other than. jSnancial must be devoid of any mandatoiy charaeter. 

39. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council sees ino objection to the 
proposal made in paragraph 285 to attach to some of the Departments of 
the Government of India Standing Committees drawn from the twe 
Legislative bodies. The recommendations in paragr^h 286 regarding 
.the procedure of these bodies req_uire no comment. The Local Govern- 
ment would welcome the institution of an Indian Privj' Council. 

40. In respect of the proposals contained in paragraphs 390 to 295, 
which deal with the position of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, his relations to Parliament and the organization of the India 
Office, the Local Government, accept the recommendations of the Report 
with two qualifications. In the first place while they consider that it 
would he an undoubted advantage to secure the presence in the India 
Office of men who have a first-hand Jmowledge of Indian afiairs and 
conditions, they are not certain that the reverse procedure would be 
equally advantageous- The Imperial Secretariat, as it is, tends to be 
somewhat out of touch with pi’ovincial conditions and district work, and 
this tendency would he accentuated, if a place were reserved in it for 
officers trained in the India Office. The Select Committee on Indian 
affairs should be a j’oint Committee of both Houses of Parliament, or, 
failing this, each House should have its own Committee. Otherwise 
most of the Members of Parliament who have first-hand Icnowledge of 
the large questions of policy with which the Committee will be 
concerned, e.g-, retired Govemors-General and Governors, will be 
deprived of ttxe opportunity of sharing that knowledge with those 
members whose interest in India is greater than their experience 
of it. 

41. In conclusion, I am to explain that the present Indian Member 
of Council does not subscribe unreservedly to the views which were 
expressed a year ago hy the Local Government as then constituted, 
though he fully concurs in the recommendations which are now 
submitted. 


I 
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APPENDIX T. 


Ea:tTcti't Jrom Mr. McPherson' s letter no. 366S-C., dated the 31st Octoher 

1917. 


4. Pefore tlisciusiug details. His Honour in Council would like to 
make a few reinarlcs regarding tlie claims of tlie advanced politicians 
to rcpieseut tlie people, the realitv' of tlie demund for Home Kule in tlie 
extreme form which they have put forward, and some of the general, 
considerations which must he home in mind in dealing with this most 
difficult pi*ohlem. 

The politicians rejn'eseiit only a microseopie section of India’s teem- 
ing millions ; that section is highly organized and well versed in the 
nrts of agitation, hut it would he a grave mistake to think that it is 
in any way representative of the inarticulate masses. The hopes and 
aspirations of the latter arc centred on quite different ideals, and they 
are moved by veiy different springs of action* Xinety-five per cent, 
■of the people of India live in villages; and what the ordinary villager 
wants is to he left alone, to he protected from oppression, to he helped 
in time of famine, and to have justice meted out to him when he 
I'esoits to the law coui’ts. Prom the earliest times his outlook has heeii 
limited to his own village, and_ he has taken not the slightest interest 
an the rise and fall of dynasties or in what westerners call politic.s. 
A Home Rule agitator, if he addressed liimself to the masses, _ who 
in-c very impressionable, might cx’eate an ephemeral interest in his 
■jxrojxaganda, hut the same would he the case with agitation of other 
hinds." It Avould he vorv' easy for instance to get up ah anti-landloi‘d 
or anti-money-lender agitation, and it would of course he easier still 
to stir up trouble between memhers of the different religious commun- 
ities. The only difference is that persons who attempted to make 
mischief in these directions would he quickly brought to hook, while 
the Home Rule agitation is allowed, within veiy wide limits, to go 
■on unchecked. The masses liave no idet\ wliatever of “ Swaraj ”, and, 
if they could he mode to understaxid the situation, they would gi’ootly 
mistrust the transfer of power from the executive Government to an 
elected Legislative Council. The some feeling undoubtedly prevails 
amongst zoinindars. Even amongst the professional classes ITis 
Ilonrair in Council believes that the majoiity, if consulted quietly, 
would deprecate anything in the nature of catastrophic change, though 
they would he reluctant to s.ay so openly for fear of being jeered at as 
syeophant> and unpatriotic. Many of those who have subscribed to 
the Home Rule formula and taken more or less active pai-t in Houk' 
Rule xacetings have done so merely in order to remaixi in the »>wini and 
to avoid tlie imputation of being **ljack numbers. 

It, Altliough tbe Lieutenant-Governor in Council ip of opinion that 
the demand for IToine Rule in the iiuinediate future is confined to a 
very '-mall section which is hy no means representative of the jjcoplo ns 
a v.bf-h-. he is in entire sympathy with the demand of iliosc educated 



Indinns ■who be classed as moderates for a larger share in the 
administration of India and considers that the time has come for a 
material advance in the liberalizing or Indianizing of the administraiJon. 
It is only human nature that the educated classes should not be content 
to remain subject to the domination of foreigners from a distant 
countrj- -ffho, hoirever, sympathetic they may be in their treatment of 
the Indian populations, remain completely detached from them in the 
social and domestic spheres, and at the close of their service return to 
their omi country. The slowness of the progress that has hitherto 
occurred in the admission of Indians to the higher ranks of Govern- 
ment service or to an effective share in the control of the 
administi’ation, has impressed all the educated classes of India from 
the red-hot revolutionaiy down to the most moderate, even though the 
latter may still appear to accept the situation with tolerable resignation. 
Meanwhile the spread of education, the improvement of communica- 
tions, the influence of the Indian press and the proceedings of the 
Legislative Councils have drawn together all the classes in question 
and given them a common platform and a feeling of Indian nationalitv, 
which is beginning in the ease of the educated classes, to rise above t^le 
racial and caste differencea that have hitherto divided India and still 
divide it, though they are normally kept within bounds and obscxuud 
by the operation of the Pna: Britannica. The natural craving of 
educated Indians for a larger share in the administration of their 
country has been sbarpened by recent events. An atmosphere of 
unrest has been engendered by the present world convulsioii, and the 
thirst for reform has been whetted by the examples of the Chinese and 
Bussian revolutions which, in spite of the unsuccess that has hitherto 
attended them, afford illustrations of great conglomerations of mixed 
populations combining in a common effort to emancipate themselves 
from unpopular domination. 

7. The opponents of piugress argue that the maintenance of Britisli 
control is necessary in uie interests of minorities, of the cultivating 
classes and of the backward races, as well as for '^e piutection of the 
, vast amount of British capital that has been sunk in India ; and they 
protest that the educated classes who clamour for an advance aim 
merely at substituting for British predominance another form of 
despotism that will be much more prejudicial to the interests of the 
masses. The mnch-abused bureaucracy would not, they say, be r^laced 
by democracy but by a narrow lawyer oligarchy, which is infinitely 
further removed from true democracy, as understood by western nations, 
than the spirit which has animated British rule in India for the past 
fifty years. From this point of view they characteidze as amusing if 
not pathetic, the fraternization of Psrliamentaiy representatives of the 
British working classes with Congress leaders who are utterly out of 
sympathy with the corresponding classes of India. There zs much 
that is true in all this, but it is an argument for caution rather than 
for the perpetuation of the present regime. After^ all, the educated 
classes are the only classes that can express their aspirations, and in all 
countries it is the educated who give the lead. Tlie_ maintenance^ of 
the present system is against human nature. It is not practical 
politics to stand still; and our endeavour must be to direct the advance 
that it will lead to fiirther progress in due course and meanwhile avoid 
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as far as possible tbe dangers and drawbacks to wbicb tbe opponents of 
progress bave drawn attention. 

8- Tbe scbemes wbicb bave been put ■ forward by ibe nineteen 
members of tbe Imperial Legislative Council and by tbe Muslim and 
Congress Leagues and^ to a mucb less pronounced extent, tbat 
propounded by tbe late Mr, Gobbale, are open to tbe very gra've 
objection that they seek to secure the desired advance mainly by the 
subordination of the executive to elected legislative assemblies. This 
is a position wbicb is not paralleled even in tbe most advanced democra- 
tic States in Europe or America, where tbe es:eoutive is not controlled 
by tbe legislature, although tbe appointment of tbe former and ibe 
election of tbe latter ultimately depends on tbe will of tbe people. 
It is an impossible position for an oriental State in wbicb tbe first requi- 
site of good government is a powerful executive and elected assemblies 
are far from representing tbe united wOl of tbe people. Tbe Legisla- 
tive Councils can make no legitimate claim to control in material 
ways tbe action of tbe executive until they are in a position to prove 
tbat tbey represent tbe people of India. A long way must be travelled 
before tbat contingency arises. The conditions precedent will .not 
be fulfilled till education has permeated tbe masses and tbey bave 
developed a political instinct and insight wbicb will enable them . to 
understand their own interests and bave these fully asserted by their 
representatives on tbe Council. 

"With tbe exception of tbe representatives of zamindars and Muham- 
madans tbe existing electorates are indirect, and in jiresent circums- 
tances it is impossible to devise an elected Chamber which vrill represent 
all classes of tbe people. Tbe introduction of direct voting will ’ be 
of no avail, for many years at least, to secure a representative assembly 
as tbe masses of tbe people are incapable of recording an intelligent 
vote. As already stated their interests are confined to their every-day 
village life ; tbey do not understand political issues, and tbey would 
be quite unable to watch their representatives and see that they act 
in their interests. Tbey would simply vote according to tbe influence 
(pecuniary or otbei-wise) brought to bear on them. That this would 
be so is clearly shown by, tbe experience of elections to Local Boards « 
in tlie only three districts in tbe province in wbicb such elections are 
held. In these elections only a small proportion of voters go to tbe 
poll, and most of these, when asked why tbey bave gone, say tbat their 
zamindar gave them the order- Even in tbe case of tbe direct Muham- 
madan electorate, wbicb has a fairly high voting qualification, we know 
tbat many of tbe voters are quite ignorant of tbe character and political 
tenets of tbe person in whose favoui’ tbey record their vote. 

The overwhelming majoi'it 3 ' of tbe Hindu members of our Legislative 
Councils are members of the twice-born caste. Most of tbe members 
are pleaders, and practically all those who are not pleaders are land- 
holders. In other words, they belong to a small and "very special class. 
Tbe “nineteen” say tbat these men are better able to asoeitain tbe 
feeli^s of tbe masses than European officials, and it is no doubt true 
that in some respects tbey are often better acquainted with them, tbongb 
this is by no means always the case. But even if their knowledge of 
the masses be greater than that of tbe European officials, it is to be 
remembered tbat their interests are frequently diametrically opposed, 
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and wKere ttis ig the case the masses will go to the wall. This is denied 
hjf the poUticians, but it can be clearly proved by an examination of the 
discussions which have taken place in Council when the interests of 
the raiyats conflicted with those of their landlords. As an illustration 
of what may happen when there is a clashing of interests, an article 
which recently appeared in the ** Express ”, a Patna newspaper, may be 
quoted. Speaking of the Bill for cumpulsory primary education which 
A private member is introducing in the local Council, it takes exception 
to the education of tiie children of various low castes, on the ground 
that “it may result in their ob|ectiouable rise to a higher sphere of 
society ; it may strike at the root of the Varnasrama Dliarma, on which 

the social fabric of the Hindus is based It is therefore hoped that 

some safeguards may be provided in the Bill against such possible 
contingency.” The idea of one law for high and low alike is entirely 
alien to the high caste BQndu, Whenever a man of good social posi- 
tion is sent to jail, petitions for mercy are invariably submitted to 
Oovernment, and these petitions are frequently signM by the non- 
official members of the Legislative Council. 

9. Apart from this, experience in other countries, and ^ecially in 
various British colonies, has shown that it is quite impossible to give 
an elected legislature control over an executive which is not removable 
by it- With the large non-offioial majority which the various Indian 
vschemes of political refonn have proposed, an impossible position would 
soon be created. ITot only would a Legislative Council so constituted 
refuse to pass measures which experience has proved to be necessary, 
but it would carry many measures and resolutions contrary to public 
policy . For example, it might repeal the Press Act, or the provision 
lor the sale of estates for arrears of revenue, or it might dispense with 
"the existing restrictions on the enhancement of rents, or it might reduce 
the salaries of high officials to such an extent as to deter Europeans 
from entering Gfnvernment services. Some of the measures passed 
by it might strike at tKe very foundations of British rulej while many 
would be contrary to our general policy, or would favour one class at 
the expense of another.^ It might be possible for a time to exclude 
certain classes of legislation from the purview of the Provincial Councils 
and to maintain an official majority in the Imperial Council for the 
enactment of such legislation as would no longer be possible in the 
Troyincial Councils ; it would also in theory be possible to use the veto. 
It is clear, however, that these palliatives could not be maintained 
permanently; and that meanwhile the friction would become more and 
more intense. The position which would be created would become an 
aucreasingly difficult and dangerous one. As one officer puts it, “Given 
elected councils with the powers proposed (or anything like them) you 
would rapidly have created a situation in which a predominantly British 
personnel was charged with carrying out a policy dictated by an 
influential Indian minority. If the British character of the administra- 
tion_ is to be maintained, it is essential that there should be a strong 
official minoriiy in the Provincial Council, and an actual maioritv in 
■the Imperial Council.” ^ 

The argument that bad measures should be left to their operation, 
so that the people may learn by experience, is fallacious. It is frequenti 
'ly not a question of learning by experience, but of the danger of unfair 
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differentiation in favour of tlie class to "wliicli tlie legislators belong, 
and Government cannot divest itself of its responsibility for seeing that 
no injnstiee is done. 

11, I am now to submit for the consideraion of tlie Government 
of India, the constructive proposals of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Conncib These may be classified under the followings heads : — 

(1) the largely increased admission of Indians into the superior 

services which have considerable influence in shaping legis- 
lation and regulating the conduct of the admiuistratiou ; 

(2) the inclusion of a larger number of Indians in the Executive 

Councils, both Imperial and. Provincial ; 

(3) the liberalization of local self-government and its emancipa- 

tion as far as possible from official control and guidance so 
that the political instinct may be developed in the masses 
and non-ofdcial Indians may be trained in administrative 
work ; 

(4) a great extension of primary education, the encouragement 

of the co-operative movement and the development of indus- 
trial and agricultural improvements, all of which will fit 
the masses to tal<e part in local self-government and will 
facilitate the creation of constituencies that will secure their 
representation in the Provincial Legislative Coxinoil; and 

(5) the immediate enlargement of the powers of the Legislative 

Council in directions in which discretion may be left to them 
without trespassing on the essential functions of the execu- 
tive, the gradual increase of the elective element, and ■&e 
steady development of their authority as they become more 
and more representative of the people. 

12, His Honour in Council considers the largely increased admission 
of Indians to the superior services as perhaps the most important step 
which can safely be taken at the present time in the direction of meeting 
fhe aspirations of educated Indians. It is noteworthy that it occupies 
fhe smallest place in the published schemes, though it held a very 
prominent place in Mr. Gokhale’s mind, as appears from the reference 
to the subject at page 394 of the Heport of the Public Services Com- 
mission. The reason is doubtless that which vitiates most of the 
recommendations of the Indian reformers, namely, that they propose 
to begin from, the top and work downwards. Given control of the 
executive, the Legislative Councils would control the services and recruit- 
ment for them. 

Although the Indian schemes of reform deal mainly with the Legis- 
lative Councils, there is no doubt that the main thing at the back of 
the minds of those who framed them, or at any rate of the minds of 
those who sympathize with their demands, is the hope that by this 
means it will be possible to increase the Indian element in the services. 
The ordinary educated Indian is not particularly interested in the small 
volume of legislation which passes through the Provincial Councils, 
On the other hand, he feels acutely the fact that the District Judge and 
the District Magistrate and other, high officials are almost invariably 
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membeis of an alien race; and what lie longs for, more than anjdhing 
■else, is sC substantial increase in the number of his countrymen in the 
superior services. It is of course true that an increase in the number 
of Indians in the services is not by itself a step towards the goal of 
responsible government. It is, however, undoiibtedly, a long step 
towards the fulfilment of the aspirations of educated India. In view 
■of this fact, and of the fact that it is quite impoasihle to increase tha 
elected majority in the legislaive Councils to anything like the extent 
asked for an the Indian scheme, the Lieutenant-Goveinor in Council 
advocates an immediate 2nd substantial advance in the direction of 
extending the employment of Indians in the administration* This 
may, and no doubt will, diminish the efficiency of the services, but it 
will not endanger the peace and prosperity of the country as would he 
the case if the eonti'ol of the executive were handed over to the elected 
members of the Legislative Councils. 


No. C.-105, dated Nagpur, tlie 30th October 1918. 

From — ^The Hox’bi.b Mb. F. S. A. Slocock, O.I.E., I.O.S., Chief Secretary 
to the Chief Commissioner, Central Pi'orinces, 

To — The Seci'etary to the Government of India, Home Department. 

I am directed to refer to Mr. Hignell’s letter f^'o. 950, dated the 
15th July, suggesting that the opinion of officials and non-officials should 
be invited on the proposals contained in paragraphs 212 — 295 of the 
Repoit on Indian Constitutional E/eforms, and I'equesting that the views 
of this administration on tihese proposals should be submitted to the 
Government of India by the 1st of November at latest along with the 
opinions of other persons consulted. 

2. As suggested in. the letter under reference public bodies and 
associations were invited by a notice in the Gazette and in the public 
press to submit their opinions, while special letters were issued to certain 
selected official and non-official gentlemen requesting them to favour 
the Administration with their views. In response to these invitations 
opinions were received from 17 public bodies and associations and from 
14 individuals or committees of individuals as shown in the list I 
appended to this letter. 

3. I am now to submit herewith a Note drawn up by Sir Benjamin 
Eobertson containing his own views on the jiroposals under reference. 
As the Government of India requested that the Chief Commissioner’s 
opijiion should be communicated to them by the 1st of November at 
latest, this Note is submitted in type, as there has been no time to get 
it printed. Printed copies of it will, however, be forwarded later on as 
soon as they ai’e ready. 

4. With reference to paragraphs 3 and 4 of Mr. Higneli's letter, I 
am to say that the memoran^ containing detailed proposals of the 
Administration for the consideration of the two committees on Punctions 
and on franchise and Electorates have not yet been prepared. These 
memoranda are now under preparation and as soon as they are readv 
copies of them will also be submitted for the information of the Gfoverii- 
ment of India. 
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5. Of tlie varioua opinions received from tlie public bodies and 
individuals, tbe Chief Commissioner bas directed the 9 opinions shown 
in the attached Lfist II, to be printed and they will be forwarded to the 
Government of India when ready. It is impossible for the press to deal 
with more than these as it is disorganised on account of influenza 
amongst the staff. The remaining opinions are therefore being sub- 
mitted in original. 
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llote by the Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces, on 
Constitutional Beforms. 

I regret that it "will be impossible for me to write suol. a full note on 
tbe subject of the Hefonus as I should have wished. For the past 
month my time has been fully taken, up with the situation which has 
arisen in the Province from the failure of the late rains, the rise of 
prices beyond anything that was dreamt of even in the Famines and 
the consequent unsettlement of the public mind in every district. 
Added to this we have been suffering from a severe outbreak of the 
induenza epidemic which has mised the mortality in many of the towns 
to twelve and fifteen times the normal and which has not spared the 
villages. Many officials of all grades are incapacitated from work and 
offices have had to be partially (dosed. I have had to proceed on tour to 
visit the worst affected districts at the time I hoped to take up the 
preparation of this note, and all I can do in existing circumstances is to 
^ive my general views, leaving many points of detail untouched on. 


PEELiMiBrAKT Mbasuhb OP Tbainijtg pkoposed fok. Ceniual Peovutcbs- 

2. I shall proceed first to state my opinion as to the method most 
, suited to the Central Provinces for laying a 

advS*^n theTemS which has Been 

Provinces. torth m the pronouncement of the 20th 

. August 1917. That pronouncement I accept in 

forward as the initial stage towards its f ulfilmen t 
in these Pro'wnces — something that is less progressive than the scheme of 
the Peport, it is because I fern that, for the sake of well-ordei'ed advance 
and ^6 inainteiiaiice of a stable govenLnieiit a preliminary period of 
feaining^ is essential both for the electorate and for the members of the 
Legislative Council before we enter upon a stage of responsibility such 
ns is contemplated in the Peport. In the proposals which I shall pnt 
forward there is nothing which is at variance with the declaration of Sis 
Majesty’s Government as to the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive realization of responsible 
government. It is because I wish to see that gradual development 
proceeds on lines which involve no risk of failure that I have advocated a 
cautious advance. The system adopted in the Beport for granting a 
mea^e of responsibility cannot in my opinion be safely applied to the 

the present stage. It is admittedly a system beset 
with difficulties and has been resorted to only after mature consideration 

And for reasons which I shall give here- 
aiter I have come to the conclusion that in these Provinces it is best to 
attempt to start straight away with tbe conferral of respon- 
■sibili-W on the Tinea^ suggested, and I shall indicate as clearly a<t I can 
period of training to be necessary before such a step is 
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3. It appears to me, in tlie first place, that in Chapter VI of the 
Conditions of the Eeport the case for a slow advance — or, as I 

Problem ; have put it, for giving some preliminary train- 

chapter VI of Report. jjjg — jg manner which must arrest 

attention. It is unnecessary to make quotations, but I would refer to 
paragraphs 132, 133 and 136 as to the conditions which prevail in India, 
the ignorance and helplessness of the bulk of the population, the absence 
of any knowledge of political questions and of any desire to take part in 
elections. The existence of a limited number of educated meu who 
properly desire to take a share, and a responsible share, in the control 
of thier country's destinies cannot shut out the fact that the basis for 
responsible government, an electorate which can exercise a responsible 
vote, is still to he found. We have' to create some knowledge of citizen- 
ship amongst the people, we have to educate and to raise the standard 
of living-— work which must be undertaken with renewed and extended 
vigour by the Departments of Education and Agriculture* In a passage 
which is quoted in paragraph 137 of the Eeport and with which I entirely 
agree, it is mentioned that unless some such transformation accompanies 
the political changes in contemplation, “disaster will certainly result.” 
If this view is hmd — and I submit that justification for it is given in 
Chapter VI of the Eeport — should we go so fast as the scheme put 
forward recommends?. 


Conditions in the 
Central Provinces. 


4. In the case of the Central Provinces, my conclusion is that it 
would neither he safe nor even praoticabJe to do 
so. We are making distinct progress and but 
for the war a much further advance would have 
Ijeen achieved. On my recent tour I visited a newly opened agricultural 
faimi in one of our baclcward districts, and I found that the surrounding 
cultivators were already manifesting a close interest in what the Agi-icul- 
tural Department was doing on the farm. Should we not allow this 
kind of leaven to work for some time longer? Make the villager a 
better cultivator, raise bis standard of living and be will ask for education 
and better education, instead of having to be forced to send his children 
to school, as is too often the case at present, or of taking them away to 
help in the fields before they have learned beyond a mere smattering. 
Put let us recognise tbat tbis has still to be accomplished. In the non- 
oflficial opinions which have been received the lack of any political sense 
among the people is emphasised by more than one of the gentlenieji wlio 
have written on the subject of Eeforms, even when in some oases they 
press for a further advance than is set forth in the joint scheme. I 
quote the following: — 


(1) “The provincial areas and interests involved are immense, 

indeed are on what would elsewhere be regarded as a national 
scale. The amount of administrative experience available is 
small; electoral experience is almost entirely lacldng.” 

(2) “People bare not yet learned the use, of the vote. * 

^ * It is a matter of common complaint that 

even in local affairs voters with every advantage of local 
knowledge do not exercise their vote in a proper way and 
do not control the municipal executive in matters vitally 
affecting their interests. The hope that electors more disad- 
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' vaiitag;eo'iisly situated w'ill jjrovide a better agency for con- 
trolling tbe executive is unvaiTanted-” 

(3) "Tbe gradual spread of education and tbe development of tlie 
resources of tbe people will create trained public opinion, tbe 
liJte of Tvbicb can bardly be said to exist at tbe present 
moment. Tbe electorates bave to be prepared for a res- 
ponsible political life before tbey can be made to realise 
wbat is and wbat is not to tbeir true interest and real benefit. 
The froncbise should be extended slowly and must keep 
pace with tbe creation of a healthy and appreciative 
electorate.” 

To show bow listless tbe people can be even when tbeir interests are 
closely concerned, the following quotation from tbe recent Settlement 
^Report of tbe Ragpur district, the most enlightened in the Central 
Provinces, may also oe given; — 

“^n endeavour was made to interest tbe mal^zars and tenants in 
the operations, but it proved very upbill work. one who 
has not visited tbe villages, as 1 bave done, can realise tbe 
utter apathy with which tbe people regard tbe settlement 
operations.” 

0 . With every desire to recognise tbe aspirations of tbe politically 
minded educated* classes, I would say that for an advance to ce real it 
must be based on better foundations than now exist. There can be no 
sense of rosponsibility among an electorate such as we possess. Tbe^ 
will be led away by the glib political orator who will be profuse in bie 
promises of concessions in respect of land revenue enhancements, forest 
privileges and tbe like. As an experienced Commissioner has said, 
file most nnscmnulouB candidates who are ready to make tbe wildest, 

S romises and will not sbrinlc from tbe lowest form of electionenng 
evices, will be likely to succeed- Is this calculated to give a good start 
towards responsible goveimment? And should we give any measures of 
responsibility until the way baa been better prepared? In my opinion 
great danger would be involved, particularly in tbe early years of a 
scheme such as is outlined in tbe Report, if we close our eyes to tbe lack 
of responsibilily in tbe electorate. Co-operation and mutual good-will 
cannot be expected in tbe governing body if tbe above prognostications 
come true, as I believe to be likely to be tbe case- 

6. In earlier discussions with the Government of India on this 
, , . . ^ subject I bad pressed tbe need for a period of 

Lack Qf^n^r^t in the training. On the appearance of tbe Report, I 

felt that it might be necessaiy to make an 
advance on tbe lines suggested in it — and I quite recognise tbe difficulty 
of giving anything short of wbat baa been put forward in the joint 
scheme. But tbe expei'ience which has been gained since the publica- 
tion of tbe Report has led me to adhere to tbe view that in tbe Central 
Provinces we must go slowly. Mj officers have generally reported that 
in almost every .district no interest has been taken in tbe details of the 
joint scheme except by a small politically-minded class. In a tour 
which I made in September I found it veiy difficult to get intelligent 
land-owners and merobants to converse on the subject — they are admitted- 
ly too much taken up with tbe present economic conditions to bave a 
thought for anything else — , but the general impression I formed was 
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that tLey had no desire to trouble their heads about this new whim of 
the Sirhar’s, and this despite certain amount of official stimulation 
towards interest being taken in the Report. In one place where a 
conference was held and a certain numher of cultivators ^re got to 
attend, the idea prevailed that it was a meeting in connection with the 
war that was to take place. In another place, well-meaning individuals 
were brought in to make a show of condemning the proposals in the 
Report: as being insufficient, who I was assured had no real knowledge 
of the subject and would have hesitated to support the contemplated 
change of regime, had they nnderstood what it meant. It is this lack of 
interest in a matter of snch grave import among the great mass of the 
population that conhrms me in the belidf that my previous plea for 
caution and for a period of training should be adhered to, and I consider 
it essential that I should place it definitely on record in this note, 

7. Before I proceed to state what I consider the best method for 
laying the foundation for an advance in the 
® Central Provinces, I had better here deal “with 
Central Provinces. the question of constituencies in view of what 

I have said in the preceding paragraphs. It is 
impossible in existing circumstances to have the electors coming to the 
polls in their thousands. The basis of the franchise mnst he fairly wide, 
but the conditions which have alrea^ been referred to in this note render 
it out of the question that it should he really broad ; what we desire to 
see is a leavening of intelligence, which will spread to the mass as time 
goes on. In the Central Provinces we are fortunately so circumstanced 
that the question of communal electorates can hardly be said to arise. 
The Mahomedans are but a fraction of the population and are widely 
scattered ; it is next to impossible to suggest separate constituencies to 
meet their case, and in the Central Provinces it would in my opinion be 
correct to lay down from the outset that the special exception which the 
Report has made as to the representation of this community cannot he 
carried into practical effect. The aboriginal and depressed classes are 
part and parcel of the general rural population. Under the scheme of 
’Constituencies which I propose, they will be entitled to vote with their 
fellow villagers if they possess the necessary qualification, which a 
certain proportion of them will do, just as much as the members of other 
castes. 

, 8. I consider then that we should start straight away with a system 
. - * t direct electorates in these Provinces, leaving 

urban "and'^rural.^ nomination any special representation which 

^ ' i»ay be desirable. I do not overlook the fact 

that I baa hitherto advocated representation by classes and interests, but 
the classes and interests which I had specially in mind were the cultivating 
and landholding classes and those engaged in commerce and trade. In 
the proposals which I shall now put forward these will, I consider, be 
sufficiently provided for. I would draw a clear dividing line between 
rural and urban constituencies. In. the former the cultivating classes — 
who are of predominant importance— will he given a chance of getting to 
know the^ effect of their vote. In the latter the trading and commercial 
classes will be able to make their influence felt; those of them who live 
in the villages have often large interests in land and special representa- 
tion in their case appears to be uncalled for. 
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9. Eoi* urban constituencies we can hare either separate electorates 
for the larger towns onlj, letting the smaller towns merge in the rural 
areas ; or we can combine ibe towirs — excluding those wbiob. are merely 
large Tillages have not distinctly urban character — into groups. 
These alternatives uill be discussed with the franchise Committee. 
For the rural areas I should like to see the constituencies small in size, 
and I would lay down that candidates for election should be registered 
as voters within the constituency. By this means we may hope to see the- 
really local man of standmg and influence coming forward as a candidate,, 
a result we specially desire to bring about. It has been suggested thak 
the constituency might ordinarily be based on the tahsil; this cannot 
come at this stage as it would involve having too big an assembly,, 
which in present circumstances it would be difficult to fill. Eor the 
present, therefore, a larger ai’ea, the whole district where it is small,, 
and sub-divisions or groups of tabsils in large Etnd important districts, 
should be adopted as the unit of area. The advantage of this arrange- 
ment is iluvi jis time goes on it can be developed on the lines of ordinaij’" 
progress by splitting up constituencies. By this separation of the urban 
and rural and by choosing moderate areas in the latter as constituencies, 
it will be possible for the cultivator to Imow who it is he is voting for 
and thereby to gain that education in what his vote means, which must 
be the foundation of the whole fabric. 

10. Holding, as I feel compelled to do, that in these Provinces an 
Previaoiai Executive i“^ediate conferral of responsible government 

Suggestion in paragraph cannot be supported in the absence ot a re- 
2tr of Report recom- sponsible electorate, I must record my opinion 
mendeif. favoui*, during the preparatory period, of a 

scheme such as is set forth in the earlier part of paragraph. 217 of the 
Report in preference to the scheme of a composite government composed 
of an Executive Council and a Minister or Ministers, In the Ceniral 
Provinces, which have hitherto been governed by a Chief Commissioner- 
alone and which have had a Legislative Council for only four years, I 
consider that the first step should be the establishment of an Executive 
Council with one official member and one Indian non-official member, an 
enlarged Legislative Assembly with a substantial elected majority, the 
training of individual members in -the practical work of administration 
through standing committees and the creation of appointments akin to 
parliamentaiy under-secretaries as suggested in paragraph 224 of &e- 
llieport. It 18 in my opinion most desir^le that there should be a period 
of training not only for the electorate but for the members of the- 
Legislative Council as well. I recorded this opinion in October of last 
year, and I still adhere to it. It is urged, however, in paragraph 217 of 
the Report that the adoption of this system will only lead to the 
encouragement of irresponsible criticism on the part of the elected 
members. The difficulty must he admitted, but with the closer 
association of the members with the Executive Guvemment by the means 
above indicated, I consider that this difficulty will be greatly mitigated,, 
and for the transition peidod it must be faced. 

11. No one can deny that when power comes to be transferred in 
Need for period of whatever method may finally ^ be adopted, -the 
training. risk of failure — and that -this risk exists can be 

gathered from the opinions of Indians who press strongly fox reform — 
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will fbe greatly lainiiuised if practical experience has been gained in what 
administration actually involves. It will surely be of value that tliig 
lesson should first be learned, that the persons to whom power is to be 
given should know what it is to fit means to ends and should comprehend 
that well-intentioned theories may not bp capable of practical application. 
I strongly hold that a period of preliminary training on the li-noB 
mentioned is essential to real success in devolution of the functions of 
government, if a breakdown is to be avoided when a measure of 
i-esponsibili^ conies. In the sphere of local self-government, successful 
administration has been too rare to justify rash experiment in a higher 
sphere. We are now giving the people complete scope for development 
of administrative talent in local affairs, and in the Hesolution of the 
Government of India laying down this policj’’ it is clearly stated that 
the}' must gain wisdom by their mistakes. Should we adopt such a 
elean-out attitude in the field of higher administration, where mistakes 
will be of mucb more serious import? .1 do not think that such an 
attitude would be good either for.-.the country or for the aspirations 
of those who ask for more rapid advance. From both points of view 
let us make sure of our steps, and let us first give opportunities for 
gaining practical experience in such a way that ultimate harm will not 
ensue and real progress not be impeded. 

12. In connection with this question of training I have considered 

it MAM whether the step should not be taken of appoint- 
Appointment of iioti“ . .. fn.-i i piit-i 

official member of Exe- tne non-oincial member or the UiXecntive 

cutiye Council from Council from amongst the members of the 

Legislative Council. Legislative Council. Against tlie step can be 
put the objection that it unnecessarily limits the field of choice to a post 
which carries heavy responsibilities. On the other hand the making of 
the appointment from amongst the elected members would give to a man 
who is actively engaged in politics the best possible field for gaining 
pra<'fical experience of administration, and it appears also desirable with 
a view to future developments to create a link between the Executive and 
the Legislative and to provide an inducement for the best men to enter 
the Legislative. On the whole therefore I would recommend tliat the 
appointment be so made, though within this field the Governor should 
Lave a free choice. 

13 Although I do not propose to introduce at the present stage 
Local Government the scheme laid down in the Iteport foi’ the 
Board. formation of a composite government with a 

Minister in charge of transferred subjects, I may here mention that a 
very distinct step in this direction will be taken with the formation of a 
Local Government Board, which is provided for in the draft Local Self- 
Govemment Bill wliich is shortly to be introduced in the Legislative 
Council. The Board will be constituted, to begin with, of the Financial 
Commissioner and two elected members of the Legislative Council. 
■\VJieu an Executive Council is formed for the Province, the Indian 
member will displace the Financial Commissioner, and the whole 
management of local bodies will be banded over to what may be describ- 
ed as non-official control, involving the development of matters of such 
importance as primary education, sanitation and the like. To some 
extent, therefore, the scheme of the Beport will be anticipated when this 
arrangement comes into force. 
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14. In the preliminary scheme which I have sketched out, the Budget 

The Butteet. . ^ prepared after full discussion, in. a 

S’inance Committee, which will have access to 
"the Tecommendations made under particular heads by other standing 
■co^nunittees, and the adjustment of ends to means will come into play 
with fuller comprehension than xinder the procedure in the existing 
CoimoUs. But the ultimate control of the Executive Government must 
for this period _ remain unrelaxed. The Executive Government irill, 
however, be subjected to new influences through the standing committees, 
and as a consequence more and more should the latter be able to mould 
the policy of the Government in finance, particularly as experience is 

S ained and mside knowledge obtained of what the practical mnning of 
le Government machine involves. 

15. With regard to means for secimng the aflSrmative power of 

-n» ormil OMomitlM,. 'S 7“'* necess^ io 

• make provision, I accept the proposal made in 

"the Refox'ms Eeport for proceeding by Grand Committee. Objections 
have been urged against this device because of its cumhrouBness j it has 
also been questioned whether the constitution of the Grand Committee 
which is suggested in the Report will secure the necessary power of 
afiirmative legislation. Daring the preliminary period, I consider it 
necessary that the power shordd be better secured, and this can be 
attained by some slight alteration in its constitution as regards the nomi- 
nated members. The cumbrousness of the plan must be admitted; but 
it is no more so than working with a second chamber, a development 
which I am prepared to see take place when the next stage is entered on. 

Ifi, r have now stafedt what in my opinion siouTtf first be done in the 
_ . . . . . , Central Provinces. There is no suggestion that 

Period of training. immediate responsibility should be transferred, 

and to this extent the proposal may be stigmatised as halting and as 
falling short of the announcement of August the 20th. I have already 
said that it is not at variance with, this announcement: I have put it 
forward as a preparatory stage, and such I intend it to be. And I wish 
to see this stege extend over the lifetime of at least two Councils, or 
preferaflbly until the first Parliamentary Commission of Enquiry visits 
Tndia. My contention is that in the present state of development of 
these provinces the time is not ripe for a measure of responsible govern- 
ment. If we are to avoid a breakdown — and as I shall presently men- 
tion when discussing the scheme of a composite government there would 
he every risk of this — ^it is sound policy first to prepare the way. Thus 
^ind thus only can we build up a fabric which is likdy to stand. Apart 
from the best interests of the country, it is surely the way in which the 
aspirations of those who ask for progress can be definitely fulfilled. 

Tfothing would in my opinion be more prejudicial to this progress 
than a step too far in advance, for which the people of the Provinces are 
•not as yet ready, with resulting disillusionment and set-back. 

IxTHODucTiox OF Repout Schejce afxee, peeiod op Teainino. 

17. I next come to the question of the advance to be made after 
_ . . , expiry of the period of training which. I have 

advocated a sure foundation is to be laid for the 
coifferral of responsibility. And this brings me 
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to tLe consideration of tlie device for tlie appointment of a Minister or 
Ministers, tvMoIi. is the essence of the joint scheme. The device it may' 
be at once said, is not an ideal one, as has fbeen fully admitted in the- 
Beport itself, hut it has been adopted as the only one which can in sh 
certain measure meet the end in view. The authors of the Report have* 
in paragraph 217 considered the suggestion of appointing to the Execu- 
tive Council elected members of the Legislative Council as representing 
that Council. This suggestion has found advocates, amoimst whom, as- 
will he seen from the opinion he has submitted, was Rao Bahadur 
R- N. MudhoUcar. But he has had to admit that the arguments advanced 
against the suggestion in the latter part of paragraph 217 of the Report 
make it impracticable as o measure of conferring responsibility. If the 
second of the f ormnlse of the ]' oint scheme is to he accepted — althongh I 
have demurred to its acceptance as an immediate step — I see no course 
open hut to have resort to the system of a composite government which 
has been adumbrated in the Report. I franldy admit that I do not like 
it, it is full of possibilities which may lead to a dead-lock, and it must in 
many respects fail in its chief object of putting responsibility on the 
shoulders which are supposed to hear it ; the two parts of the Giovem- 
ment must strongly interact — even with division of subjects this cannot 
he avoided — and in actual working the control of the Minister in the 
transferred subjects wiU not he clear-cut. And this indefiniteness will 
react on the voter, who will find it difficult to fix the responsibility for 
a measure to which he objects. The device with all its drawbacks is, 
however, the nearest approach to a measure of responsibility which seems 
possible, and I am therefore prepared to accept it as such. 

18. I think I should here mention that the difficulties of the scheme 

present to many thinking Indians. The 
Dililcull.e. 2oa‘i>le Sir B. K. Bose and Bao Baiadur B. 

Mndholkar have prominently mentioned the danger of a dead-look 
arising, and I would further instance the remarks made in the debate in 
the Central Provinces Legislative Council on the 11th September on the 
subject of transferred heads. Every other speaker took objection to the 
proposed bifurcation in the Government, the Hon’hle Mr. Kelkar re- 
marJdng : — 


“ I am not in favour of the division of the Government into 
differ ent parts. Government must he one, and all members 
of such Government must jointly and severally he responsible 
for all the subjects. However good the relations between 
the members may he, we cannot ignore human nature, and 
human nature being what it is, misunderstandings and per- 
haps even friction are quite conceivable or inevitable.” 

The Hon’hle Mr. Golwalkar said; — 


“ Considering the bifurcation of Government functions from the 
practical point of view, I am inclined to thi nk that it is 
beset with certain difficulties of so grave a nature that it 
may not he foimd to he a workable compromise,” 

Particularly in regard to finance the burden that is laid on the Minister 
of finding money for transferred subjects by new taxation was viewed 
with apprehension as tending to bring the two parts of the Government 
into insurmountable opposition. 
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19. In tLe Central Provinces if tibe proposals I have made Trith regard 

„ . , * to direct territorial eleotioa from the .outset are 

'**””umhlfRg-blQcfc?* * carried throughj we sliall escape from one 

serious objection to the scheme which has been 
-discussed in a note on the Reforms drauTi up by the Hon’hle Sir lames 
Walker. He points out that so long as there are communal electorates 
it is impossible to speak of Ministers representing the Legislative body- 

” The concession of this point is neither more nor less than the 
admission that the country is unfit for the Parliamentary 
system, and I venture to think that the Report hardly 
recognises sufficiently how far this admission makes it im- 
possible that with communal electorates the Ministers can 
ever become Ministers in the Parliamentary sense.'’ 

There is no element of “the party in power ” so long as communal 
■electorates ai'e in existence. In other words a Minister responsible to a 
ieterogeneous assembly is a purely paper conception, 

20. The point on which, however, I desire to lay the strongest em- 

. , . . - phasis is the position which would in my opinion 

^^'^diate^introductton."”^* undoubtedly arise if in existing circumstances 

immediate resort were had to the form of 
composite government. I have already referred to the absence of an 
electorate capable of recording a responsible vote and to the positive 
■danger of the voters being influenced by considerations other than those 
•of sane policy. The Commissioner, whose view I have quoted as to the 
class of candidates likely to gain seats if we depend on an ignorant and 

f allible electorate, has stated his categorical opinion that the worst 
angers are likely to ooonr during the early years of the introduction, of 
a composite scheme, and that a bitter lesson bos to be learnt by experience 
befqre the sober element asserte itself. The position of the Executive 
■Government the electorate will be extremely difficult. It can- 

not present its case in a popular form to the constituencies or counteract 
the campaign of misrepresentation which is certain to he resorted to. It 
■can only hope for support from the moderate candidates, and much will 
depend on how far candidates of sdber views are ready to come forward : 
we know that it is too often the case that such men with a real stake in 
the country shrink from electioneering and look to Government to 
■counteract wrong measures, and it is unlikely that, to begin with, they 
will throw off their reserve. 

21. Wliatever form of constituencies we adopt, it is my belief that 
at the outset the electoral campaign is likely to result in the return of 
men with extreme views and with little thought for making the device 
lof a composite government a workable one. What would be the position 
<of a Minister responsible to an assembly largely composed of irreconcil- 
4ible elements ? Can we expect from him the exercise of forbearance and 
^ood-wRl, which is essential to the working of a composite government, 
if by adopting sucb an attitude he has to face a hostile Council? His 
posnion would be one of extreme difficultj* and tbe dead-lock whicli is 
feared by many tkinking Indians could hardly be avoided. I am con- 
vinced that it would not be right to make such an experiment forthwith. 
And for these Provinces I have therefore definitely recommended a period 
■of grace. Until we have attained greater knowledge both above and 
below, until the elector has learnt to Judge rightly of the man who asks 
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for Iiis sufErage, and until we can trust the constituencies to return to the' 
Council candidates who will really represent the views of the country- 
side, I certainly consider that caution and slow advance should he the 
order of the day. I do not overlook the plea put forward in the Report 
that this knowledge of the meaning of the vote can only come from, 
experience of responsibility; I do not dispute the argiment; hut I have- 
said, and I must hold to it, that this experience might he too dearly 
hoT^ht by electors so unsophisticated as the Central Provinces 
villagers. 

22. When the further stage is reached, I am of opinion that with it 

should come too the establishment of a second 

Upper Chamlier. chamber. This is a development which must 
come sooner or later, and when we start on responsibility let us make the- 
start complete. There is little object in speculating so far ahead as to* 
what the composition of an upper chamber should oe, but the composi- 
tion I would advocate would be 50 per cent, elective— representatives of 
large landed interests, important industries, and of special commimities 
(if electorates can in any ease be devised) — ^25 per cent, nominated non- 
ofdcials and 26 per cent, nominated officials, the latter disappearing from 
the lower bouse except the members of the Executive Council, who* 
should] of course, sit in both. With such an upper chamber the neces- 
sity for securing affirmative legislation by means of the Grand Committee 
could, I consider, be dispensed with, and the Grand Committee would, 
disappear; the power of veto on legislation would of course remain. 

23. Such being the scheme which X suggest os being best suited tor 
Executive Council mem- Central Provinces and as being most likely 
bors without portfolios, to secure that there should be no turning back 

**\*M*^f""®?-* when the advance takes place, I do not propose 

s rue ions. time at my disposal to ofier many further 

remarks on the plan of the joint scheme. X would, however, advise 
that the proposal to appoint additional members of the Executive 
Council without portfolios be dropped : it has found no support. A. 
matter which has raised a certain amount of criticism is that referred to 
in paragraph 219 of the Report, viz., the relation of the Governor to 
Ministers. A power of control is reserved to the Governor, and the 
exeicise of this power will be governed by an Instrument of Instructions 
to be issued on his appointment by the Secretary of State. In a note 
which has been drawn up by cextam members of the Central Provinces 
Commission emphasis is laid on the avoidance of any indeiiniteness as to* 
this important prerogative, and the suggestion is jiut forward that every- 
thing should come fair and square within the four corners of the statute. 
The Report is not very clear as to what the Governor’s power of control 
is to be 111 actual practice; and if exception is takeo. as may well be- 
the ease, to the possibility of the Instructions varying with the idiosyn- 
cracies of a particular Secretary of State, a safeguard might be the lay- 
ing of the Instrument on the table of the XCouses of Parliament. The 
®^§'£r®stion mode in the note which has been referred to that the In- 
structions should be embodied in the statute itself is not capable of adop- 
tion, as^they cannot remain the same for all time. "With regard to the 
responsibility of Ministers to the Legislative Ooimcil, under the pro- 
posals which I have advocated for adoption in these Provinces, it would.. 
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I consider, be possible at the stage when a measure of responsibilitv is 
introduced to go to the full extent indicated in paragraph 260 and hare 
the Ministers’ salaries voted by the Legislature. 


' The GovEBNacENT or Ikbia ajtd the IjmrA Oebice. 

24r. I have little to remark on the proposals for reconstruction whicb 
_ , . . put foiTvard in Chapter IX of the Report- 

™monT'of ^ speech at the opening of the last Council 

session at Delhi His Excellency the ViceroJ' 
enunciated the fundamental principle that the authority of the Govern- 
ment of India must remain in essential matters indisputable and declared 
this to he basic. The acceptance of this principle puts out of coui-t any 
suggestion, such as is being pressed, that there should he introduced in 
the Government of India any system of bifurcation such as has bee* 
proposed for the Provinces. Apart from any other consideration, th& 
introduction of the composite system of government in the Provinces 
contains, as has been already said, so many uncertainties as to its 
practical working that it would be improper to make any such experi- 
ment in the central Government until full experience has been gained i« 
the provincial sphere. 

25. With the expansion of the elected element in the Legislative 
Assembly and the creation of a Council I am ip 
general agreement. The creation of a Cottucil 
of state has been criticised as cumbrous and 
top-heavy, considering the completeness of the control which the Go'?'- 
-oi I’&diavVji.U. Bwt, ifc i-js tk-t ^-sss^iaaa <S'^ 

the affirmative power of legislation and lays the foundation for a normal 
second chamber. With regard to the point raised in paragraph 273 of 
the Report as to election to the Legislative Assembly, I would unhesi- 
tatingly state that, so far as the Central Provinces is concerned, the 
system must he one of indirect election by tbe members of the Provin- 
cial Legislative Council. The institution of an Indian Privy Council 
appears to have met with little support, and I consider that the proposal 
should be dropped. 

26. The question of devolution of control by the Government of 

_ , . . India over provincial subjects is to he dealt 

' Devolution of powers. Committees 

which have now been appointed, and I shall not enter upon the subject 
in. this note. I accept the general conclusions embodied in the Report as 
to the relations that must in future exist between the Secretary of State, 
as representing Parliament, and the Government of India. 


B. ROBERTSOF, 

Chief Commissioner, 
<7e7i£raZ Provinces and 


PACHJtAHHI : 

The 30th October 1928. 


} 
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No. 1429-W., dated Shillong, the 28th October 1918. 

Nrom — ^The Hon’bla Mr. _J. E. Webster, G.I.E., I.O.S., Chief Secretary to 
the Chief Commissiouer of Assam, 

To — ^Tho Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department. 

With reference to your letter Wo. 950, dated the 15th July 1918; on 
the subject of the Keport on Indian Constitutional Reforms, I am 
directed to say that the report has been carefully considered by tlie 
Chief Commissioner and opinions have been collected from a number 
of official and non-official gentlemen, as ■well as from the leading public 
associations of the province. Finally, on 6th October, .the Chief Com- 
missioner invited non-official members of the Legislative Co'uncil to 
express a corporate opinion upon the report with special reference to the 
" allnstraiive Lists ” contained in Appendix II of the report. 1 am 
now to submit six copies of each of the following printed papers : — 

(1) The opinions received from officials, non-officials, and public 
bodies. 

(8) The proceedings of the meeting of the non-official members of 
the Legislative Council, containing the questions framed by 
the Chief Commissioner, the corporate replies of the members, 
and a note of dissent from two of the members. 

(3) A note containing the considered opinion of the Eon'ble Mr. 
Beatson Bell, together -with an explanatory map of the 
province. 

2. As regards the division of functions, the proposals of the local 
Administration are fully explained in the body of the Chief Commis- 
sioner’s note. In the circumstances he has not drawn up any separate 
note on this subject. His proposals regarding electorates are also 
contained in the body of his note and are further explained in an 
appendix. 

3. I am to add that additional copies of the above papers will be 
forwarded to such address and in such numbers as the Government of 
India may direct. 
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'^Note on the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, witli 
special reference to the Province of Assam. 

1. When the Secretary of State made his annoTincemeiit of 20th. 
August 1917, I was a Member of the Executive Council of tbe Grovemor 
of Bengal. A month later I went home on leave, and I returned to 
India in March 1818. Soon after that, on Ist April 1918, I took over 
charge from Sir Archdale Earle of the Chief Comraissionership of 
Assam. I therefore took no personal part in the discussions of the 
winter of Z917-IS. The present note is based on a study of the papers 
left by predecessor, on consideration of the opinions written and 
verbal which have been fuinisbed by officials an<l noii-officiaJs siuco 
my aiTival iji tbe province, bni above all on 29 years’ personal esperienc-o 
fniiiinly as District Officer, Settlement Officer, and Direftor of Land 
Eecords) in Bengal and Assam. 

2. I may say at once tbat I am prepared to subscribe to tbe announce^ 
ment of 20th August 1917. It would, I thinlc, have been better if tba 
announcement bad been postponed until after tbe conclusion of peace. 
It would also have been better if tbe announcement bad contained a 
clear recognition of the position of the non-official British community 
and of the part which they are expected to play in the new dispensation. 
The announcement has however been made, and although (as far as I 
am aware) it has not been embodied in any resolution of either House 
of Parliament;, it has now held the field for more than a year and has 
not, in spite of ample opportunity, been repudiated by either House. 
It therefore stands as a pledge to which the British Government is com-, 
mitted. In other words, it has become a point of Honour, no less than 
of policy, tbat bencefortb our goal should be “ tbe progressive realisation 
of responsible government in India as an integral part of tbe British 
Empire that “ substantial steps in this direction should be taken as 
soon as possible;” and that ‘Hhe British Government and tbe Govern^ 
ment of India must be tbe judges of tbe time and measure of each, 
advance.” 

3. I have carefully examined, with special reference to Assam, the 
scheme which has been prepared by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford. 
Along with other subordinate officers of Government I cannot help 
acknowledging the courtesy, not to say chivalry, which our chiefs have 
shown in asking us to examine their proposals with an open mind and 
to express onr opinions fi'eely. I propose to take full advantage of the 
privilege thus offered, feeling confident that in so doing I am carrying 
out the wishes of my commanding officers. If ray criticisms and sngges^ 
tions are, after due deliberation, over-ruled, I ain prepared to carry out 
loyally whatever final orders may be issued. 

i. The first point for consideration is that raised in paragraphs 
198-199 of the Bepoii, namely, whether it is wise to include the whole 
of Assam within the scope of any scheme of constitutional reform ; and, 
if not, what part should be included and what excluded. Much of 
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course depends upon t]ie nature of tlie scheme which may ultimately 
(be standardised, but it may at once be granted that if in any province 
there are tracts which have hitherto been excluded from all constitu- 
tional experiments, and have hitherto been governed upon pnrely 
paternal principles, these tracts should either be excluded completely 
from the scheme, or at least should be included subject to adequate 
safeguards and reservations. It has been suggested in paragraph 199 of 
the report that the “ schedules ” of the Scheduled District Act might 
form the criterion for exclusion from the scheme. I do not propose to 
apply this criterion to Assam, as the whole of the province has been 
"scheduled.” Such a solution would mean that Assam, although 
nominally included in the scheme, was totally excluded, which is of 
coTU'se nnthinkahle. The component parts of the province mnst there- 
fore be examined without rrference to the Scheduled Districts Act. 
Prom such an examination we find at once that we are confronted with 
a problem of much difficulty and complexity. In shape and position 
Assam consists of an inverted triangle with its base along the 
north and its apex pointing south. Bengal lies on the west, BuHna 
on the east, while along the north are Bhntias, Ahahs, Daplas, 
Miris, Abors and 21ishmis. The whole area of the provinces is about 
77,500 square miles and the population at last census about 7 millions. 
As might he expected, every diversity of race and language is found. 
Aryans. Mongolians and Dravidians are found in bewildering confusion. 
As many as 43 different languages are spoken in the province, and if 
we exclude those which are spoken by less than 10,000 people we have 
still 32 languages, each spoken by a large section of the inhabitants. 
Looked at from a political point of view, this province (like Gaul) is 
divided into three parts. The first part consists of: — 

The Ghiro Hills, 

The Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 

The Mikir Hills (in Howgong and Sibsagar), 

The North Caohar Hills (in Oachar), 

The Naga Hills, with outlying tracts. 

The North-East Erontier Tract, in two parts, 

The Native State of Manipur, 

The Lushai Hills. 

This part covers nearly two-thirds of the whole province — ^in other 
words 50,500 square miles out of 77,500. Its population is roughly 
one million, consisting of simple hill tribes governed in patriarchal 
fashion. With the exception of Shillong Municipality, which joins 
with some other municipalities in electing a member tliis vast tract is 
entirely mirepi-eseiited in the present Legislative Council. 

The second part of the province consists of the following districts 
lying along the river Brahmaputra: — 

Goalpara, 

Hammp, 

Darrang, 

Nowgong (the remainder), 

Sibsagar (tbe remainder), 

Lakbimpnr. 

This part, Icnown as the Assam 'iTalley, covers about 20,000 square 
miles and has a population of about 3 millions. Tn this part the 
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prevailing religions are Hinduism Animism, and tlie prevailing language 
is Afisamese. Tte Assam Talley elects four Indian members to tbe present 
Legislative Council, including one representative of the Muhammadan 
minori'ty. 

The third part of the province, separated from the second part by 
ranges of hills, consists of a small but densely populated tract known, 
as the Surma Talley. The districts in this pai't are Sylhet and Cachar 
(Sadr and Hailakandi sub-divisions). The area is much smaller than 
the Assam TaDey, being only 7,000 square miles. The population is, 
however, practically the same, namely, 3 millions. The Muhammadans 
form a slight majority. The Surma Talley like the Assam Talley 
elects four Indian members to the present Legislative Council. Of 
these members, two are Hindus and two are Muhammadans. Of the 
latter, one represents the Local Boards, while the other represents the 
conmumal electorate. 

In both Talleys there are numerous tea gardens. They cover an 
area of 3,000 square miles and give employment to half a million 
Indians. The Tea Industry has three representatives in the present 
Legislative Council. 

5. The map which I annex to this note ^ives a vivid picture of 
the province. The large area coloured red indicates the HiU tracts 
which are as yet unrepresented in the Legislative Council. The two 
smaller areas coloured white indicate respectively the Assam Talley 
and the Surma Talley which each elect four Indian members and 
between them, three British members. It will be readily admitted 
that owing to the peculiar conditions of this province much could 
have been said for treating Assam like Burma, in other words for 
postponing the operation of the new scheme until the experiment 
hod been tested elsewhere. Much could also have been said for 
treating Assam somewhat on the lines of the H^orth-West Frontier 
Province. For .example, our Legislative Council (although enlarged 
and reformed) might have retained for the present its existing consti- 
tutional functions, while the only change in the executive administra- 
tion might have been the association wiSi the Chief Commissioner of an 
advisory council, constituted on a liberal basis. I have carefully consi- 
dered both these proposals and have come to the conclusion that, what- 
ever he their intrinsic merits, they are no longer within the sphere of 
practical politics. As Assam has been included in the Report along with 
the seven major provinces of India, Assam must stand or fall along with 
them. The future constitution of Assam must follow the general lines 
of the constitutions of the other seven provinces, although I hope I have 
already written enough to show that the constitution of Assam cannot 
be identical with those of its richer, more populous and more homoge- 
neous neighbours. In particular, the existence of 50,000 square miles 
of patriarchal tracts constitutes a distinct problem which must be faced. 
How are we to treat the area coloured red ? To frame electorates for 
this area and to include it in the general scheme is out of the question. 
It is true that the standard of education in the Ehasi and Jainta Hills 
is comparatively high, but the people have as yet shown no desire for 
political union either with the Assam Talley or with the Surma Talley, 
and moreover a very large proportion of them are subjects of Indian 
chiefs (Siems). The inhabitants of the other Hill tracts are obviously 
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xinsuited for full inclusion in the scheme. Ou the other hand, there are 
cogent arguments against complete exclusion of the “red” tract. In 
the first place the present Xiegislative Council has power to legislate for 
the “ red tract and has, to a limited extent, exercised that power. 
There is no real danger in the existence of this legislative power. It is 
laid down in section 14 of the Assam General Clauses Act, 1915, that 

unless and until extended under the Scheduled Districts Act, or other- 
wise, no Act of the Assam Council, in the absence of special provisions 
to the contrary, shall come into force ” in the Hill tracts. An additional 
safeguard exists in Eegulation 2 of 1880 which empowers the Chief 
Commissioner, with the previous sanction of the Governor-General in 
Council, to direct that any enactment in fpree in the Hill tracts “ shall 
cease to be in force therein.” So far as legislation is concerned there 
is therefore no real danger if the new Legislative Cotmcil, like the 
present Legislative Council, has nominal power to make laws for the 
Hill tracts On the other hand, it makes for simplicity that the 
Legislative Council should have such power. There is however a more 
« Appendix 1 to this practical point. It will (be seen from the ac- 
nete- compauying table* that the hills are, to a con- 

siderable extent, financed from the plains. If the hills are to be al- 
together excluded from the new scheme it will be necessary to arrange 
tbnt the plains are to pay an annual tribute towards the administration 
of the hills, just as they are to pay an annual tribute to the Government 
of India. There are obvious practical objections to such a system. 
Moreover, if the plains are to supply ftmds for the administration of the 
hills it is eqnitable that the representatives of the plains should not be 
deprived of all voice in. the spending of their money. At present the 
representatives of the plains can and do ask questions regarding the ad- 
ministration of the hills. They can and do discuss expenditure in the 
hills^ on the occasion of the budget debate. To deprive them of these 
privileges would be a step which it would be hard to justify. Seeing 
then, that it is not proposed to make over to the portfolio of a 
“ minister ” any matter oomaected wiih the hUls, and that, whatever may 
be said in debate or embodied in resolution, the Governor in the future 
administration will be able to ensure that the hills are sympathetically 
administered and adequately financed, I have come to the conclusion 
that the whole of the province as at present constituted can safely be 
placed under the new administration of a " Governor in Council.” 

6. I now turn to examine the speeifio proposals set out in Chapters 
THI and IS of the Iteport headed respectively ’’ The Provinces ” and 

The Government of India and the India Office.” I shall indicate as 
briefly as_ I can how far the proposals seem to me to be suitable gene- 
rally, or in their application to Assam. I may say at the outset that 
although this note does not purport to deal fully with the question of 
financial devolution, I accept generally the proposals contained in para- 
graphs 200-— 211 of the Eepoit, subject to the important stipulation that, 
in the peculiar ciroumstauces of Assam, I regard as excessive the pro- 
posed tribute of IS lakhs from Provincial to the Imperial Government. 

7. As regards the general principles of “ legislative devolution” and 
‘" administrative devolntion,” I find myself in substantial agreement 
rrtth paragraphs 212 — 213 of the Heport. 1 have therefore nothing to 
a'dd. 
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8. The next point for consideration is the crucial point of “ Provin- 
cial executiTes.” I have been Chief Secretary to two Lieutenant-Gover- 
nors without Council; I have been a member of the Executive Council 
of two Governors, one of whom had foimerly been a liberal member 
and the other a conservative member of the Hoirse of Commons; and I 
am now head of an Administration withoiit a Council. I have therefore 
seen a good deal of the inner worHng of various constitutions, and I am 
far from being an out-and-out supporter of council, as opposed to person- 
al, government. I recognise however that as a matter of practical 
politics, and for the reasons given in paragraph 314 of the Report, some 
form of “ collective adroinistration ” should now be set up in the eight 
provinces. As regards the scheme propounded in paragraphs 218 — 221 of 
the Report, I have examined it with great care and hare compared it 
with the existing schemes of Council Government, such as the scheme in 
Bengal with which I am personally acc[uainted. As an engine of ad- 
ministration there can, I think, he no question that the present system — 
that is to say, a system in which the whole of the governing body is 
responsible for eveiy act of government, and in which the voice of the 
maj ority prevails — ^is more satisfactory, more straightforward, and more 
consonant both with British and with Indian traditions than the scheme 
which is now put forward. I have tried hard to see how the scheme 
now proposed palliates the evils of dualism — -in other words, diarchy. 
Xt is true that there will he “associated deliberation,” that all orders 
will issue as orders of the " Governor in Council ” and that the govern- 
ing body will try to “ present a united front to the outside.” In fact, 
however, one section of the governing body will always enter the Coun- 
cil Ghamber with its hands tied. It will take part in the discussion hut 
not in the decision. It may, and often will, constitute a majority of the 
governing body and yet will be powerless to carry its opinion into prac- 
tical efEect. It is not even clear whether the dissentient members of the 
governing body will have the right to record their objections in a formal 
“ minnte of dissent ” ; and yet it is expected that “ all decisions of the 
Government should he loyally defended by the entire Government.” 
The authors of the scheme frankly admit that they have been “ driven 
to devising some dualism in the executive.^’ Can we feel any confi- 
dence that this dualism will in actual practice work better than other 
dualisms which have appeared in history? For example, without pres- 
sing the analogy too far, can we help remembering the dualism which 
existed in Judasa in the first century of the present era- — ^the dualism of 
the Roman officials and the Hebrew Sanhedrim ? In a famous case, and 
as a direct outcome of this dualism, the Roman Governor felt compelled, 
against his better judgment, to acquiesce in an unjust decision. He 
“ washed his hands bemre the multitude ” — ^but the unjust decision was 
carried out. 

9. The question before us is this — is it really essential, in order to 
carry out the declaration of 30th August 1917, to introduce the danger- 
ous element of diarchy into the system of Council Government as it now 
exists in India? The fundamental principle of the existing system is 
contained in section 60 (1) of the Act of 1915 ; — 

If any difference of (pinion arises on any question brought before 
a meeting of a Governor’s Executive Council, the Governor 
in Council shall he hound by tbe decision and opinion of the 
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majority of tiiose present, and if ttey are equally divided, 
tile Governor or otker person presiding skall have a second 
or casting vote.” 

The second danse of the same section empowers the Governor to 
over-rule the majority of this Council when he is satisfied that the 
“ safety, tranquillity or interests of his presidency, or any part thereof, 
are or may he essentially affected.” The third clause provides that 
when the Governor takes this estieme step he and ail the nienibei’s of 
his Council shall embody their opinions in formal minutes. The cases 
in which the Governor over-rules the majority of his Council are of 
coTirse extremely rare. In my personal experience in Bengal I have 
never Jcnown such a case. This is probably because the Bengal Council 
(like other provincial Councils) has hitherto consisted of four members, 
including the Governor. In order, therefore, that the Governor may 
secure his own ascendency, all that is necessary is that he should obtain 
the acquiesence of one member of his Council. The Council is then 
divided two against two and the Govei-nor Cannes the day by his casting 
vote. 

10. In the every-day worlving of the present sj’-stem of Council 
Government, not only is it extremdy rare (almost unknown) for a Gover- 
nor to over-rule the majority of his Cgnucil, but it is comparatively rare 
fo)' a case to come to Council at all. I have no statistics before me, but 
I doubt whether more than three per cent, of the total number of cases 
are dealt with in Council. Through the whole system, however, runs 
tlx'' guiding principle that the voice of the majority prevails. To make 
this clear I would refer to the statutory Buies of Business, framed for 
the Bengal Council. The allotment of departments to the portfolios of 
the different meinhers rests entirely with the Governor (Buie 1), On 
the other hand, no department is allotted absolutely to any member; it 
is allotted to him only for the purposes of the first perusal of papers 
and the initiation of orders thereon ” (Buie 2). Thus from the very 
outset the corporate character of the administration is strongly empha- 
sized. The member in charge may dispose of all cases of minor import- 
ance (Buie 4), but in all cases of major importance he must first submit 
the papers to the Governor (Buie 5). On receiving the ])apers the 
Governor may concur with the member in charge and direct that orders 
shall issue at once; but whether lie concurs or does not concur he may 
direct that the case shall be considered by the whole Council and decided 
by a majority of votes (Buies 18-19). Moreover, all important letters 
3’eeeived from the Secretary'’ of State or the Government of India are 
circulated to every member of Council, not only those which relate to 
his own departments but also tbose which relate to other departments 
(Buie 6), while the Governor circulates to each member a weeklj’- table 
showing what cases have been disposed of by himself and by the other 
menibers (Buie 10). Each member is tberefoi-e kept informed of all 
the^ important work on the files of his colleagues aud he has a right, 
which is freely exercised, of calKng for the papers on any subject 
(Buie 13). On receiving the papers he mav ash the Governor to have 
the case decided according to the votes of the whole Council, Techni- 
cally, the Governor has the right to refuse this request, but I cannot 
remember any case in whicb it was refused. In practice the case is 
always decided according to the votes of the majority, either at a meeting 
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<ir otherwise (Buie 20), It therefore follows that although the bulk of 
the work does not actually come before the whole Council each member 
■disposes of his work in a corporate atmosphere. He recognises that 
when he passes even a routine order he must be prepared, if necessary, 
to juslify it before the whole Council and secure a majority in his favour. 
In the diarchic, or compartmental, system all this will be changed. 
The allotment of departments to the various members will no longer 
rest with the Governor but will be regulated (as I understand) by 
statutory lists framed by the Secretary of State and modified from time 
to time on the advice of a Parliamentary Commission. Each member 
will regard his portfolio as a water-tight compartment with which no 
other member can interfere, Hot only will the practice of voting as a 
Council wholly disappear but apparently no member will have a right 
•to call for any papers which relate to the portfolio of another member. 
He will be entitled to express an opinion, though not to record a vote, 
upon any case which the Governor, after consultation with the mem- 
ber in charge, places before him. 1 cannot see how, in these circum- 
stances, any member of Government, whether ofdcial or non-ofiScial, can 
fairly be a^ed to make T^iTnHRlf responsible for, and to defend before the 
jiablic, all the acts of his colleagues. It is true of course that in the 
■present system a member of Government may find Limself in a minority 
in the Executive Council and yet be called on to defend before the 
Jjegislative Council the opinion of the majority of his executive col- 
leagues. I have often seen this happen, and I give testimony to the 
floyalty irith which the task has always been performed. The member 
•concerned feels that he belongs to a corporate body in which all questions 
must be decided by a majority; that be has bad *' a fair run for his 
money ” and has been beaten in a fair vote ; that he has deliberately 
•decided not to tender. his resignation; and that it is therefore up to him 
to mpport bis colleagues knowing that on a future occasion and in 
similar circumstances they will do the same to him. I have of course 
no personal experience of Cabinet Government in Great Britain, but I 
have no doubt that like Council Government in the provinces of India, it 
is made workable only by the spirit of camaraderie, of give-and-take, 
and above all of loyalty to the majority, ^his spiiit must, I fear, be 
altogether absent in any comparfmental system. It is therefore that I 
strongly urge that the new system, like the old, should be corporate and 
not compartmental. 

11, I am of course aware that the compartmental scheme has been 
put forward as the only possible Scheme which can. secure the ‘ ‘ pro- 
gressive realisation of responsible government” coupled with an im- 
medmie and substantial step in that direction, I confess that I am 
unable to follow the arguments by which this vie-w is supported. I have 
carefully considered the various schemes set forth in paragraphs 216, 
217 and 242 — 246 of the Report and the grounds on which they were 
rejected. To my mind however these schemes ai*e not the only possible 
alternatives to diarchy. I shall brieflj’ explain my own proposals. As 
an essential preliminary T would suggest that the words not exceeding 
four ” should be removed from section 47 fl) of the Act of 1915. The 
Execrilive Council of each province could then be eon.stituted on a liberal 
scale «uitablt to each piovincc. The numbers would varv according 
'local conditions, but generally speaking the Executive Council would 
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consist of a Gorernor and sis members. Of tlie sis members, two, at 
tlie outset, would be officials, two would be ministers (to adopt the con- 
venient phrase in the Eeport), and two would be nominated non-officials. 
The officials and the ministers would have portfolios and would be in a 
complete equality in the matter of pay, status and designation; the no- 
minated non-officials would be unpaid and without portfolios. The 
Councils would be wholly corporate, just like the present Councils, and 
they would contain from the outset a clear non-official majority. If the* 
Cotincils were at once reconstituted on this basis no one could deny that' 
a “ substantial step ” bad been taken on tbe road towards responsible- 
government. Moreover, tbe scheme contains tbe germs of future expan- 
sion — first in a gradual increase in the proportion of ministers in the- 
Cabinet of sis, and secondly in tbe distribution of portfolios among the- 
ministers and non-ministers, so long as the” latter remain. That in> 
addition to bis personal responsibility for the departments in his im- 
mediate charge each member of the Cabinet, whether minister or non- 
minister, should have an indirect and corporate responsibility for the 
other departments is, to my mind, a distinct advantage rather than a 
disadvantage. Finally, I should make it clear that in my scheme the- 
Governor would retain his existing statutory power of overruling the- 
majority of his Cabinet in order to preserve tbe ” safety, tranquillity, or 
interests of his presidency.” The ultimate authority of the Secretary of 
State, and through him, of Parliament, would -thus be amply safe- 
guarded. 

12. So far I have been considering tbe question of Provincial Gov- 
ernments from a general point of view. I now turn to the case of 
Assam. Here it is a genuine pleasure to be able to note that my views 
are in practically complete unison with those of the Hon’ble Mr. Knmini 
Kumar Chanda, the elected member who now r'epresents Assam in- 
the Imperial Legislative Council. The Hon’ble Member writes as 
follows : — 

“ Instead of division of the Government into two parts, viz.f an 
executive council regarding the ‘ reseiTed ' subjects and a 
minister or minisfers under the Governor as regards 'trans- 
ferred ' subjects, I would suggest that there should be one- 
provincial Exec-uti're consisting of tlie Governor and a 
Cabinet, not more than half of tbe members of which 
should be appointed from outside tbe Legislative Council 
rProvinciall and one-balf of this half should be non-official 
In'diariB. TEe remaining half of the Cabinet should be drawn- 
from tbe Legislative Council appointed by tbe Governor. 
All tbe members of the Cabinet must vacate their office 
with the close of the Governor’s term of office, but would be 
eligible for re-appointment. All tbe members of the- 
Cabinet should have the same official desiguaiion, receive 
equal pay and have the same status. Members appointed 
from the Legislative Council should be in a charge of 
‘ transferred ’ subjects. 

Members in charge of ‘■Reserved ’ subjects and those of the 
' transferred ’ subjects to act together in all matters and' 
form one undivided executive and deliberate upon all 
subjects, reserved or transferred, together and jointly decide- 
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the common policy of the Q-overnment. The division into 
‘ reserved ’ and ‘ transferred ^ subjects to refer only to the 
control of the Tegislaturej and not to create any division of 
responsibility within the executive government itself,’* 

"\Vhatever may be our dift’erences on other points, I see little or no 
(difference between myself and Mr. Chanda on the essential question of 
-the constitution of the provincial government of Assam. Whether Mi'. 
'Chanda agrees with me, or disagrees ndth me, regarding the territorial 
distribution of onr provincial government, I am unable to say. He has 
mot discussed this question in his interesting note. 

13. At this stage I would again revert to the accompanying map of 
Assam and to what I have written regarding the province in para- 
graphs 4 and 5 of tins note. We must constantly remember that we are 
'dealing with a small and poor province in which, representative institu- 
tions are at present conhned to two Valleys, separated from one another 
both geographically and ethnically, and each inhabited hy a total 
population rather less than that of some Bengal districts. On this 
.slender foundation how are we to build up the imposing and expensive 
.structure of a Governor in Executive Council P At present the Chief 
Oominissiouer administers the province with the hmp of the thref* 
'Secretaries (including the Chief Engineer), three Under-Secretaries, 
ten Heads of Departments, and two Divisional Commissioners — also 
“twelve District Officers and three Political Officers. The Political 
'Officers are immediately subordinate to the Chief Commissioner and 
correspond with him direct, Tlie Distiict Officers are all subordinate 
to one or other of the Divisional Commissoners, After careful con- 
sideration I have come to the conclusion that to create a liighly paid 
Council and to locate it in Shillong, interposed (so to speak) hetweeu 
the Secretaries and the Chief Commissioner, would be wrong in principle 
and ruinous to the province. The Administration already eiTs in the 
direction of being top-hea^y, and I sti’ongly urge that we should not 
make it more so. A better and simpler ^an would to raise the Divi- 
sional Commissioners (on their present, pay) to the status of members 
of Government and to associate with each of them a minister chosen 
from among the elected members of the Valley concerned. The minis- 
ter, as already indicated, would be a '* Member of Cotincil ” and would 
receive the same pay as the ex-Commissioner. Personally I would have 
no objection to allow the elected members of each Valley to elect the 
minister for thiit Valley, hut pei’haps it would be better to say in the 
first instance that the elected me7ubei’s of each Valley will prepare a 
roster of three of their number who possess their confidence and are 
willing, if required, to accept the post of minister. The Govemor 
would make his selection from this roster. As regards the distribution 
of woi'k between the official member of Council and the minister, tho 
latter would naturally he entrusted with all the popular subjects (local 
Self-Government, Education, Agvicultui'e, Industries, etc.) so far ae 
the plains are concerned; while the official members — t.e., the officer 
who lias liitherto been the Commissioner — ^would be entrusted with the 
remaining work in the plains and all the work in the hills. It must 
"he distinctly understood tiat I am not proposing a subordinate divi- 
sional council, such as is sketched in paragraph 243 of the Bepoi’t. 
'The ex-Commissioner and the Minister will have their headquarter^ 
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consist of n Governor and i>ix members. Of tlu' six members, iivo, at 
the outset, would be officials, hvn would be iniuisicrs (to adopt tbo con- 
venient pbra&c in Ibc Tleporl), and two would be xiominntod non-ollicinls. 
Tbe officials and tbo jninister.s would bnve poitfolios and would be in a 
complete equality iu tbe jnaiter of pay. status and desip-jiation ; tbe no- 
minated non-officials would be unpaid and witbout portfolios. Tlic 
Councils would bo wholly eorjiorate, just like tlic iire^ent f'omieils, and 
ilioj would contain from tbo outset a clear nou-official majority. If tbe 
Councils wore at once reconstituted on this basis no one could deny tliat 
a “ substantial gtep *’ bad been taken on tbe road towards responsible 
government. Sforeover, tbe sebome contains tbo perm.s of future expan- 
sion — ^first ill a gi'adual increase in tbe proportion of ministers in tbe 
Cabinet of six, and .secondly in the di.stribntion of portfolios among the 
ministers and non-ministers, so long as the' latter remain. That in 
addition to his personal lesponsibiHtj' for the depariments in hi.s im- 
mediate cliai’ge each member of the Cabiuct, wbeilier mini.ster or non- 
minisicT. should have an indirect and corporate responsibility for the 
other departments is. to 1113’ mind, a distinct advantage rather than a 
disadvantage. iFinall5', I should make it clear that in my scheme tbe 
Governor would retain bis existing statutor3' power of overruling the 
majority of bis Cabinet in order to prc.servc the ” safety, tranquillity, or 
interests of bis presidenc}'.” Tlie ultimate autboritj' of the Seeretaiy of 
State, and through him of Parliament, would tbu^ be amplj" safe- 
guarded. 

12 . So far I have hcen considering the question of Provincial Gov- 
crnmont.s from a general point of view. I now turn to the ease of 
Assam, Here it is a genuine pleasure to bo able to note that my view.® 
are in practically complete unison with those of the Hon’ble Jlr. Koinini 
Kumar Chanda, the elected member who now ropre.scnts Assam in 
tbe Imperial Legislative Council. The Ifon'blo Ifcmber writes as 
follows : — 

“ Instead of division of tbe Government into two parts, viz., an- 
executive council regai'diiig tbe ‘reseivcd ’ subjotis and a 
minister or minisfers under the Governor as regards ^trans- 
ferred ' subjects, I would suggest that lliere should be one 
provincial Executive cousi'^ting ot tbe Governor and a 
Cabinet, not more than half of the members of which 
should be appointed from outside tbe Legislative Council 
('Pi'oviuciall aud one-balf of Ibis half should be non-official 
Tn'dians. Tlie remaining half of the Cabinet should be drawn 
from the Legislative Council appointed by the Governor. 
All the inemhers of the Cabinet must vacate their office 
with the close of the Governor’s term of office, hut would be 
eligible for re-appointment. All tbe members of the- 
Cabinet should have the same official designation, receive 
equal paj' and have the same status. Srembers appointed 
from the Legislative Council should be in a charge of" 
^ transferred ’ subjects- 

Members in charge of ‘'reserved ’ subjoois and iboso of the 
‘ transferred ’ subjects to act together in all matters aud 
form one undivided executive and deliberate upon all 
subjects, reseived or transferred, together .and jointly decide- 
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tlie common, policy of iih.e GoTeimment, Tlie division into 
' a-eserred ’ and ' transferred ' subjects to refer only to the 
control of the Legislatm*e, and not to create any division of 
responsibility witian tbe executive government itself.” 

Whatever may be our diSerences on other points, I see little or no 
(difference between myself and Mr. Ohanda on the essential question of 
“the constitution of the provincial government of Assam. Whether Mr. 
'Chanda agrees with me, or disagrees with me, regarding the teiTitorial 
distribution of our iirovincial government, I am unable to say. He has 
mot discussed this question in his interesting note. 

13. At this stage I would again revert to the accompanying map of 
Assam and to what I have wi-itfen regarding the province in para- 
graphs 4 and 5 of this note, AVe must constancy remember that we are 
'dealing with a small and poor province in which representative institu- 
tions are at present confined to two Valleys, separated from one another 
both geographically and ethnically, and each inhabited by a total 
population rather less than that of some Bengal districts. On this 
slender foundation how are we to build up the imposing and expensive 
structure of a Governor in Executive Council? At pi-esent the Chief 
Commissioner administers the province with the help of the thi‘eo 
Secretaries (including the Chief Engineer), three TJnder-Secretariea, 
ten Heads of Departments, and two Divisional Commissioners — also 
“twelve District Officers and three Political Officers. The Political 
^Officers are immediately subordinate to the Chief Commissioner and 
correspond with him direct. The District Officers are all subordinate 
to one or other of the Dirisional Conimissoners. After careful con- 
sideration I have come to the conclusion that to create a highly paid 
Council and to locate it in Shillong, interposed (so to spealt) between 
the Secretaries and the Chief Commissionei’, would be ^T^ong in principle 
and ruinous to the p/orince. The Administration already errs in tie 
direction of being top-hea'\'y, and I strongly uige that we should not 
mahe it more .so, A better and simpler ^an would to raise the Divi^ 
sional Commissioners (on their present .pay) to the status of member^ 
of Government and to associate uitb eacb of tbein a minister chosen 
from among the elected members of the Valley concerned. The minis^ 
ter, as already indicated, would he a “ Member of Council ” and would 
receive the same pay as the ex-Commissioner. Personally I would have 
no objection to allow the elected memhcrs of each Valley to elect the 
minister for tliat Valley, but perhaps it w'ould he better to say in the 
first instance that the elected members of each Valley will prepare n 
roster of three of their number who possess theii* confidence and ar^ 
willing, if required, to accept the post of minister. The Govemor 
would mahe his selection from this roster. As regards the distribution 
of worlc betiveen the official member of Council and the minister, the 
latter would naiumlly be entrusted with all the popular subjects Qocal 
Self-Government, Education, Agriculture, Industries, etc.) so far 
the plains are concerned; while the official members — i.e., the officer 
who lias hitherto been tbe Commissioner — would be entiusted with tbe 
remaining worh in the plains and all the work in the hills. It must 
Tie distinctly understood tiat I am not proposing a subordinate divis. 
sional council, such as is sketched in paragraph 243 of the Iteport. 
‘Tlie ex-Coramisaioner and the Minister will have their headquarters 
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togefhei* in tLe plains, but tliey will be colleagues, not subordinates of 
tbe Governor in Sbillong. Tbe officer wbo is now Personal Assistant i 
to tbe Commissioner ■vrifi be raised to tbe status of a “ Secretaiy to-f 
Government/’ The letters which the District Officers formerly/ 
addressed to the Commissioner will now be addressed to the “ Secretary 
to Government, Assam (or Surma) Yalley.” The Seeretarj' will lay 
them for orders before the official member or the minister, as the case 
may be, and the orders will issue over the signature of the Secretary, as 
the final orders of Government. If however the case is one of considei'- 
able importance — in other words, falls within the category contained iu- 
Hule 5 of the Bengal Buies already mentioned — ^the case will he submitted 
to the Governor before the issue of orders. The file will go in original, 
just as it does in Bengal. On perusing the file, with the recommenda- 
tion of the member in charge, the Governor will decide whether final 
orders are to issue at once or whether the case is to he held over for the- 
next meeting of the whole Council. Similarly, in all cases which relate 
exclusively to one or other Yalley the head of a department will address- 
his correspondence to the “ Secretary to Government, Assam (or Surma) 
Yalley ” and will receive his orders, through the same channel, from 
the appropriate member of Goimeil. In fact, the relationship between 
the Governor and the members of Council, and the officers of Govemment' 
generally, will be exactly the same in Assam as it is now in Bengal. 

I think I would only make two small changes. It is laid down in 
Rule 12 of the Bengal Rules that no case shall he referred by one 
member of Council to another member personally for opinion, without 
the previous consent of tlie Governor.” It seems not only unobiection- 
able, but highly desirable, that the ex-Commissioner and the Minister 
in the same Yalley should consult one another with perfect freedom. 

I would therefore strike out this rule altogether. I would also modify 
Rule 13 so as to place it beyond doubt that when any member of 
Council asks to see the file of another member the Governor will never 
refuse his request, provided that the ijapers can be spared at the- 
.moment. 

14. Of course many details* will require to be worked out. — such as 
the custody of files, the distribution of cadres, and so on — -but I have’ 
written enough to indicate plainly what is the nature of the scheme 
which I recommend. It will, I trust, involve a minimum of extra 
cost and a minimum of departure from the existing course of business. 
It ^rill also secure an automatic measure of decenti’alisation at the same 
time iliat it introduces real self-government into each Yalley. 

15. In pai’agraph 11 of this note I have suggested as a general pro- 
position ^ that the Executive Councils of provincial Governors should, 
in addition to officials and ministers, contain an element of non-officials 
without portfolios. I regal'd this as of great importance everywhere 
and of particular inipoi-tance in A-ssain. If there is to be an Executive 
Council in Assam it is essential tbat all the great communities of the 
proTinoe should he represented on it. Eor example, if the two first 
niinistcrs are a Hindu from the Assam Yalley and a Muhammadan 
fi'oni tjip^ Surma Yallev, 1 would complete the Executive Council by 
the ailditioii of a Hindu from the Surma Yalley and a representative- 
Bi itisli yjlanter. These additional memhers would be unpaid and with- 
out ]inj'ifnlinf. but they would have the full status of members of 
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Council, would receive papers on circulation, Vrould be entitled to call 
for papers at tlieir pleasure, and above all would be entitled to vote 
on every case at the meetings of tbe Esecutive Council. It might 
' be well to leave a free band to the Governor in nominating these 
additional members of Council, though personally I should almost 
always select them fi'om the memhers of the Legislative Council. I 
need hardly add that as I have proposed that two non-officials should be 
additional members of the Executive Council I do not also propose that 
any officials (as suggested in paragraph 220 of the Report) should be 
appointed in this capacity. 

16 . I now turn to the question of the provincial legislature. T 
entirely agree that the present system of indirect election is radically 
bad and that the Council ahonld ^ reformed and enlarged. At present, 
it consists of 24 members : — 

ICleoteil by Indians ® i 11 

„ Tea Associations 3i 

r^ominated officials ® 1 13 

,, non-officials . 43 

Total . 24 

I propose that the future Council should consist of 50 members,, 
made up as follows : — 

Elected by Indians • . 30 ^ ^ 

„ „ Tea Associations 10 ) 

Nominated officials ® 1 10 

„ non-officials 5 > 

Total . 60 

In addition to these .50 membei's the Governor and the two official 
members of his Executive Council would be ex-oficio members of the 
Legislative Council. The two ministers would already be elected 
jaembers, while the two “ additional members ” of the Executive 
Council wotdd (if not already elected members) be among the nominated, 
non-officials on the Legislative Council. Room should also be left for 
the appointment, as occasion requii’es, of two temporary “ expert ” 
members. 

17. As regards the franchise for the Indian constituencies, I would 
refer to a separate note which I have caused to be prepared. Here I 
need only say that there are approximately 600,000 households in each 
Valley, I should like to enfitinchise the heads of all these 600,000 house- 
holds, and I look forward to the time when this will come. Eor the pre- 
sent in order to bring the electoral roll into practical dimensions, I pro- 
pose to confine the franchise to approximately one-fourth of the heads of 
households. To secure this I would lay down that a family income of 
Rs. 250 per annum, whether from land or from any other source, entitles 
tlie head of the family to a place on the electoral roll. The prepara- 
tion of the electoral* roll presents no practical difficulty. Lists of 
households, with the name of the head of each house, will be prepared' 
in 1919-20 in connection with the census of 1921, For the purpose 
of the census each of these lists will be supervised by a responsible 
officer. I propose that this officer should receive from the Depntv 
Commissioner an instrament of instructions, based on the local condi-- 
tions of liis circle, which will enable him without real difficulty to - 
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prepare a provisional electoral roll part passu witli his supervision of 
the census papers. The provisional roll -ivill he published for criticism, 
und after the hearing: of objections will be finally framed. I anticipate 
that objections will be comparatively few. Assuming that my estimate 
is correct and that the standard of B,s. 250 produces a roll of one-fourth 
of the heads of households, we shall obtein approximately 150,000 
voters in each Y alley. These will be divided ’into 15 suitable constitu- 
encies of about 10,000 each. It may be thought that 10,000 voteis are 
too man3'- to be managed. It is not, however, necessarj’- that all the 
elections should he held on the same day, and it can easily he arranged 
that the poll shall remain, open for three days or even a week. In a 
typical constituency of 10,000 voters it will probably^ he sufidcient to open 
6 polling stations, each in charge of a Sub-Deputy Collector. It is 
not likely that more than 7,500 voters will come to the poll. Each 
Suh-Deputy Collector will therefore have to deal with 1,500 voters. 
I have personally presided at Municipal and Local Board elections 
and I know that a presiding officer can deal with 500 voters in a day. 
If thei-efore the poll remains open for three days, the Suh-Deputy 
Collector will easily get through his work. If the poll remains open 
for a week, the task will he fuithei' simplified. I have only to add 
that as I have 65 Sub-Deputj' Collectors in the province I would 
guarantee to complete all the elections within a month. 

18. It will he seen from what I have written above that I propose 
to sweep away all “ fancy franchises ” and to proceed upon broad and 
democratic lines. A long experience of the villagers in their own homes 
has convinced me that their political instinct is quite as sound as that 
of the richer and more literate classes. I have recently been reading 
the histoiy of England in 1867. Time has shown that true wisdom 
was found in the ‘‘ Tea Room Pai'tj’" rather than in Mr. G-ladstone 
and Mr. Bright. Like Lord Derby I am prepared to take a “ Leap in 
the Dai’k ” and I have no fear of the consequences — provided that 
my recommendations are accepted in the matter of communal 
representation. 

19. It will he seen from the annexed note that I have not proposed 
to give separate members to municipalities. This is not a question on 
which I have strong views, hut as no municipality in Assam has a 
population of 15,000, I prefer on the whole that the municipalities 
should vote along with the surrounding country. In any case, Shillong 
Municipaliiy must be somewhat of a problem. I suggest that it should 
he amalgamated with Iforth Sylhet, which also includes the imporiant 
town of Sj'lhet. 

20. I have carefullj’' considered the difficult question of communal 
representation. The principle has already been conceded in the case 
of the Muhammadans and of the Sikhs, and T can see no reason why 
it should be lefused in the case of other communities which have 
distinct interests and which, in the absence of communal representation, 
have no reasonable chance of adequate representation. To my mind 
it is immaterial whether tlie community concerned is, or is not, ini a 
numerical majority in the area under consideration. The real questions 
are these : — First — ^Is Bie community one in regard to which it is 
desirable for political reasons that they should now he represented on 
the Council by spokesmen of their own race and religion? Secondly — 
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Has the comjininiiiy' any real chance of being now so represented in 
the absence of a communal electorate? If the answer to the first 
question is “ Tes ” and the answer to the second question is “ Ifo/' 
then I would brush aside all theoretical considerations, loolt the situation 
straight in the face, and grant a co mmu nal electorate. I have frequent- 
ly disagreed with jny late colleague Mr. P. 0. Lyon, and on no 
question have we disagreed more completely than on tlie question of 
constitutional reform, but I desire to express my fullest concurrence 
with his letter to the “ Times,” dated the 8th August 1918. After 
discussing the question of communal representation he concludes as 
follows : — 

“ The supporters of the new scheme who have had experience of 
the working of Legislative Councils in India ask lor commu- 
nal representation because they agree with its opponents 
that it is most important that Indians should learn to work 
together without consideration of class. It is by using 
it now to bring all parties together to share alike in public 
seiwice and responsibility that we shall gradually persuade 
India that she can do without it.” 

So far as Indians generally are concerned, I am content to leave the 
case as stated by Mr. Lyon. So far as Biltisb non-officials are con- 
cerned I shall state the- case in mv own wav. 

«■ 

21. In view of the recommendations in the Beport it is almost 
unnecessary that I should put foi’ward any arguments on behalf of 
communal representation for the Muhammadans of the province. Here, 
as^ elsewhere, they are a peculiar people with peculiar interests and it 
will he many centuries before they will amalgamate politically with 
their Hindu or Animist neighbours. They are in a slight majority in 
the Surma Yalley but in a hopeless minority in the Assam Yalley. 
Taking the two Yalleys together they amount to one-third of the popula- 
tion, and I therefore propose to give them 10 members out of 30. If 
the Mrfhammadans have an electorate of their own, they shonld have 
no voice in the election of the remaining Indian members. 

22. I liave carefully considered the case of the Indian Christians, 
the Animists, the lower caste Hindus, and the Ahoms. If the Indian 
Olu’istians hod been of sufficient numbers, I might hare recommended 
theju for a separate electorate. It is true that in occupation and mode of 
life they do not differ widely from their Hindu neighbours, but in many 
ways tliey are a distinct community with peculiar interests and peculiar 
claims. Seeing however that in the plains of tlie province they number 
only 2-3,000 as against my standard of 200,000 for an Indian electorate, 
I have regretfully decided that I cannot recommend them for a separate 
electoi'ate. As regards the so-called Animists, their munber in the 
plains is about half-a-raillioji, but the|j' are far from homogeneotis and. 
are often difficult to distinguish from other branches of the same 
Mongolian stock who claim to have entered the fold of Hinduism. As 
the nominal Hindus of Assam are to a great extent non-Aryans who 
have gradually become " converted ” I see no valid reason for giving 
separate electorates to those who have, and to those who have not, 
crossed the rather shadowv border-line. As regards the lower caste 
Hindus, such as the Haibartas (131,000) or the Hamasudras (173,000) or 
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tlie Patnis (111,000), the conditions in this province are tortuiiately 
Jiffereut from those in iladras. I need only mention one luminous 
fact. The ITon'hle Babu Radha Binod Das, ivho non'" sits as member 
for a mixed constituency in the Assam Legislative Council, is a Kaibarta 
hy caste. He has submitted an interesting note on the Report and has 
not even mentioned the subject of communal electorates. In the 
circumstances I do not propose to press for a commimal electorate for 
the lover classes of Hindus in Assam. Lastly, I vonld invite attention 
to the claim vhieh has been put fox'U'ard by the Ahom community for a 
special electorate. This commxinity numbers 191,000. It is one* of the 
many Mongolian races which have entered Assam from the north or 
the west, have conquered the previous settlers, and have enjoyed a period 
of political ascendency. Like most of its predecessors, this race has 
now assumed Hindu names and affected Hindu customs. The length 
of the Ahom ascendency (600 years) and the comparatively recent date 
of its fall (less than 100 years ago) constitute some claim to special treat- 
ment, hut, on the whole, especially in view of the formal embracement 
of Hiudnism, I am not prepared to urge the Ahom claim or to dis- 
tinguish it from that of the Rajhansis and Eacharis, Rai Sahib Padma 
Eath Gohain Baruah will, however, appear before the Committee and 
will argue the case for his community. 

23. It has been stated in paragraph 232 of the report that “ where 
ihe great landholders form a distinct class in any -province, we think 
that there will he a case for giving them an electorate of their own.” 
The talukdars of Oudh were no doubt in the mind of the authors of 
the report, I Lave oarefuliy considered whether I can, honestly recom- 
mend either that the permanently-settled mirosdars of Sylhet, or 
that the stainindai'-families of Goalpara should be granted a* separate 
electorate. I have come to the conclusion that neither claim can be 
established. If the .zamindars of Goalpara had been more numerous, 
their case would have been strong,^ but I can hardly suggest that a 
separate electorate should be constituted from - the representatives of 
^even families — ^Bijni, Sidli, Goniipur, Mechpara, Chapar, Parhatjoar 
and Karaibari. I have proposed that the disti’ict of Goalpara should 
elect two Hindu members to the Legislative Council. I cannot see 
why one of tlie great zaraindars should not stand and be elected. But 
even if they fail to enter the Council hy election, I would certainly 
niakc a point of nominating one of them to the Council whenever on 
important Bill connected with the district is about to be discussed. At 
the present moment a member of the Mechpara family, a barrister by 
profession, is a nominated member of Council. 

As regards tlie mirasdars of Sylhet, there are a few large proprietors 
311 tlie district, but the great majoritj'’ are mei'ely cultivators who enjoy 
a permanent settlement. They will be amply represented by the l’2 
member'; who have been assigned to the district. 

T now turn to the case of the British non-officials. To speak 
freeli T consider that the main defect of the report is its inadequate 
recognition of the position of the non-official British commnnihc It 
wa'; as merchants and planters that the Briiish came to India and 'it is 
essentially as merchants and planters that we are still here. The official 
Briti.sh element is ancillary in function and accidental in fom ; the 
non-official British element is permanent and vital. So long eg the 
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'trovemmeiii; remained bureaucratic in cbaracter tbe non-officiul Biiton 
\ as content in tbe main to go on, tritb bis work o£ trade or cultivation 
and to leave tbe business oi Government to those members of bis race 
vvbo bad taken up that business as tbeir profession. But now that tbe 
whole character of tbe administration is to be changed, tbe non-official 
Briton is entitled to demand that both in tbe Legislative and in tbe 
Executive be shall be placed in such a position that bis past bistoiy will 
never be forgotten or bis present interests overlooked. He is not 'a bird 
of passage and be cannot be so ti*eated. Whatever may be said to tbe 
-contraiy be is an integral pait of tbe population of India.'’ British 
families and British firms have been in India fdr generations and 
(unless they are deserted by tbe British officials in whom they have 
trusted) will remain here for many generations moie. Some of tbe 
■community are technically known as domiciled Anglo-Indians, others 
intend to spend the last mw years of tbeir lives in the home country. 
Some again are of pure European descent, others have a mixture of 
Asiatic blood. But tbe whole community is bound together by ties of 
origin, of religion and of common interest. We. tbe Government 
officials, are in a position of trust. Whatever constitution we now frame 
must be a constitution in which tbe other members of our own com- 
mimity can feel that they are safe — tbat their property is safe, that 
their lives are safe and (what really mattei’s) tbat tbe lives of tbeir 
women and children are safe. I am convinced tbat tbe great body of 
Indians, high and low, desire tbe permanent presence of tbe British 
community, both official and non-official. Bui nothing can be gained by 
pretending that things which have happened did not actually happen ; oi 
that things which are now happening are not actually happening. The 
British community remembers 185T and. there is no reason why it should 
forget it. Moreover, it has studied the report of the Bowiatt "bommittee 
and it knows that a dangerous conspiracy, aimed at the expulsion or 
extemination of the British community, has ramifications in every 
province in India. hTo wonder that the British community demands that 
the new constitution shall contain real safeguards for its existence. It is 
tme tliat the scheme as put forward contains many ingenious devices, 
specially designed for its protection. But the more thoughtful members 
of the British community have already come to the deliberate opinion — 
an opinion based on the political training of the British race — ^that the 
oiuy real safeguard is the constitution of a .separate Biitiah electorate 
■which shall send to the Legislative Council such number of British 
representatives as shall make their presence felt; and as a necessary 
oorollary that on the Executive Council of the Govei’nor there shall be 
at least one representative of the non-official British community. With 
these views I am in whole-hearted sympathy. 

25 TlTiat I have wi-itten above refers to India generally. The case 
non-official Briton is peculiarly strong in Assam. As I have 
nireadv noted^ there are 2,000 square miles of tea gardens in the 
British community scattered through the two vallevs 
ftnd the hills numbered at last census 2,725 men and women. Tlie 
imn-official British community of Assam has taken a leading pai't in 
he work of local self-government throughout the province and it has 
members on the Legislative Council. Three_ of these are 
^ fctea by the planting a&sociationf? and one is a nominated lueniber 
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representing tire mining interest. In an earlier paii; of this note I have 
already jiroposed that there shonld he a non-omcial Briton upon the 
Executire Couneil of the Governor. I non* propose that there shotild 
be a eommimal electorate for the British community based on manhood 
and womanhood suffrage and that this electorate should send ten mem- 
beis to the Legislative Councilj six from the Assam Valley and four 
tibin the Surma Yallej*. I regar-d this as the irreducible minimum for 
the safety of the British community. I have not proposed that the 
Tea Associations, as such, should elect members. I prefer that Britons, 
a.s Britons, should he the electors. As the tea interest preponderates in 
hotli Valleys it is practically certain that the leading members of the 
Tea Associations will be elected to tbe Tjegislative Council. Should 
this not happen, recourse will be had to nomination. 

26. Having explained my views regarding the constitution of the 
provincial executive and the provincial legislative I shall now deal as 
briefly as possible with the other matters contained in Chapter VIII of 
the Repori. As regards the position of the official members in the Legis- 
lative Council (paragraph 2-33), I agree that, except when the Governor 
othoi'wise direcls, they should have fieedom of speech and vote. I 
cannot, however, agree to the other proposition contained in this para- 
graph. I have alreadj' urged that in the Executive Council the official 
and the non-official members shonld be allowed to vote upon subjects 
lelating to the portfolios of the other class. I would allow equal 
freedom in the Legislative Council. 

27. As regards the designation of members, I have no comment 
to mahe on jjarngraph 284. 

28. In view of the fact that no non-official member of the Assam 
Legislative Council is resident or is liltely to be resident in Shillong, 
but moie especially in view of the structure which I have recommended 
for the future government of Assam, 1 cannot see that in the administra- 
tion of this province, there will he any place for “ Standing Oom- 
inittees ’’ such as are outlined in paragraph 235 of the Repoit. 

29. As regards the “ control of business,’' I agree with paragraph 
23G of the Report, 

30. It is clearly undesirable (paragraph 237) that resolutions of the 
TiCgishitive Couneil shonld be absolutely binding, whether the subject 
he on the portfolio of a minister or on the portfolio of an official 
member of Govemment. I think, however, that unless there are very 
strong i‘ea*!ons to the contrary, a resolution which only affects a sub- 
ject^ on a minisier’s portfolio, without at the same time affecting a 
subject on an official portfolio, should be accepted. This should not, 
liowevei'. be a provision of law > if should be a matter of constitutional 
usage. 

i urn to paragraph 23S of the Repori with special reference 
to the list of subjects which, it is proposed, shall henceforth be ear- 
niarked as ‘ jjrovineial.” I have felt no small difficulty in grasping 
tlip situation and in understanding what is now expected of me. The 
list which is contained in Appendix II of the Report indicates in a. 
la^iiK complete manner what are the subjects which are now dealt 
with by provincial Goveniinents, I assume that Einanee ” has been 
mi entionally ^omitted as a separate subject, but even apart from this 
I would hesitate to say that the list is quite complete. I would, 
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tlierefore, deprecate any proposal vfMcL -would inTolve a declaration 
(statutoiy or otherwise) to the efEect that the subjects in this list, or any 
similar list, constitute the whole sphere of influence of the local Govern- 
ment, and that all Bnb jee| a not in the list are in the hands of the 
Govwnment of India. Whether it is, or is not, proposed that some 
such declaration should he made and that the committee -which is now 
on its -way to India sho-uld prepare the diaft for that declaration is the 
point on which I am in doubt. I have of course consulted many non- 
officials, both British and Indian, about the Repoid;. In their individual 
answers they almost all avoid this list, evidently regarding it as a detail 
of no importance. As requested by the Government of India, I 
attempted to obtain from the non-official members of my Legislative 
Ootincil a corporate opinion upon this list, I put to them the following 
written questions: — 

Do you consider that the local Government should, as far as 
possible, be independent of the Government of India? If 
so, do you consider that -the Report contains adequate pro- 
posale to secure this end, both as regards finance and as 
regards other matters of administration? Have you any 
suggestions concerning the Illustrative List of Provincial 
subjects contained in Appendm II of the Report? ” 

I obtained the following -written answer — 

" It was unanimously agi’eed that the local Gbveinment should be, 
as far as possible, independent of the Go-vernment of India. 
The Report was not considered to have made adequate pro- 
vision for finance, in which matter it was agreed that Assam 
as a haclrward province should have more lenient and pre- 
ferential treatment than other provinces and that the contri- 
bution from the gross provincial surplus to the Government 
of India should be materially reduced. The Illustrative 
List of Provincial suhfects was considered adequate and no 
suggestions for amendment were offered.^’ 

In so far as this answer deals -with the amount of Assn-m’a tribute,’ 
it IB interesting but hardly relevant; while in so far as the answer 
deals with the " List of Provincial subjects ” it is of little or no 
help, but is far from being uninstmetive. 

It shows that the non-official members of our Legislative Councils, 
and still more the general pnblie, have got no conception of the res- 
pective functions of the Government of India and the local Governments. 
As a matter of fact, in every department, both those included and those 
not included among the 29 subjects in List I, certain functions are 
performed by the Imperial, and certain others by the Provincial Govern- 
ment. Por esanmle, even in such a purely Imperial Department as the 
Apay, the local i^vernment performs important functions in connection 
^ith the Indian Defence Force. In the Imperial Railway Department 
the local Govemment does much worlc in the matter of alignments, 
watervraysj heights of bridges, acquisition of land and se fevth. Rven 

the Imperial Postal and Telegraph Department it is the local Govern- 
ment which has to decide whether the letters of an individual should 
he opened and read. Turning back to the 29 listed subjects, it will he 
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convenient io reproduce paragraph 60 of the Report of the Decentra- 
lization Commission : — 

" The control of the Government of India over the Provincial 
Governments is at present exercised in the following 
manner ; — 

(i) By financial rules and restrictions, including those laid down 
by Imperial departmental codes. 

(ii) By general or particular checks of a more purely adminis- 
trative nature, which may (a) be laid down by law or by 
rules having the force of law or (b) have grown up in 
practice. 

{Hi) By preliminary scrutiny of proposed Provincial Legislation,. 

and sanction of Acts passed in the Provincial legislatures. 
{iv) By general resolutions on questions of policy, issued for the 
guidance of the Provincial Govemments. These often 
arise upon the reports of Commissions or Committees 
appointed from time to time by the Supreme Government 
to investigate the w'orting of departments with which the 
Provincial Governments are primarily concerned. 

(-u) By instructions to paiticular local Governments in regard 
to matters w'hich may have attracted the notice of the 
Government of India in connection wdth the departmental 
administiation reports periodically submitted to it, or the 
proceedings volumes of a local Goverument. 

(ni) By action taken upon matters brought to notice by the 
Imperial Inspectors General. 

{vU) In connection with the large right of appeal possessed by 
persons dissatisfied with the actions or orders of Provin- 
cial Government." 

In eveiy one of these 29 subjects — ivhich are at present deemed to 
be provincial and which it is proposed to earmark still more clearly as 
provincial — the Government of Lidia exercises its control by one or 
more of the seven methods, sometimes by all the seven methods, set 
forth by the Dencentralization Commission. Is it proposed that we 
should now go through these 29 subjects, see how far the seven methods 
have been applied to each of them in the past and recommend how far, 
if at all, the seven methods should be modified or discontinued in the 
future? Such a process, I submit, would be neither profitable nor 
desirable. As I have already indicated, the non-official community, 
especially in a province like Assam which has hitherto been under 
personal rule, is unable to give ns the slightest help. In the second 
place, the official comniunity, both before, after, and during the enquhy 
of the Decentralization Commission, has already examined the problem 
ad nauseam and is unlikely, without non-official assistance, to bring 
about any marked reform. On the whole, therefore, I tliinli it would 
be a mistake to attempt, p.uiultaneously with the allotment of subjects 
to the portfolios of popular ministers, to make any fresh discrimination, 
statutoiy or otherwise, between the functions of the Imperial and the 
Provincial Govemments. In fact, T would leave this matter exactly 
as it is left in paragraphs 212 and 213 of the Report. As soon ns 
ministers are established in the Provincial Governments, the Imperial 
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Ooverniueut will naturally begiiij botli in the sphere of legislation and 
in the sphere of administration, to ride the local Government on the 
snaffle, particularl3' in so far as the portfolios of the ministers are con- 
cerned- This habit of non-interference ■will gi’adnally become more and 
more marked until it develops into a definite constitutional practice. 
Pei'sonally I do not anticipate tbat it will be iiecea|s^ary at any stage 
either to enact new laws or to frame new statutory rules, If, however, 
the necessity does arise, we shall have at our disposal a bodj' of ministers 
from all parts of India who can speak from personal experience of the 
inner working of the administrative machine. Ten years hence 'they 
will know "where the shoe pinches: to-day they do not. I therefore 
think it would be -wise to confine ourselves for the present to considering 
what subjects should be allotted to the portfolios of provincial ministers. 

•32. The first question ■which naturally arises is whether there should 
be any statutory obligation in the distribution of departments or whether 
it should be left, as at present, to the discretion of the Governor, guided 
by constitutional precedent. In Gi'eat Britain, as far ’as I am aware, 
the Prime Minister has in the main a free hand in the distribution of 
the depaitments between members of the House of Commons and 
members of the House of Lords. There is, or was recently, some 
'Customary restriction as to the distribution of “ Secretaries of State ” 
between the two Houses. There is also a constitutional practice that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Home Secretary and a few other 
Ministers should be members of the House of Commons: but apart 
fiom this the Prime Minister's discretion is unfettered. On the whole, 
T recommend tbat the Governor in an Indian province sho'uld have a 
•similarly free hand. It "will soon become a constitutional practice that 
certain departments, such as Education, local Self-Government, and 
Agriculture, are assigned to the Minister’s; but I would deprecate any 
etatr.iory distribution. 

33. I now turn to List TI, which contains suggestions regarding 
stibjects suitable for the poi*tfolio8 of ministers. The first item is 
''‘ Taxation for provincial purposes.” This can be more suitably exa- 
mined in connection -with budget procedure (paragraph 255 — 257). As 
regards the remaining suhjecte, I agree that, so far as the plains of 
Assam are concei-ned, the following departments are quite suitable for 
fhe portfolios of miaistem : — 

Local Self-Government (Ho. 2). 

Begistration of Births, etc. ^ 

Tillage courts (Ho. 3). 

Provincial Statistics 3 

Education, excluding Collegiate (Ho. 4). 

Medical and Sanitary (Ho. -5). 

Agrieul-fcure (Ho, 6). 

Co-operative Credit (Ho. 7). 

Fisheries (Ho. S). 

Charitable Endowments (Ho. 12). 

Industries (Ho. 13). 

Registration of Deeds and Documents (Ho. 14). 

I do not suggest that all these subjects should necessarily be made 
over to the ministers either on the first occasion or on any future occasion. 
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To begin witb, I ivonld probably give them local Self-Government, 
Education, Agriculture and Industries. After all, tbe ministers vrill be 
inexperienced in official TvorJr and should not be overburdened at the 
outset. MoreoA’er, tbe official members of Council — i.e., tbe officers 
wbo Tvere foimerly Divisional Commissioners — should be fully employed. 
It u-ill be notice^ that there are certain subjects in List II which I 
have not proposed to assign to the ministers in Assam. The first of 
these is “ Eorests.” It must be remembered that a great portion of the 
forests of Assam lies in the area which is outside the jurisdiction of the 
ministers. Moreover, even in the plains the foreste are in an undefined 
and undeveloped state. The process of reseiwation is altogether incom- 
plete. At some future date, when the State has demarcated all the areas 
which it desires to preserve as State forests it may he possible to assign 
the “ unclassed ” or residuaiy forest to the portfolios of ministers. At 
present the subject should be excluded, being dealt with by the Governor 
personally. The next subject which I have omitted is “ Itiver Conser- 
vancy.” I confess that I am not quite certain what this means. If it 
means the training and dredging of the great water-ways, the subject is 
certainly unsuitable for a minister’s portfolio : it is in fact a branch of 
“ Major Irrigation,” and the only question is whether it should be* 
“ Imperial ” or ” ProvinciaL” If, on the other hand — as might appear 
from the context — “ River Conservancy ” only means the preservation, 
of rivers from the attention of poachers, the subject will naturally be 
classed along with “ Eisheries.” As regards “ Public Works,” this- 
Department is of such vital importance in an undeveloped province like 
Assam that I would retain it for .a considerable period in the personal 
poi’tfolio of the Governor. In so far as roads and buildings may here- 
after be transferred from departmental control to the control of local 
bodies they will automatically come within the portfolios of the ministers’ 
concerned. It is in regard to other branches of the department that P 
suggest that the Govea’uor should retain personal administration. 
“ Excise ” is another subject which should, I think, remain in the 
Governor’s personal poi’tfolio. It is a subject of great difficulty in 
x\5sani,, particularly in its relationship to the tea garden population and 
to the primitive tribes. In excise administration these tribes are a cause* 
of constant anxiety — both those who remain in the hills and those who* 
come down to the plains, either permanently or on temporary visits. 
As regards " Preseiwation of wild birds and animals,” “ Cruelty to 
animals ” and “ motor vehicles ” I would retain them on the Goveimor’s 
poitfolio — unless indeed the minister happens to he a British non-official 
or an Indian who is specially interested in those subjects. ” Prevention 
of gambling ” is a minormntler, but I cannot see why it should he 
separated from other branches of Police.” Finally, as regards 
“ Franchise, electoral law and constituencies,” I hold most strongly that 
they should remain permanently upon the portfolio of the Governor. 
Owing to the importanre of this subject it will always be dealt with in 
full Council. It would be unfair to a minister to entrust this subject 
to his personal charge and to lay him open to constant accusations of 
“ gerrnnnndering the constituencies.” 

•‘14. It is perhaps unnecessary to point out that what I have written 
in tlie last tivo paragi-aphs is based upon two assumptions — first, that no 
subject connected with any of the hill districts is included in the port- 
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folio of a minister; secondly, that the Grovei’nmeiit of Assam is a 
corporate Executive Oonnoil constituted on the plan which has heen 
recommended Loth fay the Hon'ble Hr. Chanda and hy myself. I have 
therefore refrained from using the expressions “ transferred ” and 
“ reserved,” which are not strictly applicable to our scheme. We agi'ee 
in thinlEiug that in all matters the Executive Council should act as a 
whole. We agree in thinliing that the ministers should receive their 
representative character from a vote of the non-ofScial members of the 
Legislative Council, and we agree in thinking that (like the President of 
tile United States) they should retain office for a definite period, at the 
end of which there will he a fresh election. Finally, we agree in thinking 
that, so far os the work of administi'ation is concerned, the main differ- 
ence between the departments on the portfolios of ministers and the 
departmeitts on the portfolios of officials is that the former should he 
'subject in a greater degree to the control of the Legislative Council by 
the process of “ resolutions.” Mr. Chanda would, it is true, make that 
control absolute, while I would only place it upon the same footing as 
the similar control in House of Commons. Our point of difierence 
■is comparatively slight, 

35. As regards the “ settlement of disputes,” which is dealt -with in 
paragraph 239 of the EepoH, I agree that in the last resort the decision 
must lie definitely and finally with the Governor; ” but in the scheme 
of corporate Government which commands itself to Mr. Chanda and 
myself it is difficult to see how disputes will arise. In any case the 
dispute will merely concern the right of " the first perusal of papers 
'and the initiation of orders thereon.” This is a comparatively unim- 
portant point, as the final order will be passed by the whole Council. 

3G. I have already made it clear that the Governor should retain the 
■statutory personal powers which are vested in him by section 50 (2) of the 
Act. Similarly, the Governor General in Council should retain his 
■statutory power of issuing orders on any point to a local Government 
and of seeing tliat those orders are obeyed ^section 45 (l)j. Kot only 
•so, hut -the Governor General should retain Ins personal power of issuing 
ordeix to a local Government e'ven without the concurrence of his 
Council fsection 41 (2)). I would leave all tliese provisions on the 
statute exactly as they are, and I would not iveaken them by attempting 
to define the circumstances in which they should be exercised. The 
right of re-entry ” or " intervention ” will thus be amply secured. I 
would not, however, vest power (as fs, I think, contemplated by para- 
graph 240] in the pro'vincial Governor and his official Gojlea^es of over- 
riding then- nourofficial colleagues who happen to he in a majority. The 
Governor must either take action on the advice of the majoriiy of his 
■Council, or he must take action on his personal responsibility. In cases 
of the second kind his official colleagues may in fact agree with him, hut 
Hie responsibility must be his own. 

37, As I have already expounded my own proposals for Assam, and 
have explained how far they differ from the standardized proposals of 
"the Report, I pass over paragraphs 241 — ^246 and come to paragraphs 
247' — 254, which deal ■with the important question of how best to secure 
the “ affirmative power of legislation.^^ I may say at once that, looking 
st the proposal in its genej-al aspect, I frankly dislilre the whole .scheme 
■of ” cettifieates ” and grand committees-” ' It has some resemblance, 
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it is truBj to the system of senatus-consulta^ by which the Romaiu 
JSmperors at one time secured their affirmative legislation (Justiniau. 
1-1-5) ; but this was soon abandoned in favour of the more straight- 
forwai'd system of ‘priticipiunn placita. There was no longer any question 
of packing a subservient Senate to register the Emperor's decree. He- 
simply exercised the “ impervum et potestas " which were inherent in 
his office, — '* Sed et gitod principi idaciiit legis liabet vigorem " 
(Justinian 1-1-C). I should like to see this maxim applied, when- 
ever real necessity may arise, to Provincial legislation throughout India. 
So far as Assam is concerned, the situation is already clear. By a series- 
of “ resolutions in council ” the Secretary of State has extended to the 
whole of Assam the provisions of what is now section 71 of the Act of' 
1916, and it is contemplated in paragraph 2S3 of the Report that these 
provisions shall remain in force. Much of the substantive law of 
Assam — ^the Land and Revenue Regulation, the Local Hates Regulation,, 
the Porest Regulation, etc. — has been enacted under these provisions. 
In this province, therefore, there will be no difficult^’' in the future, as 
there has been no difficulty in the past, in securing such affirmative- 
legislation as is necessarj'. I do not anticipate that the Assam Legis- 
lative Council will prove to he an unreasonable body, hut if this should’ 
ever happen, the bill in question can be withdrawn and submitted to the- 
Governor General in Council under section 71 (1) as the “ draft of a- 
regulation for the peace and good government of Assam.” 

38. I now turn to the question of Budget Procedure (paragraphs 255’ 
— 257). In this matter, as in matters of general administration, my 
views appear to be in unison with those of Mr. Chanda. The budget will 
be prepared by the whole Executive Council and the allotment of funds- 
between the diffei’ent porf folios will he determined us usual by a majority 
of votes. In extreme cases the Governor will over-ride the majority of 
his Council by virtue of his statutory powers under section 50 (2). 
Mr. Chanda, 1 note, has not proposed the repeal of this provision, so- 
presumably he recognises its necessity; hut lie doubtless agrees with me 
in thinliing that it will seldom be put in force. In almost every year 
the budget as presented to the Legislative Council will either represent 
the unanimous opinion of the Governor and his Executive Council, or 
else the opinion of the majority. As regards resolutions on tlie budget, 
I agree with Mr. Chanda that they should be binding, or at least 
practically binding, in so far as they merely involve the transfer of 
funds from one object to another within the poidfolio of a minister. If, 
however, a resolution relates directly or indirectly to the Governor's own 
poi-tfolio or to the portfolio of an official member, the matter should 
immediately be considered at a meeting of tlie Executive Council and' 
decided in the usual way, either by a majority of votes or (in extreme 
cases) by the personal pl-erogative of the Governor. 

39. This brings us back (o the question of provincial taxation. 
Sevei-al critics have objected to the proposal (paragi’aph 257) that the 
odium of pi-oposing such taxation should be thrown entirely on the 
minister. I .sympathize with this objection. I hold strongly that in 
this, as in all other matters, the Executive Council should act jointly and" 
accept joint responsibility. It lias also been suggested that all proposal.-? 
for pi-ovincinl taxation should receive the previous approval of the- 
Government of India. Seeing that all such proposals, whether initiated 
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by a private member or by the Governor in Council, must be embodied 
in a bill, and seeing that I propose no immediate change in the existing 
procedure by which all bills are first submitted to the Government o£ 
India, it wOl be recognised that I practically accept this suggestion. 

40- As regards “ upper houses ” in provincial Legislative Councils, I 
am in agreement with paragraph 258 of the Heport. They are prematU3-& 
and need not be considered. 

41. Similarly, I accept the conclusions of the Ilepoii (paragraph 269) 
in the matter of the relations of the Executive Officer in each province to 
the new Government which will be established. Thei-e will obviously be 
less difficulty in the scheme which I support than in any scheme of a 
compartmental nature. 

42. As regards future development, I agree generally with the pro- 
posal contained in paragraph 260 of the Report. I think, however, that 
the life of a provincial Legislative Council is at present too short. I 
would extend it to five years, and I would give the new constitution a fair 
ti‘iai before any fresh systems are proposed. In other words, I would wait 
until the middle of the second Legislative Council — say seven years 
from the inauguration of the present reforms. During that time the 
Governor, the Executive Council and the Legislative Council in each 
province should be left to work out their own salvation. At any time 
after the expiry •£ the seven .years it should he open to the Governor in 
Council, or to his Legislative Council, or to both jointly, to address the 
Secretai-y of State, through the Government of India, requesting that 
the local system should undergo certain specified modifications. These 
modifications might relate to the constitution of the provincial govern- 
ment; to the constitution of the provincial legislature; to the distribu- 
tion of- departments among the portfolios of officials and non-officials; 
to the control of the local legislature over the local government in 
financial and other subjects; to the control of the Government of India, 
whether legislative, financial, or administrative; and to any other branch 
of the local system which appears to be ripe for reform. The Secretary 
of State in Council, with the help of his ” Select Committee,” would 
consider the recommendations of the local authorities and the report of 
the Government of India and would pass such orders as are suitable. If 
he sanctioned any important changes, he would fix a period — ^probably 
another seven years—during which the province in question should have 
constitutional rest. It will be seen that I do not propose that it should 
he ohligatoiy on the authorities of any province to propose changes either 
at the end of the first seven years, or at the end of any suhseguent term 
of years. If tJiey are satisfied on the whole with the workmg of the 
local system, they can wait for longer periods before addressing the 
Government of India. It will thus, I hope, come about that^ the 
constitutional problems of the different provinces are in future^ consider- 
ed separately, each at its own time and each on its own merits. 

43. It follows from what I have written above that I am not in 
favour of the periodic commissions which are contemplated in paragraphs 
261 — -262 of the Report. I accept it as constitutionally inevitable, rather 
than support it as politically beneficial, tliat the future developments of 
provincial Self-Government should he subject to parliamentary control 
and management. I am convinced, however, that such control anj 
encouragement can best be exercised by the Secretary of State in Council,. 
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assisted by bis ” Select Committee on Indian nEEairs.” He n-ould 
oi'dinarily perform this -work sitting quietly in London, taking np eacb 
case as it arises. If, bowever, tbe problem of any proTince presents 
peculiar difficulties, it u'ill alvrays be open to tbe Secretary of State, 
accompanied by a small deputation from bis Council and bis Select 
Committee, to visit tbe province in question along "witb tbe Viceroy and 
tbe local Governor and to solve tbe piublem on tbe spot. I strongly 
■deprecate tbe proposals for periodic Eoyal Commissions. I do so for tW^o 
reasons — in tbe first place, because tbej* vill come at stated intervals, 
and in tbe second place, because tbey will cover tbe whole of India. I 
.can imagine nothing more unsettling, nothing more subversive of good 
government, than to know that in a given year tbe administration of 
eveiy province will be subjected to a general inquisition from an outside 
body of unknown personnel. As tbe year approaches, tbe task of 
government will become more and more impossible and the real interests 
of tbe people will inevitably be neglected. My second objection to the- 
.proposal is that a Commission which attempts to cover tbe whole of 
India will only dislocate tbe ' administration of eacb province without 
acquiring any real ’knowledge of its local conditions. I would illustrate 
my objection by pointing out tbat it lias actually been proposed to me 
that tbe two committees which are now on their way to India should deal 
with tbe rase of Assam without even setting foot in tbe province. I have 
naturally lodged a protest, but tbe most that I can hope is tbat t^vo or 
three members of eacb committee will spend a few days among us and will 
see the outskii*ts of a province which cannot be studied in less than a year, 

44. I now come to Chapter IX of tbe Eepoit, and as I have never 
•served in tbe Government of India, I propose to be veiy brief. I agree 
(paragraphs 271 — 272) tbat tbe Executive Council of tbe Governor 
'General should be enlarged, but I urge most strongly tbat not only tbe 
non-official Indian community, b\it also tbn non-official British com- 
munity, should be definitely and adequately represented on tbe central 
governing body. As in tbe case of tbe provincial executives, I suggest 
tbat tliere should be some non-official members, British or Indian, with- 
out portfolios. 

4o. I agree (paragraphs 273 — ^274) tbat tbe Indian Legislative 
C nun oil should be refoi-med and enlarged. In a Oormcil of 100, I would 
have SO elected and 20 nominated; but I regard it as essential tbat 
among the 80 elected members at least 20 should represent tbe non- 
offirial British (and Anglo-Indian) community, Muhammadans, Sikhs, 
non-Brabmans, and Indian Christians should also be adequately repre- 
sented. There should be no difficulty in providing direct electorates in the 
■case of tbe British and Anglo-Indian communities. I have recommended 
manhood and womanhood suffrage for tbe Biitisb electorate for the 
Assam Legislative Council. I would recommend a similar suffrage, 
with a niiuinmm age of 45, in tbe case of tbe British electorate for the 
Indian Legislative Council. Tbe constituency will thus be limited to 
voters of ripe experience In the case of also Indian Christians it will 
perhaps be possible to arrange a direct electorate, hut I agree that, 
generally speaking, we are almost compelled to resort to indirect election 
and tbat tbe non-official members of the Provincial Councils pi'ovide 
perliaps tbe most suitable field. I strongly urge tbat Assam should elect 
sit least three members, one Hindu, one Muhammadan and one Briton. 
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46. As regards nominated members, parliamentary Under Secretaries,, 
independence of official members and selection of the president, I find, 
myself in agreement with paragraph 275. 

47. For the reasons given in connection with “ Grand Committees 
in pTOvincial legislatures I dislike the whole scheme of a “ Council of 
State ” (paragraphs 276-284). On the other hand, I am attracted by 
the proposal for a Priv^ Council (paragraph 287). In Great Britain, as. 
I imderstand, the Cabinet is theoretically nothing more than a working- 
committee of the Privy Council. I should like to see it similarly 
1 ‘eoognised that the Yiceroy’s cabinet is a working committee of a larger 
body known as the Imdian Privy Council.. In times of emergency, parti- 
cularly when the Viceroy feels called ou to take strong executive action, 
it is most desirable that he should have a- body of wise men from each 
and all of whom he has a right to seek confidential advice. For example, 
he may feel called on to overrule the majoritj’- of his Cabinet upon a 
matter of high policy ; or he may feel called on to secure affirmative legis- 
lation in the straightforward manner which appeals to him. In the latter 
case he may be acting with the advice, or he may be acting against the 
advice, of his Cabinet, He is almost certainly acting against me known 
wises of the majority of his Legislative Council. In such a crisis 
a prudent ruler will welcome an opportunity of consulting his Privy 
Councillors. As to the manner of his consultation, I would not restrict 
his discretion. He should be entitled to consult them singly, or in a 
body, as he sees fit. In any case the ultimate responsibility will be his 
own. The members of the proposed Council of State have been described 
as “ Elder Statesmen.^’ I would rather applv the title to the Privy 
Councillors. 


48. I have no remarks to make about “ Standing Committees ’* 
(paragraph 285) or " Question and Rules of Procedure ’* (paragraph 286). 

49. From what I have written in regard to Provincial Governments, 
it will be seen that I cannot bring myself to support any proposal foi- 
periodic commissions (paragraph 288). The procedure which I have 
advocated in paragraph 42 of this note will apply, mutatis mutandis, to 
the constitutional development of the Govemraent of India. I cannot 
see that anything more is required. 

60. As regards Parliament and the India Office, I would reserve my 
final opinion until I see the report of the committee which is mentioned 
in paragraph 293. Partly however, because I have been unable to 
accept the scheme of “ reservation and transfer,” and partly on gene- 
ral principles, I am at present inclined to think that Parliament and the 
Secretary of State should not divrat themselves, either by statute or by 
statutory rule, of any of their functions of control. The actual control 
should gradually become less and less stringent, particularly in the de- 
partments which are entrusted to responsible ministers ; but the process 
should be one of constitutional desuetude rather than legal prohibition. 
As regards the salary of the Secretary of State, I agree that it should 
he defi’ayed from Home revenues and voted annually by Parliament. 

61. Finally, as regards “ Select Committees,” I have already alluded 

would only urge that they should 
his means alone will it be possible- 

ftr-Go'vei'nors of presidencies. 


p I"' 


The S4th October 1918. 


F. D. BEATSOF BELL. 
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APPEjSDIX I 


Statement oj income and eat'pendil'aTe of the Hill dist7'icts in Assam for 

the year 1917-18. 


^ome bI liiatiict. 

B.cooiFl'S 

Total 

expenditure. 

Deduct. 

Not 

expenditure. 

and Heads 
of Depart- 
ments. 

■ 

1 

a 

s 

4 

5 1 

6 


Be. 

Bs. 

. Ea- 

Be. 

Be. 

Craio Hills . . > • I 

2,25,031 

2,46,723 

... 

... 

2,46,723 

and Jnintia Hills 

3,63,S5tJ 

24,50,651 

14,27,108 


10,23,513 

Zaishai Hills .... 

1,03,431 

6,38,866 

1 

i 

8,58,488 


l?n.g:a Hills 

1,13,689 

1 

5,87.372 

... 

2,86,724 

8,10,818 

Haxth'East Frontier 

58,869 

7,85,957 

... 

3,01,927 

1,61,030 
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APPENDIX II 

Additional Note on the electorates proposed for Assam. 


1. In tbe main note I have explained the general plan on which I 
recommend that the electorates should he framed. The basis of my 
plan is census “ houses ” which is thus defined : — 

“ A house consists of the buildings, one or many, inhabited by 
one family; that is, by a number of persons living and eating 
together in one mess, with their resident dependants, such 
as mother, widowed sisters, younger brothers, etc., and their 
servants who reside in the house. In other words the unit is 
the commensal family, Icnown in some districts as the Jchana, 
and not the homestead or enclosure.” 

This conception of a house is familiar to the people, and the census 
has made it still more familiar. Further, each house has a recognised 
head commonly known as the Karta. My goal is the enfranchisement 
of all the Kartas, approximately 600,000 in each Valley; but for the 
present I must be content to take about one-quarter of this number, 
say 150,000 in each Valley. My predecessor proposed ^ bring the num- 
bers into reasonable dimensions by a somewhat elaborate franchise, based 
on alternative qualifications. In raiyatwari areas he proposed that 
payment of Rs. 20 as land revenue should be the standard. In zamindari 
areas he proposed that the payment of a certain sum as chaukidari rate 
should he the standard — ^Es. 1-5 in Syihet and Bs. 1-12 in Goalpara. 
The payment of income-tax, the enjoyment of salary of Bs. 50 per month, 
or a pension of Bs. 26 per month, the possession of a title or decoration, 
and the attainment of a certain standard of education, were also to be 
{modifications. I determined, if possible, to get rid of all fancy fran- 
(mxses, and I went for Kght and guidance to the late Major Jack’s 
remarkable little book “ The Economic Life of a Bengal District.” He 
has shown on the basis of house-to-honse enquiries and the tabulation of 
most elaborate statistics that 49 per cent, (say, one-half) of the ^ri- 
cultural households in Faridpur are in a state of “ comfort ” and have 
an average income of Bs. 360 per annum. As this is an average figure, 
about one-half of those “ comfortable ” households may be assumed to 
have an income of Bs. 360 and upwards, while the other half have an 
income of something under Bs. 360. In other words if a line be 
drawn at Bs, 360, about one-quarter of all the households in the district 
will fall on or above tbe line, while three-quarters will fall below the 
line. It is obvious that if we were dealing with Faridpur and were in 
search of an electorate embracing the " comfortable quarter’ of the 
households no better criterion could be obtained than the tables of 
Major Jack. I have carefully considered whether it is possible to apply 
a similar criterion to Assam. From my personal knowledge of Faridpur 
and my personal knowledge of Assam, I am convinced that the an.swer 
is in the affirmative. Seeing, hnwever, that jute is less prevalent in 
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Assam tian in Bengal, I wonld fix tlie criterion in Assam — subject to 
exceptions in poorer constituencies — at Bs. 250 per annum. Tbis 
criterion should apply to all classes of the population, agricultural or 
othenrise. In particular the labourers on tea gardens should not be ex- 
cluded. In their case each " separate doorway ’’ in the coolie lines 
is classed as a " house.” In a coolie family the men, the younger 
women, and the older children, all wok. It is therefore by no means 
uncommon to find that a coolie family, using a separate doorway in- the 
lines, has a joint annual income of Rs. 250. The head of such a 
family should not he placed in a worse position than the head of any 
otlier family, agricnltural or industrial. I hare already mentioned that 
there are lialf-a-million actual workers on the tea gardens. If workers 
and non-workers he reckoned, and if we add the popnlation which came 
to Assam as labourers and afterwards settled down as independent 
cultivators, it may safely be estimated tbat millions — say one- 

quarter of the population of the plains — are either labourers or ex- 
labourers in tea gardens. Moreover, there is no section of the popula- 
tion which is more vitally interested in legislation, past, present, and 
future, I am therefore persuaded, and I feel sure that the British non- 
officials will agree, that tlie respectable families in the eooHe lines should 
be placed on an electoral equality witb the respectable families in the 
villages. 

2. As explained in the main note, I propose that the electoral rolls 
should he prepared as a “ by-product ” of tbe forthcoming census. I 
readily a dmi t that it will be impossible for the supeivising staff of the 
Census to devote the same meticulous care to the calculation of family 
incomes as was devoted by Major Jack’s trained staff in Baridpur. 
But it will be quite possible for each Deputy Commissioner to issue 
such instructions as will secure the desired object — the earmarking of 
the most comfqrtahle quarters of the households. The statutory rides 
should be as simple if possible, but their worJiing shoidd be as elastic 
as possible. In each district it should be left to the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, subject to the control and advice of the Commissioner, to lay 
down tests in accordance with which the families of each constituency 
shoidd be " deemed to possess ” the necessary income. Eor example, the 
test in one place might be tbe cultivation of 5 acres of land ; in another 
the payment of Bs. 15 as land revenue; in another the payment of 
Bs. 20 as rent to a landlord; in yet another the pajunent of Bs. 1-8 as 
chaukldari tax. My point is that none of these working tests should be 
embodied in the statutoiy rules. They should be left to the discretion of 
the local officers. 

3. Some of my officers have represented that in certain parts of the 
province the general criterion of Bs. 250 per annum is too high and will 
not produce the necessary “ quarter.” I can well believe that this is so- 
I therefore propose that even in the statutory rules there should be an 
element of elasticity. The criterion might be “an annual income of 
Bs. 250, or in the poorer constituencies such smaller sum as the Chief 
Commissioner may direct.” 

4. An alternative method of reducing the electorate to reasonahle 
dimensions wonld he to fix a high minimum of age. For example, it 
might be laid down that the head of every household is entitled to the 
franchise provided that his age is 50 years. This would probably give 
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the desired result. I admit tliat this soheme is attractive. It is simple, 
democratic and impartial; and it secures tliat in the initial elections the 
IraiiGluse le confined to tlie Triser and older members of the population. 
Moreover, the sclieme i^n be justified by the prececlent of woman- 
auHrage m Gi-eat Britain. The number of women-voters has been 
reduced, at least during the first stages of the experiment, by tbe simple 
e^edient of :^ng tbe minimum age at 36 years. As far as I am aware, 
^11 Indians who have discussed the problem of their electorates have 
assumed that the^ only possible ciitenon is property, or taxation, or 
Qaucation. Certainly tliG simple criterion of ago liad not occiiXTed to any 
Indian of my acquaintance until I specifically suggested it to him. I 
foimd that the suggestion was generally received as one well worthy of 
oonsi deration. Eor the present I only mention it as a possible, and 
attractive, altemative to the scheme which I propose. 

6. "What I have written in last paragraph reminds me that there is 
one point, relevant both to my main scheme and to my altemative 
scheme, which should not pass unnoticed. I refer to the question of 
votes for women. Personally I thinh that when the head of a duly 
qualified household happens to be a woman — ^in other words, when the 
Karta is in fact a Kartri or GWhim— -that woman should be entitled to 
exercise the franchise. In the valleys of Assam such oases will be 
comparatively rare, but when the hUl districts come to be included in 
the scheme, the matter will immediately assume great importance. 
Anyhow, this is a problem which may well be left to the decision of 
Indians themselves. 

6. The accompanying table shows how I would frame the constituen- 
cies. In each Valley there will be 150,000 voters retiirning 15 members 
while the racial division will be as follows : — 




Hindus. 

Mubanunadaiis. 

Burma Valley 

« 

7 

8 

Assam „ 

« 

. « • • • 13 

2 



Total . 20 

10 


As the Hindu voters (203,000) are to the Muhammadan voters (97,000) 
in. the ratio of two to one, so also the distribution of seats has been made 
in the same ratio. The table, I hope, is practically self-explanatoiy, but 
I add a few notes to make it quite dear : — 

(а) Tbe expression Hindu, for the reason given in tbe main note, 

includes not only Hindus of all castes, but also Animisis, 
Aboms, and Indian Christians. “ Hon-Muslim Indians ” 

‘ would have been a more accurate, though less convenient, 
descsiption. 

(б) The North Cachar Hills have been excluded from Cachar, and 

tbe Mikir Hills from Nowgong and Sibsagar. 

(c) As far as possible integral districts or integral sub-divisions have 
been taken as the electoral units. The exceptions are 
indicated by the absence of the words “ district ” or sub- 
divisions ” in column 2 or column 6, as the case may be. 
Por example, the Hindu constituencies of Cachar are called 
Sadar and Hailakandi, not Saddar Sub-division and Hails- 
kandi Sub-division. This is because it has been found 
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iiecessai’y to iranster tlie Katigora Tatsil, for eibotoral pur- 
poses oiily, from tlie Sadar to ECailakandi. Even after tkis 
transfer tlie Hailakandr electorate is latlier small ; \7itl10ut 
tlie transfer the disparity would have been still more marked. 
Minor transfers of a somewhat similar nature were found 
necessaiy in the Hindu constituencies of Groalpara, Kamrup, 
Lakhimpur, while two of the Sub-divisions of Sylhet-Sadar 
and Habiganj were found capable of sending two Muham- 
madan members each. Generally speaking, however, the 
ordinary administrative units have been adopted for the 
purpose of constituencies. 

{d) The percentages of literacy (columns 4 and 7 ) are approximate 
figures. It has heen assumed that the standard of literacy 
among the heads of tlie comfortable ” households of a 
particular community is approximately three times as great 
as the general standard of literacy among adult males in 
the same community of the district in question. 

(e) Ho attempt has heen made to estimate the distribution of 
wealth amoug the different classes of the electorates. The 
towns, as already noted, are small and unimportant. They 
contain some professional men, some clerks and some shop- 
keepers; hut broadly spealdng the electorates will he made 
rip of cultivators and garden coolies. In neither of these 
categories is there any marked difference in the distribution 
of income between the various races. So far as cultivators 
are concerned, the various races obtain approximately similar 
incomes, hut the Muhammadans are generally more impro- 
vident than the Hidus, and the Animists more improvident 
than either. The coolies os a class, being drawn from the 
lower strata throughout India, are seldom inclined to 
frugality or excessive sobriety. 


N. D. BEATSOH BELL. 


pToposed Electorates. 


niEtilct (nitli total popahtion. 
Itlndu and Mnlmramadaii) . 

HINDU. 

aiUHAMUADAN. 

CoIl^tl1nol1C3r. 

1 

£fflX3£AT£l3r 

Consl Knency. 

iEsiihukp. 


rcr- 

ccnlasc 

ot 

Iltoracy. 

Nambor 

of 

votOra. 

Per- 

tAUtago 

ol 

litcraof. 

1 

2 

3 

B 

C 

B 

? 

CACJIAO. 

Oindti .... 314,000 
Unliaminailan . . . ISO i.Oo 

Tola] . 470,000 

Snilar • . . 
HailaVandl . . 

10.000 

0.000 

1 

Wbolo dlotrlct 

7,000 

S4 
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HI.SDU, 1 

blUBAblUAPATl. 

District (wltb total popointton, 
Blodo ami Uitlianciagdan}, 


UstiiTATSS. I 



CoaetltncBcy. jj 

[amber 

ol 

rolore. j 

par- 

entage 

ot 

teraey. 

Cimsliinancy, 1 

f umber 
oI 

rotere. ^ 

Per- 

leoiaga 

ot 

tatacy. 

a 

. 3 

3 

i 

e 

G 

1 

SYLHET. 

Htnil . . ■ 1.108,000 

MaliammoOsn . . . 1,306,000 

Total . 3,073.000 

Sadur Sub dirisioii 

Sonainganj Sob' 
dltlaioa. 

Babigaoj Sub'dlvl- 
einii. 

Sonth Sylhet Snb« 
dirislan. . 

Katimganj Sab- 
dirisiOQ. 

10,000 

10.000 

13.000 

13.000 

13.000 

m 

00 

so 

CO 

f* 

Bortb Sndar 

Soalb Bader 

Sanameanj Sub- 
dislato]]. 

Kortb BableanJ . 

Booth Babiganj . 

BoatbSylbOt Sub- 
dlTleian. 

RarimeaDj Sab- 
dlrleloa. 


33 

33 

23 

33 

33 

23 

82 

T ofal Sumia Vallof . 

7 Hlodu Cotifril* 
tuoncies. 

73,000 

•• 

3 Sla&ftmniadBii 
CDlBtitttSllBiS»« 

77.000 

• a* 

GOALPASA, 

BinOa ' . . . . 398,000 
blalutBinadftt} • . ■ 313,000 

DbnbrI « . 

Goalpara. 

11,000 

6.080 

38) 

6St 

Wlioladlslriec . 

13,000 

31 

Total . 0)0,000 







KAUBCP, 

Bimla .... COS, COO 
blnliaBiniidati . . • 06,000 

East Geuliati . 
West Gauliatl 
parpotta . . 

III 

44'| 

a 

40 




Total . cos.ono 





DAllnAIia. 

DlaOtt .... 367,000 
lUDbninmadui . . • 30,000 

’rajrf>nr 

^IsnpaMfll Sub- 
division * 

10.000 

8,000 

31 } 
24' 

1 




Total . *77,000 


1 




MOTTflAUG. 

Blnda .... 3*3,000 
U'oiiainDipdJii] • « 4 36*000 

niioledialrrct . 

il.OOO 

1 

80 

H^pcrAsnim Val- 

BJOOO 

43 

Total . 348,000 







srSSAGAB. 

Ittoda .... 
btoliamii adan . . • SO.OOQ 

Jorbat Siib-di rJiJoe 

Bibeagar SoViisl- 
Btoa. , „ , 

GolapbatSttb-oiri- 

Slull, 

Kjrtb^Iakhioipur’ 

13.000 

36 

36 




Total . 667,000 

S,ooo 

3^ 
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MnbammDdan ... 1*,00C 

13,000 
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30 

38J 




L. - 4Q^^OOa 




, 

^ - 
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tafioelcs. 

130,000 

a>» 

2 lluluiTninflilsQ 

C lastituCDDica* 

20.DOO 

•%* 

TotoKboth Valleys 

JO Hindu Conetl- 
tncoolce. 

■ 

. 

10 31j]uiTnTiiai3(in 
ConstUBSScSes, 

(>7,000 
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No, 7223, dated Delhi, ihe 14th October 1918. 

From — Iiieutenant-Golonel H. O* Beabon, I.A., Officiating Chief Oommifl- 
sioner, Delhij 

To— The Secretary to the GfoTemmont of India, Home Department, Simla. 

I liaTe the lionovir to ackno'wledge your letter No. 956, dated tlie 
15tli July 1918, in wliicli I am asked to record my views on the pro- 
posals set forth in paragraphs 212 to 295 of the Keform proposals which 
have been formulated hy His Excellency the Viceroy and the Eight 
Hon’hle the Secretary of State. In complying I propose ^ record first 
my remarlcs on such paragraphs as effect the Delhi Province and then 
to comment on such paragraphs as appear to me to require modification 
in the event of legislation on the proposed lines being undertaken. . 

2. The only paragraphs which seem to affect Delhi in the whole 
report are paragraphs 198 and 274. -The former is ontside the scope 
of this reference, but I venture to note upon it is at it is analogons to 
the paragraphs relating to Council Government about which reference 
is made. I do not thii3c that an Advisory Council to the Chief Commis- 
sioner would be advisable for tbe simple reason tliat the administra- 
tive work in so small area is almost all formal : the practice is to follow 
the Punjab Government in all matters as closely as possible. It must 
be remembered that the province is merely a nominal province, which 
was created in order to facilitate the Imperial Capital being huilt under 
the direct control of the Government of India: as matters stand at 
present the whole tract is under the immediate administration of the 
Municipal Committee and District Board, both of which are practically^ 
Indian in character. In paragraph 274 it is sii^gested that the Delhi 
Piovince should be given one seat in the Legislative Assembly. To 
this there can he no objection unless of cour.se in any reconstitution of 
Provinces it is ruled that Delhi, having as a Province served its purpose, 
shall he merged again into the Punjab or other major Province. 

3. Paragraphs 214 — ^223. I quite agree that Coimcil Government 
is a desideratum, hut I thinlc that in paragraph 218 the proposals 
should he amended in two respects. Firstly I do not realise why there 
should bo any differentiation between members and ministers. I consider 
that the Governor’s executive colleagues should all be on one footing as 
regards powers and position, although the system of recruitment may 
be different. As a corollary to this I regard it as unnecessary to defi- 
nitely classify subjects as reserved and transferred : for the Governor 
should have the power to hand over to his councillors such departments 
as seemed to him to he suitable. In practice no doiibt he would place 
his elected cotuicillors in charge of popular ” subjects, hut it would be 
a cramping policy to tie him down. Then I am of opinion that the 
Council should be decidedly larger than is proposed; the Governor 
having no portfolio, there would he but three or at most four councillors 
and ministers to caiTy out the administration. Such might suffice in 
the smaller provinces, but in the larger it would cause an nndesirahle 
collection of departments under one Member. The giving to an officer 
multifarious duties is a horrible Oriental habit which has been con- 
tracted through a spirit of financial economy, hut it is really false 
economy in the end, I am sure that for anj' laige province the Execu- 
tive Council should consist of at least six members, corresponding to the 
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civil members now forining the Eseeutive Council of the Governor- 
General. 

In this connection I note that it ie hardly to be expected that the 
Provinces will remain as thejr are now: India, excluding Burma and 
the H'orth-'W est Frontier Province, ought not to contain more than six 
provinces when the provinces come under full Council Government. 
I also note "that the Iraw and iTustice Member should be in charge not 
only of Legislation, but should^ relieve the Hon’ble Judges of all ad- 
ministrative work, I regard this as a most important reform. The 
question raised in paragraph 220 of permitting a Governor to appoint 
Additional Council Members without portfolio seems in any case pre- 
mature and is a matter which might he left for action to be taken in the 
light of experience. 

4. Paragraph 224,^ I see no objection to power being taken to 
appoint officials to positions analogous to that of a Parliamentary Under- 
secretary, but the necessity of such appointments must depend on the 
number of executive councillors and the volume of business which may 
arise. ^ 

6. Paragraphs 225 — ^233. These paragraphs are the most import- 
ant in the whole report. They form the foundation of a great super- 
structure which has been designed, and it will he for the special 
committee to find material for the construction of the foundations. If 
the committee can find good material the superstructure can be erected, 
but if they cannot this particular Seforms Scheme must he shelved 
until Indian education and character have reached a higher standard. 

In these paragraphs it is postulated that electorates must not be 
commimaJ and that there must be direct connsctinn between members 
of a Legislative Council and the original voters. Such theories are 
based on the English conception of democratic rule and representative 
Goverranent : the idea of mixed electorates is wholly opposed to Oriental 
ideas and their introduction will cause intense dissatisfaction in 
Northern India: racial and inter-creed feeling will be accentuated to 
such an extent that elections will he impossible. In respect to the 
direct elections of members of a Legislative Council by original voters, 
it is obvious that the preparation and maintenance of electoial rolls and 
the miscellaneous work attendant on elections will be so vast, that the 
difficulties of giving effect to the scheme will prove insuperable. I do 
not deem it advisable to write at length on these subjects, because there 
is really very little chance of mixed electorates or a system of direct 
elections being established with the next generation : I merely emphasise 
that, unless good material can he found for the foundations, the super- 
structure must not be built, 

6. Paragraph 236. Standing Committees with advisory functions 
only are suggested as a regular featnre of the constitution. This form 
of Committee has found a good deal of favour of late with Government 
and has been advocated for excise and other purposes, I have noticed, 
too, in the late Besolution on Local Self-Government that the Govern- 
ment of India have suggetsed adviso:^ official members being attached 
to Municipal Committees, I must confess that I do not see the advantages 
of these appointments to advisory committees or posts. The average 
official when he wants advice asks for it from those who are likely to be 
able to help him, and the average individual — certainly the individual 
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witli any personality — ^is not going to sit on a committee unless he is em- 
powered to Tote, nor on any committee which has no power to decide a 
question. A capable official ivill have little use for a formal advisory 
committee and a weak official will shelter himself behind it. 

7. Paragraph 236. It is proposed that the Governor shall he Presi- 
dent of his Ijegislafive Council. I am very dotibtful if this is a wise 
suggestion. It seems to me that in normal times even the Head of the 
Government should, from a sense of dignity, keep aloof from the 
actual legislative business and that it would be most unfortunate if he 
were in the chair when passions run high; a time must come when 
disgraceful scenes, similar to those which occur in the House of Oom- 
mous, will occur. Por this reason I should like to see the Governor 
not a member of his Legislative Council. It may be a narrow view to 
talce of the question, but Government in the Hast rests on prestige and 
any weakening of the Governor’s position would be calamitoiis. We have 
already seen and deplored bow the Indian Press has taken to abusing 
the highest officials in tenns highly repugnant to our finer feelings : such 
written ehullitions have made little headway owing to official traditions 
and our national character, yet no Governor coiild with proper dignity 
preside at meetings where the acts of his Government are being hoth 
adversely and eternally criticised— and as often as not in a future 
fashion. 

8. Paragraph 252. The procedure suggested for circumventing in 
special eases Legislative Council does not seem sound. The idea seems 
to be that when any really important Bills are contemplated the Governor 
is invited to assume that his Legislative Council will fail him and to 
issue a certificate which will cause the Bill to be dealt with by a Grand 
Committee, or in plain language by a packed jury. Sucb a suggestion 
strikes at the veiy root of the principle of a responsible Legislative 
Council, who ceitainly ought to be given a chance of showing intelli- 
gence. It seems to me that the obvioxxs way of counteracting a foolish 
or perverse note in a Provincial Council on a Bill of vital importance is 
for the 'Provincinl JSaecvtive Governmeni, who after all are responsible 
for tbe administration, to appeal to the Government of India to 
authorise their gazetting the Bill, modified if necessary, as an Act. 
Unless Legislative Councils prove to be thorouglily inefficient and pre- 
judiced, such occasions ought to he very rare. 

9. Paragraph 273 eb seq. I am such opposed to any immediate alter- 
ation in the existing Supreme Legislative Council, and in the system of 
legislation hy the creation of a State Council. Pirstly, the Provincial 
Councils will be on trial, and we ought certainly to wait and see how 
they work. It will be, I opine, decidedly difficult to secure the services 
of sxifficieut capable men for the Provincial Coxxncils, and it will be a, 
misforhme if the best are drained off and passed on to tbe Supreme 
Government. Secondly, as tbe Provincial Governments will be in a 
measxxre axxtonomous, the legislative dxxties of the Government of India 
oxxght io he fairly light. During the Pinancinl year 1917-18 debates in 
Coxxncil on bills took place on 17 days, and 6 days were spent in dis- 
cussing tbe financial statement: the greater part of the time of the 
Coxxncil was wasted over the froth of Council work — questions and 
academic resolutions, Tliese statistics do not indjcqte that the Legis- 
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lati'V^e dounoil of tUo CJovernineut of India slioitld be either increased or 
duplicated. 

10. Paragraph 387. I do not understand what will be the functions 
of the Privy Council. It will in effect merely create an additional 
Heading for the “ Honours Gazette " through the illusion of an elastic 
Council with tmdefined duties. The Privy Council of England is 
needed, apart from its Judicial section, as an Advisory Ooimeir for His 
ilajestj^ who does not preside over Cabinet meetings : tbe members are, 
I iinderstand. His Majesty’s consultants: in the constitution of India, 
His Excellency the Viceroy presides over his Corincil meetings and 
consequently is more in touch with affairs. In fact in England the 
"rule is that of the King and in India the rule is that of the Governor- 
General and Conncil. 

I tMnk that we, who are of British descent and who have always 
held His Majesty’s Privy Council in such respect, would be sorry to see 
created in India, except for very strong reasons indeed, a body having 
the same name as one composed of the Empire’s greatest statesmen. I 
do not recognise the reason for permitting only Indian members of the 
prajected Privy Council to retain the title of Hon’hle for life. 

11. Now the fact that I have proposed alterations must not he taken 
to mean that I approve of the published scheme or the paragraphs under 
consideration. The fact that the scheme has been profounded by such 
high offfcers of State makes it rather difficult for any Government 
servant to ^press his opinions freely, but writing with the authority of 
long experience and having been up to a few days ago in close touch 
with the masses as a District Officer, I am bound to record that I think 
the reforms should bave been on other lines. The authors of the scheme 
seem to have formed the impression from the start that India is desirous 
of revolutionary changes, whereas in reality it is only revolutionary 
changes that are suitable. High officials meet only the most enlightened 
and most highly educated Indians and seem to forget how small a propor- 
tion of the general populace these are. In this connection I have ti ied 
to analyse the situation as regards reform in Delhi Province. In round 
figures the adult male population of the Delhi Province is 1 lakh (the 
total population being nearly lakhs). The Home BuIe League con- 
sists of 480 persons, many of whom are merely curiosity mongers and it 
is fair to assume that considerably less than 6 per cent, of the male adult 
population can be described as “ interested in politics.” It is most 
improbable that more than 100 people in Delhi have digested the Iteport 
and assuming ■&at they are all in favour of it, we can reckon that not 
more than one per mille of the male adult population are supportei's of 
the schemes ; these figures do not indicate that there is any local demand 
for change beyond that of gradual evolution. 

It seems to me that the practical position in India is as follows : — 

The politicians and educated community have really taken up the 
position that having become educated they must no longer he classified 
with the illiterate masses. They say in effect we have educated our- 
selves on European lines and we want to take a full share in rtiling the 
country.” The reply of the Heforms report is to offer the politicians a 
partially representative Government. I am sure that it would have been 
much better to have maintained the present form of bureaucratic Govern- 
ment giving Indians better opportunities of entering such. The 
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educated Indians oiiglit not to be tbnist directly into bigb positions of 
State, but aspirants for office sbonld begin at tbe bottom of the services 
like everyone else, and otbeis sboxild prove tbeir worth in Rural and 
Urban councils. 

This is the more rational course to follow and it fulfils the Queen’s 
Pioclaniation of 1858 which lays down that “ so far as may he Onr 
subjects of whatever Race or Greed shall he freely and impartially ad- 
mitted to offices in Oiir service, the duties of which they may be q^ualified 
by their education, ability and integrity to discharge.” The words so 
far as may be ” were entered in the Proclamation pirrposely. 
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